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Introduction 


The gradual blurring of previously valid boundaries can be observed in almost all 
areas of social, cultural, and political life. Drawing boundaries allows us to estab- 
lish a certain order by which we direct our actions; however, any order is con- 
stantly confronted with the current state of knowledge, leadership, and the needs 
and goals of society. In this confrontation, established boundaries, frameworks of 
interpretation, and standards of judgment are either confirmed or placed in doubt. 
Currently, boundaries are shifting under the influence of dynamic developments 
in bioscientific knowledge. New technologies have revealed previously unknown 
and invisible parts of the human body and made it visible at the molecular level, 
revealing in turn more detailed structures and arrangements than those which were 
previously available. As a result, current knowledge is being refined, expanded, 
and even fundamentally questioned in many ways. Following Michel Foucault, 
we can say that modern technologies allow us to discover new specific spaces — 
^heterotopias"! — which are quite different and distinct from usual spaces and 
which therefore disturb us. They challenge the established order of things, our sets 
of relationships, and our preferred forms of thinking. Contemporary bioscientific 
knowledge presents these new dimensions, which are uncovered thanks to new 
technologies; as result, established ways of interpreting and reinterpreting the 
world are gradually being disrupted and obscured. For philosophers, this is a most 
timely challenge that calls for a deeper analysis. 

The aim of this book is to explore the shifts and blurring of boundaries in 
several areas with a specific focus on current bioscientific discourse. The authors 
of this book's chapters trace the shifting of boundaries in terms of the gradual 
blurring of the validity of established concepts, interpretive schemes, and stand- 
ards of judgment, which are analysed from ontological, gnoseological, ethical, 
and social perspectives. At the same time, they also map the blurring of bounda- 
ries in terms of the interdisciplinary crossing of boundaries between various sci- 
entific and artistic disciplines. 

In the first chapter, Juraj Odoréák discusses the idea of the complete tech- 
nological automation of human reproduction, which he calls *robogenesis". In 
addition to focusing on conceptual and technological assumptions, he primarily 
explores its ontological aspects from the position of humanism, transhumanism, 
and posthumanism. According to Odoréák, the ontological ambiguity of 


! Foucault, Michel. 1986. “Of Other Spaces." Trans. by Jay Miskowiec. Diacritics 16, 1: 22-27. DOI: 
https://doi.org/10.2307/464648. 


robogenesis implies a certain inadequacy of the usual dichotomy between natural 
and artificial human reproduction; there is also a third factor — namely, culture — 
that plays a fundamental role in robogenesis and which organizes itself without 
human intervention (AI, automation). The specificity of robogenesis thus lies in 
the distinction between nature, culture, and “natureculture”, which presents ques- 
tions about the ontological status of the technologically created human being. 

In the second chapter, Andrej Rozemberg explores the ontological prob- 
lems of determining a person's identity. He uses John Locke's memory theory of 
personal identity to illustrate the theoretical difficulties that can arise from con- 
fusing identity with continuity. According to Rozemberg, the main problem with 
memory theory is not its circularity but rather the fact that it does not sufficiently 
reflect the phenomenological level of remembering and forgetting that allows for 
a distinction between memories and the remembering subject. He justifies why he 
considers the diachronic self — which he interprets as the "substantive self" due to 
several phenomenological specificities — as a more appropriate starting point in 
solving the problem of transtemporal personal identity. 

The gnoseological problem of identifying the origin of rules is examined in 
the third chapter, which is written by Toma’ Cana. Based on an analysis of Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein's later work, he asks about the basis of our activity in following 
(or not following) rules. Can the origins of the rules and criteria upon which we 
make decisions in life be rationally understood and explained? Cana agrees with 
Wittgenstein's genealogy of normativity, but he disputes its corollary, ultimately 
presenting an anti-theoretical position. Following Michael Dummett and Crispin 
Wright, he argues that recognizing the limits of the theoretical is not a reason to 
abandon the project of developing a theory of the origin of criteria. 

When examining ethical issues in biomedicine, there is often a focus on 
respecting the principle of autonomy and the autonomous actions of the individ- 
ual. The theory of autonomous agency proposed by Tom L. Beauchamp and 
James F. Childress is now considered the standard conception of autonomy in 
bioethics. Martin Zielina and a broader team of authors have investigated the ex- 
tent to which this theoretical concept is realistically translated into practice, ap- 
plying it to the doctor—patient relationship. The authors present the results of their 
unique empirical research, which was conducted in Czech hospitals. They ob- 
served the fulfilment of the concept of default autonomy in ethically controversial 
cases. They found that only 21 percent of the cases fulfilled all the criteria of 
default autonomy. A detailed analysis of this research is presented in the fourth 
chapter of this book. 


Deepening social inequalities feature among the undesirable social conse- 
quences of human enhancement. In this book's fifth chapter, Jana Tomašovičová 
examines whether the principle of equality of opportunity can be considered to be 
a sufficient criterion for judging equality in a given situation. She argues that John 
Rawls's compensatory measures of equal opportunity do not sufficiently account 
for the diversity of human existence and therefore fail to ensure that no groups of 
people are excluded from the scope of justice and equality. She also analyses the 
capability approach and examines whether it is able to eliminate new forms of 
discrimination and exclusion that may arise as a result of cognitive enhancement 
and whether it incorporates the ability to cope with demands for the recognition 
of the equality of new and enhanced forms of life. Giving two primary reasons, 
Tomašovičová argues that the capability approach can be regarded as a more nu- 
anced conceptual framework for thinking about equality in the context of human 
cognitive enhancement than what is provided by Rawls's theory of justice. 

In the context of the latest gene-editing technologies, the author of the sixth 
chapter, Mariusz Pisarski, tries to map the movements at the boundary of scien- 
tific and artistic discourse. Similar to the numerous inspirations for human en- 
hancement found in science fiction literature, the figurative language of Greek 
mythology provides several parallels with contemporary bioscientific discourse. 
Pisarski reflects on the technological possibilities of gene editing as a form of the 
contemporary rendition of the myth of Prometheus, who transcended established 
ethical norms in order to help humankind. Pisarski juxtaposes visions of the near 
future from cyberpunk and biopunk narratives with the contemporary discourse 
on the social, ethical, and economic implications of the application of biotechnol- 
ogy. 

Bogumita Suwara also deals with the issue of the interdisciplinary crossing 
of boundaries. In the seventh chapter of this book, she maps the problem of inter- 
disciplinarity as an interface between two (and more) disciplines in contemporary 
literary science as well as in other sciences and in art. Using the example of digital 
literature and code poetry, she shows that the blurring of boundaries can lead to 
the integration of knowledge and methodological approaches as well as to the 
emergence of entirely new fields and subdisciplines such as critical code studies 
and visual studies. This can also take the form of a dispute, which is analysed 
herein using the three logics of interdisciplinarity (accountability, innovation, and 
ontology) formulated by Andrew Barry and Georgina Born. In Suwara’s view, 
projects that seek new strategies of production are gradually pushing the pursuit 


of a distinct discursive autonomy into the background and primarily pay attention 
to the diffuseness of boundaries. 

The authors of the chapters show that the shifts and blurring of boundaries 
that are currently taking place, particularly against the backdrop of changes in the 
life sciences, represent key moments for philosophical reflection. The challenge 
for contemporary philosophy is to enter into an intense dialogue with modern sci- 
ence, even while research processes are still underway. The shifting of boundaries 
ultimately forms a part of these boundaries’ definition; upon the basis of a ration- 
ally guided discussion, these shifts can be guided and corrected so as to avoid any 
irreversible damage. 

This book is dedicated to the memory of Juraj. 


Jana Tomašovičová 


Chapter 1 
Robogenesis: The Automation of Human Reproduction 


Juraj Odoréak 


Abstract: Today artificial intelligence is being used experimentally to predict embryo viability. 
Some research teams have been also looking into the idea of the automation and robotization 
of other procedures that are frequently used in assisted reproduction. For a long time, other 
groups of researchers have been working on biotechnological devices that could ensure ecto- 
genic gestation (ectogenesis). It is therefore imaginable that a synergistic combination of these 
and other reproductive technologies could one day lead to a complex procedure that would 
enable fully automated external human reproduction (herein referred to as robogenesis). This 
chapter aims to introduce the basic conceptual and ontological aspects of robogenesis. The first 
part is dedicated to defining robogenesis and situating it within the third wave of the reproduc- 
tive revolution. The second part focuses on the analysis of theoretical, technological, and nar- 
rative assumptions about robogenesis. The final part presents arguments in favour of practising 
robogenesis. I will argue that a complete automation of human reproduction may be acceptable 
from the perspectives of humanism, transhumanism, and posthumanism, albeit for diametrically 
different ontological reasons. 

Keywords: Reproduction, reproductive revolution, artificial intelligence, automation, robotiza- 
tion, ectogenesis, ontology, humanism, transhumanism, posthumanism. 


Introduction 

Ideas about diverse technological interventions in human reproduction have been 
part of various literary, philosophical, and ethical analyses for quite some time 
(e.g. Haldane 1924; Russell 1924). Some technological interventions in human 
reproduction have also been the subject of long-standing scholarly disputes (e.g. 
Deech and Smajdor 2007; Ross and Moll 2020). Such analyses usually focus on 
the topic of technological reproduction of some aspects of human reproduction 
(e.g. in vitro fertilization); however, a gradual change of parts can also lead to a 
change of the whole. Therefore, perhaps the most curious idea about technological 
modification of human reproduction is a vision of a complete technological re- 
production of human reproduction. Such a hypothetical form of human reproduc- 
tion will be herein referred to as robogenesis? (for an explanation of the term, see 
Section 1). We are still far away from achieving robogenesis; nevertheless, even 
today some research teams are working on experimental systems that could 


? The term “robogenesis” is taken from the title ofa science fiction work by D. H. Wilson (2014). Wilson 
uses the term to refer to the complicated genesis of robots. In this chapter, robogenesis refers to the 
complicated genesis of humans who would come into existence with the use of robots (robotic 
technologies, automation, and AI). 


automate and robotize procedures related to assisted reproduction and gestation 
(Meseguer et al. 2012; Partridge et al. 2017; Varghese and Charalampos 2019; 
Casciani et al. 2021). Certainly, it is difficult to predict whether these experi- 
mental approaches will ever make it into clinical practice; however, it is not im- 
possible to imagine a future where a synergistic combination of advanced repro- 
ductive technologies could enable fully automated external human reproduction 
(robogenesis). The strange character of robogenesis is related to unusual technol- 
ogies as well as to possible extraordinary effects on the subject of robogenesis. It 
is precisely this subject which is the prime target of this chapter. 

An analysis of the implications of a hypothetical technology requires con- 
ditional reasoning; therefore, the examination of robogenesis will proceed in the 
following manner: Section 1 outlines the definitional and situational background 
of robogenesis. It will point out how the conceptual assumptions about robogen- 
esis relate to the direction of the ongoing reproductive revolution. The subsequent 
parts (Sections 2 and 3) analyse the science fiction and scientific assumptions 
about the direction of the reproductive revolution and robogenesis. A combination 
of visionary (literary) and technical (scientific) sources are used to identify both 
explicit and implicit assumptions associated with ideas about the radical transfor- 
mation of human reproduction. Section 4 then explains the basic arguments in 
favour of practising robogenesis, which are related to different perceptions of the 
value of the origin of the human being itself. Indeed, it is the diverse understand- 
ing of the nature of the human being that is the main theme of this chapter. For 
this reason, I will move away from the bioethical aspects of robogenesis and in- 
stead focus on its ontological presuppositions and implications. I will argue that 
different ontological assumptions about humans (humanism, transhumanism, and 
posthumanism) can in fact lead to a positive evaluation of robogenesis (Section 
5). From a humanist perspective, the main reason for applying robogenesis may 
be the desire to protect humanity's exceptional ontological status. For transhu- 
manism, the primary reason for applying robogenesis may depend on the legiti- 
mization of the idea that there is a need to change the current status of human 
beings and enhance the human species. Posthumanism may see robogenesis as 
further evidence of the fundamental ontological openness of human beings. In the 
conclusion, I will argue that this ontological multiplicity of robogenesis implies a 
new argument about the inadequacy of the usual dichotomy between “natural” 
and “unnatural” (i.e. artificial) human reproduction. 


1. The third wave of the reproductive revolution 

The previous century was a period of intense scientific research in the field of 
reproductive biology, and research-based knowledge gradually led to the devel- 
opment of diverse reproductive technologies that modified biological aspects of 
the reproductive process of organisms (Frith 2012, 766). Organisms are time-lim- 
ited entities; therefore, reproduction (and the potential modification of reproduc- 
tion) is quite important for them in order to maintain the continuity (and potential 
change in continuity) of further life. Humans are also organisms, and thus it is not 
at all surprising that new insights in reproductive biology have led to the relatively 
rapid and widespread application of reproductive technologies to modify human 
reproduction. For this reason, some authors began to refer to this change as a “new 
revolution" (Lamm 1970). For example, John MacInnes and Julio Pérez Díaz 
(2009) have suggested that the rise of modernity is directly related to the economic 
and political transformation of human societies along with a revolution in human 
reproduction (henceforth referred to as the "reproductive revolution"). Admit- 
tedly, the exact theoretical boundaries of this revolution are disputed, as there are 
disagreements concerning the different views on the demographic, social, eco- 
nomic, historical, legal, and other definitions of the concept of the reproductive 
revolution (Robey et al. 1992; Nowak 2007; Daar 2017). From a technical per- 
spective, however, the reproductive revolution can be defined through various 
ways of applying reproductive technologies.? 

In the first wave of the reproductive revolution, reproductive technologies 
were typically used to temporarily prevent human reproduction (e.g. hormonal 
contraception). The second wave ofthe reproductive revolution was characterized 
by the application of new reproductive technologies that enabled people to repro- 
duce when they otherwise — for a variety of reasons — would not have been able 
to do so (e.g. assisted reproduction). Both waves initially encountered a degree of 
misunderstanding (e.g. the derisive phrase “test-tube baby”), but the relevant re- 
productive technologies are now commonly used in many countries to modify 
human reproduction in various ways.’ For this reason, the empirical results of 


? [n this chapter, the term "reproductive revolution" is understood only in the basic sense. This means 
that the reproductive revolution is a concept that approximately describes changes in human reproduc- 
tive capabilities. A critique of the theoretical assumptions and possible normative implications of this 
concept is not the focus of this chapter; the reproductive revolution is used here mainly as a heuristic 
tool for determining different ways of applying reproductive technologies. The same rationale applies 
to the definitional demarcation of the boundaries of the different waves of the reproductive revolution. 

^ For example, in vitro fertilization (IVF) is now legal in all countries around the world. For a long time, 
Costa Rica had been the only country that did not allow it; however, since 2017 IVF has been allowed 
there following a Costa Rican Supreme Court ruling that invalidated a previous regulation banning it 
(Valerio et al. 2017, 366). The consideration of the case of the legality of IVF in Costa Rica shows that 
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these aspects of the reproductive revolution have also been relatively well docu- 
mented (Daar 2017, 11—20); however, it is also true that the evaluations of some 
of the assumptions and implications of the application of these technologies are 
still subject to a relatively intense scholarly debate (Benagiano and Maurizio 
2009; LeMoncheck 2020). This chapter will not outline a summary, interpretation, 
or ethical assessment ofthe application of known reproductive technologies of the 
previous waves of the reproductive revolution. Instead of the past or present, this 
chapter focuses on the possible future of human reproduction. 

The third wave of the reproductive revolution will certainly depend in some 
way on a modification of the previous approaches of the reproductive revolution. 
Previous applications of reproductive technologies have often led to securing de- 
sired outcomes, but in some cases the use of these approaches has been associated 
with certain shortcomings and problematic consequences (Prudil and Pilka 2002; 
Pennigs and De Wert 2003, 397; Chatzinikolaou 2010). It is therefore likely that 
the third wave of the reproductive revolution will seek to avoid the shortcomings 
of the application of reproductive technologies used to date. One of the reasons 
for the failed application of reproductive technologies is the complexity of the 
biology of human reproduction and the ambivalence of human psychological re- 
actions to technology. To put it another way, one of the problems with the appli- 
cation of reproductive technologies are human beings themselves. This is the case 
for two reasons. Humans make decisions about the application of reproductive 
technologies; however, because of the limits of their decision-making abilities, 
they sometimes make the wrong decisions. In other cases, people may make the 
right decisions, but the actual limits of human physiology may not allow these 
decisions to be implemented. The solution offered to these shortcomings is rela- 
tively simple but also controversial for that very reason. It consists of eliminating 
the cause of the shortcomings, i.e. limiting the (failing) human factor. If one is 
only concerned with the outcome, the third wave of the reproductive revolution 
could be directed towards the implementation of innovative reproductive technol- 
ogies that would completely eliminate the shortcomings of human decision-mak- 
ing processes and fully externalize the biological aspects of human reproduction. 

Such advanced reproductive technologies do not yet exist, so currently one 
can only speak of a hypothetical third wave of the reproductive revolution. On the 


the reproductive revolution does not proceed in just one direction, since from 1995 to 2000 IVF had 
been legal and practised there (2017, 366). It should also be noted that the legality of a reproductive 
technology does not necessarily imply its availability or social acceptability and vice versa. Aspects of 
the reproductive revolution are subject to change, and these changes are the prime focus of this chapter. 


other hand, some technologies that are used for similar purposes in other areas of 
life are already being considered for application in support of human reproduc- 
tion. One of the current topics in reproductive medicine is testing the introduction 
of artificial intelligence (AI) (i.e. the automation of decision-making processes) 
into some procedures related to assisted reproduction (Varghese and Charalampos 
2019; Zaninovic and Rosenwaks 2020; Casciani et al. 2021). It 1s also a fact that 
many research institutions are in the process of developing and refining proce- 
dures that would ensure the earliest and best possible extracorporeal development 
of foetuses (Partridge et al. 2017; Bulletti and Simon 2019; Segers 2021). These 
technologies are now primarily used to modify animal reproduction (Wilkinson 
and Di Stefano 2020, 43). If it turns out that these experimental procedures are 
also effective for human reproduction, then a combination of the two (i.e. fully 
automated and external human reproduction) is quite conceivable. 

It is not at all difficult to suppose that this form of reproduction may cause 
a certain degree of caution and feelings of alienation or dismay. This is why I will 
refer to this hypothetical reproductive technology that would combine reproduc- 
tive technologies with robotics, AI, and other advanced technologies by using the 
strange-sounding neologism “robogenesis”. There are four reasons for making 
this unusual terminological decision. Firstly, the exotic tinge to the term “ro- 
bogenesis" is meant to suggest quite bluntly that the topic of this chapter is not 
the current reproductive technologies of the first and second waves of the repro- 
ductive revolution but rather the potential reproductive technologies of the next 
possible reproductive revolution. And this includes the arguments for and against 
these technologies? Secondly, the technological aspect of robogenesis is meant to 
refer quite explicitly to the idea of a possible integration of automation technolo- 
gies (AI, robots)? with reproductive technologies. Thirdly, robogenesis is a com- 
bined term which in its first part refers to a technology but which in its second 
part refers to a process of creation and to an origin (genesis). This neologism is 


? The thematic focus of this chapter is on the synergy of individual reproductive technologies, but the 
assessment of the outcome of this synergy (robogenesis) may have no bearing whatsoever on the assess- 
ment of the acceptability or otherwise of the assumptions of this synergy (1.e. Al in IVF). The neologism 
“robogenesis” is also intended to avoid the unnecessary argumentative contamination of those repro- 
ductive technologies that are already commonly used today for modifying human reproduction. 

é The term robot (robotic) is used in its broader technological sense. It is also used here in a form that is 
closer to the original meaning given to it by Karel Capek (1920). In R.U.R., Capek associates robots 
with mechanical and biological properties (protoplasm). Furthermore, R.U.R. ends with an overlooked 
reference to a text from the Book of Genesis. For an interpretation of Capek's definition of robots in the 
context of the preservation of the human species, see Odoréak (2020) and Odoréak and Bakošová 
(2021). 


therefore also an allusion to the established term “ectogenesis”.’ Ectogenesis re- 
fers broadly to technologies that aim to ensure extracorporeal gestation (Singer 
and Wells [1985] 2006, 9-10); however, some consider this term to be inaccurate, 
as the technologies in question only provide external (ecto-) gestation (develop- 
ment) (Kingma and Fin 2020, 356). These authors also point to the ambiguity of 
the term "origin" (genesis, emergence/development). This ambivalence of genesis 
is also a key aspect of those technologies that would automate human reproduc- 
tion (1.e. robogenesis). 

In short, robogenesis is the personification of a futuristic vision on where 
the development of reproductive technologies may eventually lead and a repre- 
sentation of a future where “every step of the reproductive cycle will be auto- 
mated” (Haroon 2021). In this chapter, robogenesis will therefore refer to a hy- 
pothetical reproductive technology that will effectively provide fully automated 
external human reproduction. This definition refers to the combination oftwo fun- 
damental aspects of robogenesis: automated reproduction and external human re- 
production. In the case of robogenesis, human reproduction would be carried out 
through advanced automation technologies that would autonomously carry out the 
activities necessary for embryo formation and viability. At the same time, this 
technology would ensure gestation of the embryo (and the foetus) in an automated 
extracorporeal manner. Simply put, robogenesis combines the automation of as- 
sisted reproduction with the automation of gestation (externalization; ectogene- 
sis). The automation (Casciani et al. 2021), robotization (Sroga et al. 2008), or 
mechanization (Meseguer et al. 2012) of assisted reproduction is a relatively new 
idea. On the other hand, visions of externalizing human reproduction have been 
part of the popular discourse on reproductive technologies for a relatively long 
time. Some have even suggested that the discourse on reproductive technologies 
itself is determined by reactions to popular science-fiction ideas about the possi- 
bilities of externalizing gestation (Aristarkhova 2005, 44). In the following sec- 
tions, I will delineate the basic narratives about the externalization of human ges- 
tation and then turn to contemporary proposals for automating human 
reproduction. 


2. The automation of gestation 
Probably the most famous work that discusses the possibilities of an external form 
of human reproduction is Aldous Huxley's dystopian novel Brave New World 


7 Ectogenesis is a term that is a compound of the Greek ecto (external) and genesis (origin) (Vallverdú 
and Boix 2019, 107). 
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([1932] 2018). In this novel, the externalization of human gestation is portrayed 
as one of the conditions that enable the political, social, psychological, and tech- 
nical manipulation of individuals through a global authoritarian state system. 
Huxley himself understood his “negative utopia" (1963, 232) as a critique of the 
“horrors of the Wellsian Utopia" (Smith 1969, 348). The place (topoi) and actual 
content of this dystopia are debated, but one common interpretation is that it is a 
critique of political projects in the United Kingdom in the interwar period (Von 
Miese 1944, 110). In addition to its political aspects, Huxley's novel also reflected 
on the philosophical and scientific assumptions of modern society. It is therefore 
not surprising that Huxley did not address the topic of ectogenesis for the first 
time in Brave New World. Huxley's original depiction of the externalization of 
human gestation can actually be found in his first novel, Crome Yellow ([1921] 
2018). In this novel, Huxley introduces ectogenesis through the views of a char- 
acter named Mr Scogan — who, according to some scholars, personifies Bertrand 
Russell? (Montgomery 1974; Moran 1984). Mr Scogan proposes the “‘industriali- 
zation" of pregnancy as one of the possible solutions to the shortcomings of hu- 
man society (Tripp 2015, 32). Although Huxley satirically points out the absurd 
consequences of Mr Scogan’s reductive philosophy,’ the augmentation of the pos- 
sibilities of human reproduction through “gravid bottles" ([1921] 2018, 47) is also 
presented as a hope!’ that “biologists may educate society by enabling it to use 
science wisely" (Lewicky 2008, 213). This narrative!! portrays the externalization 
of reproduction as a tool that enables the development of some hidden human 


* Huxley met Russell while studying at the University of Oxford. His attitude towards Russell was ini- 
tially critical, as he disapproved ofthe closed nature of the community that brought together Russell and 
other prominent intellectuals of the United Kingdom (the “Garsingtonians”). Huxley faulted this com- 
munity for preferring to carry out its own slogan of “saving England” as a trip “to a kind of rustic 
Bloomsbury to avoid reality and live the life of the mind" (Meckier 2003, 87). After the First World 
War, Huxley's relationship with Russell changed, probably under the influence of Huxley's attendance 
at lectures at the Cambridge Heretics’ Society (Saunders 2019, 35). In this period, Huxley’s work con- 
tains explicit references to theories put forward by Russell himself (Marovitz 2003, 145). 

? Huxley described Mr Scogan as follows: *In appearance Mr Scogan was like one of those extinct bird- 
lizards of the Tertiary... His movements were marked by the lizard's disconcertingly abrupt clockwork 
speed; his speech was thin, fluty, and dry... Mr Scogan might look like an extinct saurian" (2018, 21). 
10 Huxley described this hope in the following way: “An impersonal generation will take the place of 
Nature's hideous system. In vast state incubators, rows upon rows of gravid bottles will supply the world 
with the population it requires. The family system will disappear; society, sapped at its very base, will 
have to find new foundations; and Eros, beautifully and irresponsibly free, will flit like a gay butterfly 
from flower to flower through a sunlit world. ‘It sounds lovely’, said Anne. ‘The distant future always 
does’” ([1921] 2018, 47). 

!! Some authors (e.g. Thody 1973, 50) have suggested that Brave New World is merely a literary adap- 
tation of Russell’s The Scientific Outlook ([1931] 2001). In his review of Brave New World, Russell 
praised Huxley’s literary talent (Russell [1932] 1997, 210) but also argued that popular opposition to 
ectogenesis stems mainly from man’s desperate longing for the illusion of free will ([1932] 1997, 212). 
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characteristics. Ectogenesis and reproductive technologies only magnify" and ap- 
proximate the essential characteristics of humanity. 

Optimism about the science and accomplishment of ectogenesis can also be 
found in another classic work which is usually considered the inspiration for vi- 
sions of a new reproductive world. J. B. Haldane's Daedalus; or, Science and the 
Future (1924) is considered to be the first work to introduce the term “ectogene- 
sis" into wider public discourse (Ferreira 2017, 136). Haldane attempted to esti- 
mate the most likely development of scientific progress and its predicted impact 
on human society (Berenbaum 2012, 123). Daedalus; or, Science and the Future 
is therefore constructed upon the basis of a retrospective narrative approach, 1.e. 
from a future perspective on the present (or past). Haldane places ordinary human 
reproduction, among other things, in the past. He predicts ectogenesis and cloning 
as the most common and secure forms of future human reproduction (Haldane 
1924, 63). However, Haldane also links these reproductive technologies to the 
selection of “ancestors for the next generation based on their genetic superiority"? 
(Jeffreys 2001, 140). In Haldane's prognosis, ectogenesis itself is defined both as 
an "ordinary" reproductive technology as well as a conceptual tool that allows us 
to depict the mutable nature of the human species. Haldane presents the transfor- 
mation of humans and their reproduction as a possibility and as an existential ne- 
cessity. In Daedalus; or, Science and the Future, reproductive technologies are 
proposed to address human infertility as measures to overcome the fragility and 
contingency of human reproduction (Haldane 1924, 63). Within this narrative, the 
technologization of reproduction is thus primarily an expression of the rational 
pursuit of (species) self-preservation. For Haldane, ectogenesis and reproductive 
technologies are primarily ways to overcome the unsuitable biological limits of 
humans and are therefore tools for the improvement of humanity.'^ 

A more extravagant approach to ectogenesis (and technology in general) 
can be found in J. D. Bernal's provocatively entitled The World, The Flesh and 


12 This is why Huxley portrays ectogenesis and reproductive technologies differently in different works. 
13 One of the first responses to Daedalus; or, Science and the Future was a critical essay by Russell. In 
Icarus, or the Future of Science (1924), Russell criticizes eugenics because of the risk of its misuse by 
state or private actors. In a joint review of both works, an anonymous contributor for Nature expressed 
his *hope that Mr Haldane's booklet will not lack readers" (Anonymous 1924, 740) and described Rus- 
sell as a writer who “dislikes present-day Western civilization” (1924, 742). 

^ Haldane presents this view explicitly in his essay entitled The Last Judgment ([1927] 2017). This 
essay discusses the future end of the Earth and the extinction of humanity. Haldane, from the perspective 
of a narrator from the future, warns against the use of technology to stop evolution. According to Hal- 
dane, the fundamental mistakes of Earthlings were (or are) the application of technology to the perfec- 
tion of human subjective qualities (happiness) and the attempt to technologically preserve (the limits of) 
humanity ([1927] 2017, 292). 
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the Devil ([(1929] 2017). Unlike Huxley and Haldane, Bernal posits that science 
and technology will not only define (Huxley) and improve (Haldane) humanity 
but also radically change it. Bernal starts from the idea that the enemy of the ra- 
tional soul (i.e. scientific knowledge and creative thinking) is the tendency of hu- 
mans to limit science and technology to theories and applications that are seen 
only from the perspective of humans as individuals ([1929] 2017, 42). He points 
out that science is both valuable to humans as well as in itself ([(1929] 2017, 42). 
This is also true of the change of reproduction. In this approach, alongside other 
technologies, ectogenesis is portrayed as one of the steps that aim at the thorough 
destruction of all the usual biological determinations of human beings. The exter- 
nalization of human reproduction, which Bernal characterizes through a vision of 
modifying “the germ plasm or the living structure of the body, or both together" 
(Bernal [1929] 2017, 35), however, does not merely aim at liberating humans 
from the "requirements" of conventional reproduction. Bernal sees the real pur- 
pose of externalizing reproduction in the ontological liberation of creativity it- 
self.?^ One form of creativity's liberation may be the emergence of a new species 
that uses both habitual and seemingly unusual ways (ectogenesis) of reproducing 
and sustaining its own life. Other forms of ontological personification of creativity 
can take forms that far exceed our most fanciful expectations and ideas of what is 
human, reproduction, species, nature, science, technology, and their interrelation- 
ships. In this sense, ectogenesis is just one conceptual tool that depicts the relativ- 
ity of humans and the inadequacy of species-oriented conceptions of humanity. 
Bernal's approach to ectogenesis is thus more radical than Huxley's and Hal- 
dane's visions. He proposes reasons for the modification of human reproduction 
that are (perhaps paradoxically) independent of the biological assumptions, de- 
mands, and sentiments of ordinary human individuals. In this narrative, reproduc- 
tive technologies are an example that points to the need to transform and transcend 
humanity itself. 

It is therefore not surprising that these science fiction visions of human (re- 
productive) change have sparked a rather large wave of both specialized and gen- 
eral interest in the direction of reproductive technologies. Haldane's prediction 
caused a sensation and had an exceptional readership (Adams 2000, 462). How- 
ever, speculation about ectogenesis also generated determined public opposition 
to the possible application of such reproductive technologies right from the start 
(Ball 2011, 202). The idea of externalizing reproduction led to a long list of highly 


15 Some authors therefore interpret Bernal’s conception of creativity as a science-fiction personification 
of Eros (Hassan 1979, 130; Ferreira 2011, 122). 
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critical, albeit variously motivated, responses (e.g. Ludovici 1924; Brittain 1929). 
It has also led to ectogenesis becoming a fairly common dramatic trope in many 
works of popular culture. Not only did the term “ectogenesis” become a part of 
the lexicon, but so did problematic expressions such as “test-tube baby"! “arti- 
ficial womb", and even “abnormal reproduction”.'* Many therefore assume that 
it was these visions that led to the public’s initial reserved stance also towards 
other reproductive technologies (e.g. IVF) (Franklin 2013, 75; Ball 2013, 339). 
The problem lay in the public's persistent perceptions of the intertwining of re- 
productive technologies with specific political and national goals. Some authors 
have suggested that it is precisely such problematic perceptions that have led to 
the emergence of the non-state reproductive healthcare provider model in some 
countries (i.e. the United Kingdom) (Ferber et al. 2020, 257—258). 

Beyond the straightforward political critique, these visions of ectogenesis 
also foreshadowed the problem of correctly depicting the meaning of the applica- 
tion of science and technology. The trope of the “mad scientist" producing “de- 
canted monsters" may be more of a topic of fringe literature and dubious Internet 
forums in the present day, but real-world depictions of the results of scientific 
teams currently working on ectogenesis still lead to repeated references to some 
"brave new worlds" (Derbyshire 2019, 1; Zimmer 2021, 29). The enduring allure 
of the symbolism of these (now quite old) science fiction visions of reproduction 
is thus probably also related to the compelling portrayal of the idea of the human 
world as a purely scientific and technical problem. In such a depiction, the world 
is just an experimental factory and a precisely organized laboratory.'? This causes 
interest among recipients and dismay among critics. In other words, the appeal of 
these visions of ectogenesis lies in the pregnant expression of the simple and thus 
precisely controversial idea that reproduction is only production (Lucke 2019, 
345). And if it is true that in this approach to reproduction human children are not 


16 France Winddance Twine assumes that the term “test-tube baby" had been introduced by Huxley in 
Brave New World (Twine 2015, 6); however, other authors point out that the term had been used much 
earlier in connection with artificial insemination and embryo culture (Wilson 2011, 53). Moreover, in 
addition to being misleading, the term is also inaccurate; it would be “more correct" to speak of embryos 
from a Petri dish. 

17 There is currently an ongoing controversy over the use of this term. Elselijn Kingma and Suki Finn 
suggest that it may express the power and political implications of the technology (2020, 361). Others 
argue in favour of using the term due to the fact that it is quite well established and easily understood 
(Romanis et al. 2020, 1). 

18 This curious expression was pointed out by George Annas in his analysis of the various names for 
assisted reproduction (1984, 1415). 

1 [n this context, Federico Neresini speaks of a “laboratization of the world" (2011, 67). He defines 
laboratization as practice where "science is constantly engaged in an attempt to transform the natural/so- 
cial environment according to its needs" (2011, 67). 
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begotten but made (Kigozi 2018, 42), then the human itself is also understood 
here as a peculiar product. In this sense, these visions and their critiques express 
understandable political concerns as well as various ontological assumptions 
about humans and the world. The dispute between the proponents and opponents 
of these technologies then mainly lies in which of the geneses and ontologies they 
consider to be more existentially stable. Other things being equal, opponents usu- 
ally assume that the “providence of" nature (in the broad sense) is a more stable 
phenomenon, whereas proponents usually assume that the better option is the pru- 
dent use of science and technology. In both cases, the human being is a kind of 
creation in a sense, but the question is who is the better creator: nature mediated 
to humans or human culture? Having said that, in this binary perception there is a 
fundamental flaw to these visions and their critics. From today's point of view, 
they are based on presuppositions about anachronistic modes of creation or pro- 
duction. Therefore, they also start from an incomplete number of possible geneses 
and an incomplete set of ontologies of human origins. 


3. The automation of reproduction 
Even the most radical vision of ectogenesis assumed that humankind's future 
would be the result of its creative choices. Bernal did argue that the biology of 
human reproduction would change (or, paradoxically, be lost; [1929] 2017, 41) 
but only in order to preserve the human spirit ([(1929] 2017, 42). Even in this 
fantastical approach, human modification (nature) is proposed mainly in order to 
develop human rationality and creativity (culture) in unbridled (and possibly gro- 
tesque) forms. In this respect, however, these science fiction notions of the mod- 
ification of human reproduction are proportionally outdated, since even such ex- 
otic visions (be they perceived as utopias or dystopias) have failed to estimate 
with complete accuracy the present possibilities for the transformation of humans 
and the world. It seems no longer obvious that it is not only (in Bernal's vocabu- 
lary) the flesh that is automatable but the soul as well. This “soul” then does not 
need to be human at all, and this 1s what is now also considered to be its funda- 
mental advantage. 

The ongoing revolution in automation is therefore based on requirements 
that are similar to the reasons in favour of the application of the technical im- 
provement or replacement of (parts of) human physiology. If it seems reasonable 
to modify, improve, or replace the human body, then it may seem similarly rea- 
sonable to automate human decision-making processes. The current automation 
revolution, however, is not a concept that is completely distinct and compact. In 
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some cases, it is associated with specific technologies (Schlick 2012) or produc- 
tion processes of the “fourth industrial revolution" (Kopacek 2019). In other 
cases, this revolution is again considered to be a process that takes place at the 
technological as well as at the organizational, global, political, and social levels 
(Helbing 2015). In addition to the technological and organizational impact of this 
automation, the exact timing of the revolution in question is also unclear. Some 
locate the beginning of the automation revolution in the last decade (Scholl and 
Hanson 2020), whereas others place it at the turn of the millennium (Smith 2018, 
13); some historians even locate the birth of this trend in a much earlier time 
(Luckhurst 2014, 318). Setting aside these definitional ambiguities, in basic terms 
the current automation revolution can be simply seen as an effort to automate 
those aspects ofthe world that until recently were considered difficult to automate 
or were seen as completely non-automatable. The automation revolution is thus 
aimed at effectively automating the diverse cognitive abilities of humans (the 
“soul’’), which is why it is sometimes called “intelligent automation" (Wirtz et al. 
2021, 38) and even the automation of everything (Kuru and Yetgin 2019, 41395). 
This in turn raises the natural question of whether reproduction should be included 
in the set of this “everything”. 

Not surprisingly, however, assisted reproduction has long been an area that 
has resisted the demands of applying such automation approaches (Gupta 2020). 
Reproduction is related to existence, so a certain caution and conservative ap- 
proach to the application of new technologies is always a natural and necessary 
part of the responsible practice of assisted reproduction. The acceptability of as- 
sisted reproduction is contingent on confidence in its safety and is fundamentally 
dependent on there being hope in its success. An essential advantage of automa- 
tion is its efficiency. Recently, some critics have therefore begun to point to as- 
sisted reproduction's fundamental lag behind ongoing technological advances in 
the life sciences, biology, biomedicine, and even standards of laboratory work 
(Varghese and Charalampos 2019, 848). In biology, machine learning technolo- 
gies are now proposed for things such as limiting the human inability to predict 
the behaviour of biological systems (Carbonell et al. 2019, 1474). In biomedicine, 
the use of technologies such as automatic control, autonomous execution, AI, and 
robotics is already a fairly established practice for improving the quality and effi- 
ciency of healthcare (Graur et al. 2010, 457; Pang et al. 2018, 251). Also, the 
automation of laboratory work is a long-term trend that has been underway for the 
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last forty years (Holland and Davies 2020)? From this perspective, it is easy to 
understand why some critics have expressed astonishment at the current state of 
assisted reproduction. Nonetheless, assisted reproduction is an area where, for ob- 
vious reasons, there is little room for experimental approaches and the potential 
errors associated with them. Proponents of the application of automation in as- 
sisted reproduction therefore usually argue in favour of using already proven ad- 
vanced technologies that would be sensitively adapted to the possibilities and 
needs of specific interventions in human reproduction (Casciani et al. 2021). Pro- 
ponents of this idea often point to the need for a judicious consideration of the 
implications of changing standards in assisted reproduction (Kragh and Karstoft 
2021). Outcomes are also a fundamental topic of debate about the future of as- 
sisted reproduction, as a growing number of actors in this debate assert that the 
proper automation of assisted reproduction could dramatically increase its success 
rate while significantly reducing the costs of application (Meseguer et al. 2012; 
Varghese and Charalampos 2019; Casciani et al. 2021). The implementation of 
robotics and AI is considered to be the most promising route to such an outcome. 

Research into the use of robotic assistance technology for micromanipula- 
tion-assisted reproductive techniques is currently underway. Such technologies 
include robotic intracytoplasmic sperm injection, which uses the precision of ro- 
botic assistance to immobilize and then insert the sperm into the oocyte (Zhe et 
al. 2011, 2102). The advantages of this technology lie in minimizing the need for 
human intervention, high reproducibility, and a corresponding success rate of in- 
semination (Zhe et al. 2011, 2102). Other research teams describe the possibilities 
of the non-invasive robotic spatial manipulation of embryos (Huang et al. 2021) 
and robotic assistance in the vitrification and cryopreservation of embryos (Var- 
ghese and Charalampos 2019, 852). Robotic assistance technologies are also al- 
ready being considered for optimizing gamete and embryo selection (Wang et al. 
2019, 139). Robotics in this area would allow for the reduction of the risk of po- 
tential damage to gametes and embryos, as it would reduce the number of steps 
currently required for the assisted reproduction procedures in question. Conse- 
quently, this procedure could also lead to the greater standardization of embryo 
and gamete handling (Kragh and Karstoft 2021). Furthermore, research into the 
application of robotics in assisted reproduction is not only taking place at the level 


? However, Ian Holland and Jamie Davis also point out that in all areas of life sciences there is some 
resistance to automating laboratory work (2020). A more cautious approach to automation is particularly 
visible at academic research institutions; however, the reason for this reluctance may not lie in the re- 
sistance of the researchers themselves but rather in the nature of academic research funding (2020). 
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of the “microcosm”. Robotic assistive systems are now also successfully used in 
surgical and other medical procedures that are applied in the context of the human 
reproductive system (Jayakumaran et al. 2017). The indisputable advantage of 
such interventions in the reproductive system is greater precision and less inva- 
siveness (Sroga et al. 2008, 1308). Some even suggest that many other aspects of 
assisted reproduction could be robotized in a similar “micro-” or *macro-" manner 
(Meseguer et al. 2012). Essentially all assisted reproduction procedures that are 
characterized by repetition, while also requiring high precision, controllability, 
and safety, are a fundamental objective of such robotization. 

Having said that, assisted reproduction certainly requires accurate and safe 
procedures as well as proper evaluations of those procedures. The second part of 
the proposals for automating assisted reproduction therefore aims at streamlining 
the decision-making processes of the professionals that are involved. One of the 
essential prerequisites for successful assisted reproduction is the identification of 
an embryo that is suitable for transfer to the uterus for subsequent gestation.?! At 
the present time, the assessment of embryo viability is mainly based on the exper- 
tise of embryologists (Lundin and Ahlstróm 2015, 460). Embryologists determine 
(or estimate) the predicted viability of the embryo based on observations of mor- 
phological and other features of particular embryos (Lundin and Ahlstróm 2015, 
460). Gaining proficiency in assessing viability is not a trivial matter, as mastering 
this skill requires relatively long training and extensive experience in embryo as- 
sessment (Khosravi et al. 2019, 21). This activity is also relatively costly. There 
are also some differences among experts in assessing embryo viability, given that 
there are different viability assessment protocols for this activity (Nasiri and 
Eftekhari-Y azdi 2015), and therefore embryo selection for assisted reproduction 
depends on subjective human decisions. This subjectivity in decision-making pro- 
cesses could be reduced or fully eliminated in the future by the proper use of AI. 
In some cases, algorithms that use deep machine learning methods can already 
estimate embryo viability just as well as some embryologists (Khosravi et al. 
2019, 21). The reason is quite simple. These algorithms can access a database of 
viable embryo examples that far surpasses the experience of any embryologist. 
These databases are also continuously expanding, so it can be assumed that the 
capabilities of the algorithms to determine embryo viability will continue to im- 
prove. For this reason, proponents of the application of AI in assisted reproduction 


?! Currently, single-embryo transfer is preferred in assisted reproduction. Single-embryo transfer aims 
to avoid the negative consequences that are naturally associated with multiple pregnancy. Assessing 
embryo viability therefore plays an even more important role today for the success of assisted reproduc- 
tion. 
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suggest that the use of AI could lead to an improved assessment of gamete quality 
and embryo viability (Zaninovic and Rosenwaks 2020, 914) as well as a more 
efficient estimation of gestational success (Miyagi et al. 2019) and even a predic- 
tion of the success of assisted reproduction as such (Goyal et al. 2020). This opti- 
mism is based on the notion that AI has the unique potential to incorporate the 
biological and social dissimilarities of individuals at the level of fertility (Trolice 
et al. 2021). In other words, it is assumed that the analysis of large amounts of 
medical, genetic, and social data using AI can lead to the discovery of new solu- 
tions that would enhance human reproductive capabilities.? From a theoretical 
perspective, AI is thus applicable to all areas of assisted reproduction that require 
challenging decision-making and creative processes; however, even ifthe applica- 
bility of AI in assisted reproduction is definitively confirmed, the practical ques- 
tion of how to specifically incorporate AI into decision-making processes con- 
cerning assisted reproduction remains open. 

A similar problem can be seen in all other areas where the use of AI is 
proposed. In general terms, three basic ways of incorporating AI into decision- 
making processes can be determined.? The first way of incorporating AI into de- 
cision-making processes uses technology to merely inform human decision-mak- 
ing (Ouyang and Jiao 2021, 2). In this case, AI only provides the informational 
basis that enables a human to make a certain decision, take certain action, or per- 
form a certain activity. This sort of AI has an advisory and informational function 
(Guzman 2016, 69), and the main actor is the human. The second way of incor- 
porating AI into decision-making processes uses AI to monitor and possibly 
change the results of some human decision-making processes. In this approach, 
AI provides information and ensures the limitation of possible incorrect human 
decisions (Hoc 2007, 283). The second form of AI incorporation is therefore 
mainly used in activities and situations where there is a risk of some level of fa- 
tigue and loss of human attention, which is why it is sometimes referred to as 
“peer AT" (Gromyko et al. 2017, 238). In this case, the human and AI are co-actors 
in a certain activity. The final way of applying AI in decision-making processes 


? However, such optimism about AI is not shared by all participants in this debate (Trolice et al. 2021). 
The problem with the current application of AI in assisted reproduction lies mainly in the fact that there 
are still no studies that sufficiently confirm the suitability of such technologies for the clinical practice 
of assisted reproduction (Casciani et al. 2021). 

23 The definition of this distribution is built upon a theoretical model proposed by Fan Ouyang and 
Pengcheng Jiao for paradigms for the use of AI in education (2021). Ouyang and Jiao argue that educa- 
tion is moving towards a reflexive use of AI (2021, 1). This model is applied here to the problem of AI 
use in assisted reproduction, but this does not mean to imply that the uses of AI in assisted reproduction 
would necessarily be the same. 
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is based on the assumption that applying the results of human decision-making 
processes is unnecessary and harmful in certain cases. The problem with human 
decisions may be that human decision-making capabilities have certain limits that 
lead to the unpredictability of these decisions. Indeed, it is precisely the unpre- 
dictability and subjective nature of human decisions that can in some cases lead 
to negative consequences. Therefore, this way of incorporating AI into decision- 
making processes uses AI to directly manage the human decision-making pro- 
cesses (Ouyang and Jiao 2021, 2). AI plays a major active role in this approach as 
human decision-making processes are completely replaced by automated man- 
agement. 

From a theoretical point of view, there are therefore three ways of applying 
AT in assisted reproduction. Based on an analysis of large amounts of data and 
examples, AI can provide experts with valuable information that will increase the 
likelihood of a decision being correct. For instance, AI could provide information 
about the likely viability of an embryo; an embryologist could then use this infor- 
mation and his own expertise to make a definitive decision about the quality of 
that embryo. As noted above, such an application of AI in assisted reproduction 
is being used in experimental form today. However, some authors hypothesize 
that AI will be able to assess embryo viability even more accurately, reliably, and 
quickly than any human embryologist (VerMilyea et al. 2020, 772). If this ability 
of AI is indeed confirmed in non-experimental settings, then it is very easy to 
imagine AI being incorporated into the direct supervision of embryo quality as- 
sessment as well. In this case, AI would prevent the embryologist from incorrectly 
assessing embryo viability. Such an incorporation of AI would also be useful for 
making the training of new professionals (collaboration) more effective, thus in- 
creasing the efficiency of the whole assisted reproduction process. Similar ways 
of applying AI can be imagined in other areas of assisted reproduction, although 
it is also clear that there will be fundamental reservations about these applications 
of AI as well, based on concerns regarding the safety of the technologies and pro- 
cedures involved (Kragh and Karstoft 2021). Safety 1s the core reason for a third 
possible way of applying AI in assisted reproduction. An assessment of embryo 
viability is carried out in cases of assisted reproduction to ensure the highest prob- 
ability of successful gestation. If embryo viability provides the best estimate for 
the probability of successful gestation, and AI can identify the most viable em- 
bryo, then it is not at all obvious why that particular embryo should not be used 
for a particular embryo transfer, gestation, and assisted reproduction. If AI is mak- 
ing the right decision in this case, then it makes sense to make that decision and 
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only that decision. Thus, from a theoretical point of view, a third way of incorpo- 
rating AI into assisted reproduction is quite conceivable. AI would decide on the 
relevant assisted reproduction procedures and thus the outcome of human repro- 
duction. 

Of course, none of the participants in today's debate about the introduction 
of AI into assisted reproduction explicitly argue in favour of removing experts 
from the decision-making and creative processes related to assisted reproduction. 
The debate is rather usually framed by the familiar slogan that “humans should 
stay in the loop” (Johnson 2008, 535). On the other hand, some authors are already 
using examples in this context that refer to the automation that takes place in the 
automotive and other industries (Casciani et al. 2021), which illustrates that the 
future role of humans in the automation loop can be imagined in very different 
ways. The current scholarly debate is largely concerned with the technical, safety, 
and medical aspects of the first and second ways of incorporating automation into 
assisted reproduction. The same is true for the ethical evaluation of these innova- 
tive options.” In other words, the discussion today is mainly focused on aspects 
of the partial introduction of automation into reproduction, as currently there are 
only technologies that allow the partial robotization and partial introduction of AI 
into assisted reproduction. The same applies to ectogenesis; however, the partial 
automation of human reproduction is not the present focus. This chapter deals 
with robogenesis, which is a hypothetical technology that would fully combine all 
the proposed ways of automating human reproduction. The fundamental question 
then is what reasons might lead someone to accept the application of fully auto- 
mated external human reproduction. 


4. Arguments in favour of robogenesis 

The answer to this question may be very simple. Robogenesis would mean one 
more reproductive option. If we care about increasing reproductive options, then 
we could accept the application of robogenesis. Furthermore, the demand for more 
options could be justified in two different ways. More options are good because 
they increase the number of good choices. In this case, the justification is directed 
at increasing the total sum of good choices. However, a larger number of choices 
can also be good because it limits the necessity of choosing the wrong choice. In 


4 At the time of writing this chapter, there was only a single (preprint) study (Afnan et al. 2021) that 
explicitly addressed the issue of the ethical evaluation of the (partial) introduction of AI into IVF. In this 
respect, the evolution of technology has outpaced the evolution of ethics. The authors of the above study 
point out many ethical issues related to AI and suggest reasonable ways to regulate the application of 
this technology to IVF (Afnan et al. 2021). 
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the latter case, the justification is more likely motivated by a proportional reduc- 
tion in the number of bad choices (“evil”). A greater number of choices may help 
us gain something, while it also may help us avoid losing something. This is also 
true in the rationale for robogenesis. 

The first way of justifying the application of robogenesis is based on an 
ideological approach that assumes that if we have the appropriate technological 
means (capabilities) to modify human biology according to our preferences, then 
we should use these means (technology).? However, this approach is only an ex- 
pression of a more general principle that states that if we care about a certain 
outcome that is considered good from a general point of view, and we also have 
the necessary tools to achieve that outcome, then we should use those tools (op- 
tions) to achieve that outcome. In the case of robogenesis, such a goal is further 
existence. Since further existence is usually considered a good in itself, technol- 
ogy that contributes (or can contribute) to that goal should not be considered bad 
(or should not be prohibited). Thus, a proponent of robogenesis would point out 
that this technology is merely a very advanced and unusual tool to provide for our 
normal efforts to match requirements with the reproductive possibilities. The re- 
quirements would be met by changing the possibilities of achieving them. Ro- 
bogenesis would only increase the sum of opportunities to realize valuable wishes. 
Under certain circumstances, the justification for an application of robogenesis 
that does not operate solely with the concept of the fulfilment of desires or wishes 
is also conceivable. A second justification of robogenesis might assume that the 
application of this technology may be necessary in certain circumstances. Propo- 
nents of such a justification would argue that in some cases, robogenesis may be 
considered a necessary condition for the application of reproduction. The validity 
of such a justification, however, depends crucially on an explication of the cir- 
cumstances upon the basis of which we would have grounds for making the use 
of robogenesis obligatory. The reasons for such an obligation may not only lie in 
some malevolent plans of totalitarian politicians (Brave New World) but may also 
be naturally related to the application of sound principles of individual freedom 
and responsibility for the future of humankind. The first reason for the obligation 
of robogenesis could be based on the well-known principle of procreative 


25 Similar arguments for the modification of human biology can be found in the current debate about the 
"enhancement of love". Proponents ofthe technological modification of love assume that the application 
of things such as pharmacological techniques could lead to more stable (or preferred) forms of human 
romantic cohabitation (Earp and Savulescu 2020). 
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beneficence (Savulescu 2001)? According to this principle, reproductive actors 
have a personal responsibility for the best outcome of their reproduction (Hotke 
2014, 255). If robogenesis could provide a reproductive outcome that was better 
than other forms of conventional and assisted reproduction, then, based on the 
principle of procreative beneficence, reproductive actors would have an obliga- 
tion to choose robogenesis for their reproduction. A second reason for the obliga- 
tion of robogenesis could be based on an assessment of the goodness of group 
reproductive outcomes, 1.e. the responsibility to save the human species. The prin- 
ciple of procreative beneficence would be replaced by the principle of preserving 
long-term human survival (Munévar 2014, 197). When considering the premises 
of safety, it would be sufficient to add the factual premises of the future destruc- 
tion of the Earth as well as the complexities of normal human reproduction in an 
extra-terrestrial environment (e.g. gravity, radiation, and resources). In these cir- 
cumstances, robogenesis could be portrayed as an essential condition that would 
prevent the extinction of humanity.”’ From this perspective, the obligation would 
be to use robogenesis (i.e. survival in space) as well as undertake research into 
robogenesis (i.e. the prevention of humanity's extinction). Robogenesis can thus 
be imagined as a “luxury” option that would fulfil the diverse wishes of variously 
motivated individuals as well as a vital necessity that would ensure the existence 
of some individuals or, indeed, humanity as a whole. 


5. Robogenesis and humanism, transhumanism, and posthumanism 

The acceptability of such arguments in favour of robogenesis depends on the jus- 
tifications for the conceivable change in human reproductive capacities and on an 
overall understanding of that aspect of robogenesis which would be seen as its 
primary goal. Different theories about humans may therefore lead to different un- 
derstandings of the purpose of applying robogenesis. One of the most prominent 
ideological concepts regarding humans is humanism. In a broad sense, humanism 
is a collective label for a group of philosophical theories that primarily focuses on 
defining the status of human beings and their relationship to other objects and 
subjects in the world (Setiya 2018, 457). For humanism, the most fundamental 


?6 The principle of procreative beneficence is used here as an illustrative example to amplify some as- 
pects of the potential application of robogenesis. The choice of this example does not mean to imply 
that this principle is irrefutable. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to delineate the advantages and 
disadvantages of procreative beneficence. For arguments for and against the principle of procreative 
beneficence, see the study by Andrew Hotke (2014). 

27 A similar argument concerning ectogenesis is presented by Matthew Edwards (2021). He argues that 
embryo space colonization technology has greater potential for the preservation of the human species 
than the usual proposals to colonize the galaxy through manned space missions (2021, 323). 
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issue is the determination of the proper value of human beings and the subsequent 
structure of human relations to the world. Humanist philosophies are primarily 
divided according to different perceptions of these relations. In some humanist 
philosophies, the central relation is the connection of humans to a transcendent 
being (religious humanism; De Gruchy 2018), while in others the fundamental 
relation is that of humans to nature (secular humanism; Felderhof 2011). Some 
humanist philosophies see the crucial relation of humans as being towards a par- 
ticular community or to humanity itself (social humanism; Ellis 2012). Other phi- 
losophies of humanism see the most important relation of humans in connection 
to life and the meaning of existence (existentialist humanism; Melhi et al. 2020). 
All these philosophies build such a structure of diverse relations upon a common 
assumption about the particularity of human beings (Figdor 2021, 1546). Human- 
istic philosophies assume that humans and humanity are both special, unique, and 
irreplaceable in some way. Humanism considers humanity as an entity that has a 
specific status (exceptionalism). This status sets humanity apart from other enti- 
ties in the world (uniqueness). At the same time, this identity of humanity (spe- 
cialness, exceptionality) is the basis for the idea of humanity's irreplaceable posi- 
tion in the world. Different humanistic philosophies then privilege different 
essential characteristics that ensure the special status of the human being. The 
essential characteristics are usually derived from an understanding of a human's 
preferred relationship to the world (i.e. soul, rationality, and creativity). 

All of these characteristics, however, in some way express the rather simple 
idea of a human's perfectibility: *What a Piece of Work is Man!" (Shakespeare 
[1600—1601] 2000, 85).?* If this perfection does exist, it is fitting that it should 
continue to do so. For humanism, therefore, human reproduction is one of the 
fundamental aspects of its assumptions about human beings (Hafer 2020), since 
quite obviously, without human reproduction, exceptional human beings would 
not exist, and thus humanism itself would not be possible. Of course, the funda- 
mental controversy in humanism is the question of the essence of humankind, so 
different forms of humanism may prefer those modes of human reproduction that, 
according to the assumptions of that particular humanism, preserve the proper 
essence of humans. On the other hand, if the humanisms in question are human- 
isms not only for the sake of reproducing humanism itself (1deology), but are pri- 
marily for the sake of seeking to preserve humankind, then reproductive 


28 Hamlet’s exclamation is interpreted by some authors as Shakespeare's expression of the basic para- 
digm of humanism (Nowottny 1964, 63). Others point out that Hamlet's exclamation, as well as Shake- 
speare's relationship to humanism, is open to multiple interpretations (Garabedian 1996; Norman 2004, 
1-2). 
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technologies that appropriately fulfil this goal should be acceptable to human- 
ism.” This should probably also be true of robogenesis, since the operational 
mode of such technology is to increase the possibilities for human reproduction 
and thus increase the possibilities for human preservation. From a humanist point 
of view, both variants of the argument in favour of applying robogenesis might 
be acceptable under certain circumstances. In good times, robogenesis could 
simply mean an option pointing to human exceptionalism. In bad times, robogen- 
esis would imply a condition that would protect the existence (exceptionalism) of 
the human being, the human species, and humanism itself. From the point of view 
of humanism, the general sense of applying robogenesis may be to highlight the 
exceptional ontology of human beings, which must be protected at all times. For 
humanism, even such an extravagant technology as robogenesis can serve as a 
tool to preserve the “masterpiece” or preserve the belief in the “masterpiece” that 
is the human being. 

Humans can be characterized through beauty as well as through a certain 
misery, since the human species also exhibits some biological, psychological, and 
other deficiencies (Gehlen [1957] 1980; Tomašovičová 2021, 31). These deficien- 
cies can be evaluated in two different ways, which delineate two other concepts 
of the status of human beings. Transhumanism is a school of thought that is based 
on the common notion that some human failings are the very reason for human 
exceptionalism.’ Unlike humanism, transhumanism assumes that humans have 
yet to become some sort of “masterpiece”. Transhumanism thus agrees with hu- 
manism on the idea of the existence of human exceptionalism (Cordeiro 2019, 
70). For transhumanism, however, the exceptional status of human beings lies 
primarily in human ingenuity, which is principally aimed at overcoming all hu- 
man shortcomings (Ráhme 2021, 119). Since transhumanism views the overcom- 
ing of all human shortcomings as an essential human characteristic, all forms of 
overcoming shortcomings are seen as good (Clark 2013, 124). Some transhuman- 
ists also believe that, in certain circumstances, human enhancement can also lead 
to a fundamental transformation and overcoming of humanity and to the creation 


2 The conflict between different forms of humanism also lies in the important consideration of whether 
a particular form of saving a person requires the restriction, limitation, or even sacrifice of another per- 
son. This fundamental ethical issue will not be addressed in this chapter, since the present focus is on 
robogenesis, a technology that is (at least hypothetically) deliberately designed to maximize the viability 
and success of human reproduction. 

?? Aldous Huxley's brother, Julian, is usually credited with coining the term “transhumanism” (Bostrom 
2005a, 6). Julian Huxley defined transhumanism as a belief that called for the transcendence of man and 
of the human species (Huxley [1957] 2015, 15). Christian Byk points out, however, that the term “trans- 
humanism" had been used in the same context much earlier by the French philosopher Jean Coutrout 
(Byk 2021, 143). 
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of a new posthuman species (Bostrom 2005b, 207). The dispute within transhu- 
manism then focuses on a disagreement about the definitive purpose of human 
enhancement. The more radical branch of transhumanism assumes that the ulti- 
mate goal of human enhancement is the transcendence of humans (Fernández and 
Rueda 2021, 226). Radical transhumanists therefore consider those forms of hu- 
man modification that lead to the quickest elimination of the “human problem” 
(Mossbridge 2019, 302). The proponents of this type of transhumanism demand 
a fundamental acceleration of human transformation, which is why they argue in 
favour of the free and unrestricted use of any human enhancement (More [1999] 
2013, 449). However, representatives of the more moderate branch of transhu- 
manism argue that the qualitative transcendence of man is only a possible and 
thus not a necessary goal of human enhancement (Gócke 2018, 33). These more 
moderate transhumanists therefore argue in favour of the social regulation of hu- 
man enhancement (Hughes 2004, 22). Proponents of moderate transhumanism 
thus assume that the most appropriate way to solve “the human problem" and 
create posthumans is through a gradual reform of human biology, which includes 
reforming human reproduction. From the point of view of transhumanism, ro- 
bogenesis would be only one of the options that would lead (either rapidly or 
gradually) to the welcome elimination of fundamental human reproductive defi- 
ciencies. For transhumanists, the possible existence of robogenesis would also le- 
gitimize their philosophical approach to human beings; it would be evidence of 
the desirability of changing humans’ basic biological characteristics. Both argu- 
ments in favour of applying robogenesis might thus be acceptable to transhuman- 
ists. Robogenesis would represent a technology that fundamentally increases the 
necessary space for the transformation of human biology and that constitutes an- 
other possibility in a series of steps (options) that may lead to the creation of 
posthumans. The possible compulsory application of robogenesis could in turn be 
seen by transhumanists as evidence of the necessary change of the human species 
into a posthuman one. Transhumanism would thus require a reformulation of the 
obligatory argument for the application of robogenesis. In a transhumanist lens, 
the effort to preserve the human species (humanism) would be replaced by the 
need to transcend the human species (posthuman species). The meaning of apply- 
ing robogenesis is therefore different in transhumanism than it is in humanism. 
For transhumanism, the meaning of applying robogenesis would consist of prov- 
ing the fragility of human beings, i.e. in proving an inappropriate ontology which 
precisely for this reason would need to be technologically transformed, improved, 
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or abandoned. But even mastery of a new work does not necessarily mean that 
this work will ultimately have true value. 

Posthumanism is an umbrella term for a wide range of philosophical theo- 
ries that assume a human's value lies neither in his special past nor in a vision of 
his special future. This is simply because a human's value is not really special at 
all. Posthumanism is a group of critical theories that are based on the notion that 
the multitude of human shortcomings is definitive proof of humans’ ordinariness. 
Posthumanists typically argue that this unremarkable character of humanity can 
be found in two basic ways of misunderstanding the true nature of humans. Firstly, 
humanism’s visions of humankind’s titanic past and present are simply false, be- 
cause they do not coincide at all with humanity’s actual agency (Ferrando 2019, 
24). Posthumanists argue that the long-term agency of humanity is causing un- 
precedented environmental destruction, which can also lead to a threat to life it- 
self. And the problem is not only the impact on the lives of other species (Valera 
2014, 488). The same human approach is being applied within the human species 
itself. Many posthumanists point out that there are countless examples in human 
history where humans have been displaced from the community of humanity (Fer- 
rando 2013, 28). For posthumanism, humanism is merely a misguided ideology 
that excuses human failings with fantasies of a “masterpiece”. Such an illusion is 
hardly sustainable in the face of contemporary reality, which is why, according to 
posthumanists, there is a second kind of delusion about the nature of humanity 
today. The second way of obfuscating human nature is built on the projection of 
the idea of human exceptionalism into the future of posthumanity. Posthumanists 
argue that transhumanist visions of a Promethean future for posthumanity are as 
false as the assumptions of old humanism (Bolter 2016, 2). Transhumanists colo- 
nize the future instead of the past (Pearson 1997, 236). The dominant transhuman- 
ist orientation toward the future of posthumanity then leads to two fundamental 
flaws of transhumanism. The projection of humanity into the future of posthu- 
manity leads to an ignoring of the demands of some groups of contemporary hu- 
manity and thus brings about an overlooking of the needs of people who are not 
fortunate enough to participate in the technical solutions to ensure the arrival of a 
new posthuman civilization (e.g. the problem of resource distribution). On the 
other hand, projecting humanity into a posthuman future also implies ignoring the 
demands of potential posthumans. Posthumanists point out that many transhu- 
manist visions of the posthuman are built on the idea of maximizing current hu- 
man characteristics and thus on the pursuit of human preservation in the posthu- 
man (Roden 2010, 28). In doing so, transhumanism paradoxically limits the 
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possibilities for the existence of different forms of posthumans. For posthuman- 
ism, transhumanism is therefore merely superhumanism, a concept that reiterates 
all the problems and failures of humanism in a superlative way. Posthumanists 
see the root of these common problems of humanism and transhumanism in the 
inappropriate exclusion of humanity from its relations to the world (Haraway 
2003). In other words, the problem of humanism and transhumanism lies in the 
misconception of human identity. Posthumanists assume that human identity is 
not the result of some exceptional essence of humanity (humanism or transhu- 
manism), but rather that it results from a complex intersection of diverse relation- 
ships between different aspects of the world (Haraway 1990, 197). A human is 
therefore exactly the same material object as all other objects of the world (e.g. 
new materialism). A human's identity is not closed, limited, or fixed, but is instead 
radically hybrid and open to all possible changes (Pisarski 2021, 3). Precisely be- 
cause of this, it is also necessarily open to technological completion. The posthu- 
manist attachment to technology is built on the idea of the dissolution of all forms 
of humankind's apparent exceptionalism; for posthumanism, there is no funda- 
mental difference in principle between technologically enhanced and non-en- 
hanced humans. In posthumanism, technology is only seen as a tool that increas- 
ingly demonstrates the untenable assumptions of humanism and transhumanism. 
Any forms of identity or assemblage of humans and technology are therefore per- 
missible (Fox and Alldred 2020, 122). This even applies to those modes of assem- 
blage that do not make any use of the technological completion of their identity. 
However, while all modes of being are equal, they are not the same (Braidotti 
2020, 469). This also applies to diverse forms of reproduction. For posthumanism, 
robogenesis would be just one more possibility that points to the blurred bounda- 
ries between technology, humans, and other organisms (out-of-body reproduc- 
tion); the voluntary use of robogenesis could serve as a fundamental example of 
the blurred boundaries of human biology and thus as a fundamental example of 
the merging of humans with posthumans. On the other hand, the obligatory form 
of robogenesis in posthumanism loses its justification, since the goal of posthu- 
manism is not the necessary and exclusive preservation of humans or posthu- 
mans.*! Otherwise, posthumanism would fall into similar problems to those it 


?! Posthumanism argues against the preference for the needs of some species (human animals) at the 
expense of the needs of others (non-human animals) (Schussler 2020, 40); however, equating the re- 
quirements of all species can paradoxically (under certain circumstances) also lead to ignoring the spe- 
cific existential requirements of some species. For example, it is questionable whether posthumanism 
can formulate a criterion that would prevent the extinction of a particular species that threatens the sur- 
vival of other species by its very existence (Bakošová and Odoréak 2020). 
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criticizes in humanism and transhumanism (i.e. a preference for only certain ob- 
jects of the world). From the perspective of posthumanism, the point of applying 
robogenesis may be to illustrate the open ontology of the human, which is pre- 
cisely why it is free to be supplemented by any technology. 


Conclusion 

It is quite obvious that the application of robogenesis for human reproduction 
would be associated with a whole series of very serious ethical, social, legal, and 
practical issues. For instance, it is not at all clear how the various procedures of 
robogenesis (e.g. automation and AI) would affect the complex debate on the eth- 
ical aspects of selection, cryopreservation, and embryo modification. Robogene- 
sis would also likely have an impact on the related debate about the moral permis- 
sibility of certain biomedical interventions into the integrity of the human 
individual (automation of medicine). It would also fundamentally change certain 
social and gender expectations that are commonly associated with human repro- 
duction (pregnancy); however, it could also increase the social inequalities that 
would result from the economic disparities between the benefits of robogenesis 
and the possibilities of normal reproduction (the problem of accessibility). From 
a legal point of view, the problem of robogenesis may in turn lie in the question 
of responsibility for carrying out processes that would completely automate and 
externalize human reproduction altogether. Ultimately, it is not at all clear even 
what date of birth would be entered on the birth certificate of an individual created 
by robogenesis. All of these serious (or curious) issues are mainly related to prob- 
lems of the practical and technical safety of applying robogenesis. Since research 
is already underway into technologies related to some parts of the automation of 
human reproduction, it is reasonable to assume that the relevance of these funda- 
mental practical issues will only increase. 

On the other hand, the evaluation of robogenesis depends not only on the 
important practical implications of the application of this technology but also on 
substantive theoretical assumptions about the origins and value of the subject of 
robogenesis. From this perspective, the fundamental objection to robogenesis is 
the assumption that this technology could alter individuals’ self-understanding, 
transform relationships between individuals, and modify continuity between gen- 
erations. Such an argument would simply assert that robogenesis would be an ar- 
tificial mode of reproduction, which would therefore create artificial humans. This 
naturalistic argument is based on a deeper ontological and epistemological prob- 
lem that concerns the categorical distinction between artificial and natural objects; 
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however, the first problem with any naturalistic argument is that, for the most part, 
there is no clear criterion that definitively and indiscriminately just divides all 
objects and then only into artificial and natural ones. This does not naturally imply 
that natural and artificial objects do not exist, since in this case an absence of 
precise evidence is not evidence of absence. The more serious problem with the 
naturalistic argument is usually in the tacit premise that the artificial (whatever it 
may be) is simply bad. The reason for such an assessment is perhaps the idea that 
the artificial is somehow connected to humans, who are in many ways imperfect; 
therefore, anything artificial will eventually be imperfect and in many ways bad. 
From a certain point of view, such scepticism about the nature of humans is un- 
derstandable. In the case of robogenesis, however, this argument is not entirely 
relevant, since it is based on the dilemma of choice between culture and nature. 
In the case of robogenesis, a third factor plays a crucial role: a culture which or- 
ganizes itself naturally without human intervention (AI and automation). The 
specificity of robogenesis therefore lies in the fundamental personification of the 
trilemma of choice between nature, culture, and *natureculture".?? Each trilemma 
provides more choices than each dilemma, and many different arguments for and 
against applying robogenesis are thus conceivable. This chapter has sought to 
show that the application of robogenesis could, under certain circumstances, co- 
create an ontological status for humans that is both more artificial (in the sense of 
technical intervention) and natural (in the sense of no human intervention). Such 
a paradoxical ontological consequence is also acceptable, to varying degrees, for 
contemporary theories of humanism, transhumanism, and posthumanism. 
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Chapter 2 
Is It Still Me? The Self, Memory, and the Relevance 
of the First-Person Perspective 


Andrej Rozemberg 


Abstract: What would really change if it turned out that a person is nothing more than a se- 
quence of mental events and that the permanent self is an illusion? Of course, the answer is 
"nothing". Some contemporary authors have attempted to resolve this paradox, not dissimilarly 
to early Abhidharma scholars, by distinguishing between conventional and metaphysical levels 
of argumentation. On the conventional or phenomenal level, it would be absurd to deny the 
reality of persons or subjects of experience; however, outside of that — independently of the 
facts of our grammar or language - there are no such things as selves or persons. In this chapter, 
I argue that such a reductionist division is unjustified for many reasons. Despite the fact that 
non-self theories are unable to weaken the declared illusiveness of our sense of self, and para- 
sitize often on our first-person intuitions and language (while simultaneously denying their on- 
tological claims), there is no good reason to rule out the self from the debate of personal identity. 
Particularly if this self — being phenomenologically immune to psychological and bodily 
changes — seems to match our sense of diachronic identity and face several theoretical difficul- 
ties (e.g. “replacement”, “fission”, “duplication”, or “memory gaps") better than reductionist 
approaches that analyse identity in terms of psychological continuity. I argue that although 
selves may not be the same thing as persons in an obvious sense, they should not be neglected 
as the primary source of our sense of identity over time. Using John Locke’s memory theory of 
personal identity, I illustrate the theoretical difficulties that can arise from confusing the identity 
of the rememberer with the continuity of memories. I argue, inter alia, that if memory is what 
constitutes our identity, then there are necessarily persons without a past. On the contrary, if we 
accept the possibility of forgetful subjects, we can think under certain conditions about pruden- 
tial concern and moral responsibility even in the absence of autobiographical memories, regard- 
less of whether the narrative selves are separated by retrograde amnesia or physical death. 
Keywords: Self, sense of self, first-person perspective, reductionism, memory, memory im- 
pairments, personal identity. 


Just as a calf finds its own mother among thousands of cows, so actions done 
in a former life unerringly reach the perpetrator thereof. 
Visnu Dharmasütra XX. 47 


Introduction 

In the Devadüta Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, Yama, the god of death, explains 
to a certain unfortunate soul who finds himself in a place of suffering (ndraka) 
that it was he who had committed a grave sin and was now condemned to taste its 
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bitter fruits.? For orthodox Buddhists, this passage poses a considerable exegetic 
problem. The main reason for this lies in a theory according to which there is no 
self behind the changing mental and bodily states and that what is called a “‘per- 
son" for purely conventional reasons is only a bundle of subpersonal constituent 
components (skandha), or — in a diachronic sense — a series of momentary enti- 
ties.^^ But when one returns to the opening sutra, one finds that the god of death 
does not think like a Buddhist philosopher. He does not say to that person that it 
was the "earlier stage of the causal chain" that had performed the act and that the 
“later stage" bore responsibility. Nor does he say that he is “neither the same nor 
a different person" (na ca so, na ca afno).*> He says that “it was he” (tayà v’ 
etam), which means that this person had to have existed at the time of the given 
deed, even without remembering it. 

In this regard, it is worthwhile pointing out a certain interesting moment in 
the broader historical and philosophical context, namely, that the Buddhist “non- 
self" doctrine, in addition to being probably the first non-intuitive theory of the 
person, is also an example of the powerlessness of philosophical theories in the 
face of lived reality. One remarkable example of this powerlessness can be seen 
in the story of the monk Khemaka (SN 22.89, S IIL,130), who even after years of 
study is unable to rid himself of his illusory sense of self. Khemaka responds to 
the questions of older monks of Kosambi by saying that although he does not 
consider any of the skandhas to be the self, he still cannot get rid of the concept 
of “I am" (asmi ti). A more interesting thing than this statement, however, is the 
solution (or trick) by which some authors have attempted to mitigate that paradox, 
and which, with a touch of irony, may be called the "perfect trick of reduction- 
ism". This solution consists of two steps. The first of these is to distinguish be- 
tween two "levels" or truths: (1) the phenomenal or conventional and (ii) the meta- 
physical. The second step is to claim that the concept of the "non-self" does not 
deny the reality of persons at the phenomenal level; it merely does not recognize 
them as ontologically fundamental beings. Even if a reductionist philosopher 
knows that there is no self, in ordinary life he may nonetheless refer to himself in 
the first-person mode, use a name, take on commitments, make promises, and 
possess things, which is a strategy that does not cause Buddhist authors any seri- 
ous problems, as Steven Collins (1994) writes in an article entitled “What are 
Buddhists Doing When They Deny the Self?" The Oxford philosopher Derek 


3 tayà v' etam papanj kamman katar; tvañ fieva tassa vipdkam patisanyvedissasiti, MN 130, M iii 178. 
? In the words of Visudhimagga XVI.90: “For there is suffering, but none who suffers; Doing exists 
although there is no doer..." 

35 See Minh Chau (1964, 61). 
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Parfit says it almost identically to the Buddhist philosophers, merely emphasizing 
the pragmatic aspect a little more: 


An outright denial [of a person — AR] is of course absurd. As Reid protested in the eighteenth 
century, “I am not thought, I am not action, I am not feeling. I am something which thinks 
and acts and feels." [...] A Bundle Theorist admits this fact, but claims it to be only a fact 
about our grammar, or our language. There are persons or subjects in this language- 
dependent way. If, however, persons are believed to be more than this [...] the Bundle 
Theorist denies that there are such things. (Parfit [1987] 2016, 93) 


What does such a division mean from a methodological point of view? First 
of all, it means that in the given scheme of things — and this applies to all reduc- 
tionist approaches — there will be a logical preference for approaches that analyse 
the identity of a person in terms of continuity (bodily, psychological, or phenom- 
enal) and that reduce identity to something that it is not. Such an analysis of per- 
sons will often consist of descriptions of mental and physical states or events with- 
out referring to the subject of these states, who can be judged to be something 
more than the product of language or autobiographical memory; furthermore, this 
purely impersonal description of our lives will be taken as being complete (Parfit 
1984, 341). 

The position I argue for here will be quite different. It will be an approach 
that seriously considers the first-person sense of self, even though it will not, and 
cannot in principle, meet the required third-person criteria. It is this self — an irre- 
ducible subject of experience which persists through changes of qualities — that 
makes the question of personal identity a real problem. And it is this self that is, 
as I will try to show, a more plausible account of our sense of identity over time 
than the continuity of memories or R-relation. 

In defence of the noncriterial approach, I would like to point out that the 
absence of epistemic criteria, especially non-circular ones, can sometimes result 
from the nature of things. Let us suppose my ordinary sense of cross-temporal 
identity includes periods separated from the present not by dozens but rather by 
thousands of gaps in consciousness. Nonetheless, I do not feel the need to ask: 
“How do I know I am the same person?" or “Upon what basis do I identify myself 
with the person of my memories?" To remember x does not mean to firstly judge 
whether I am the one who experienced x and only then conclude that I properly 
remember x. In other words, from a first-person perspective, I approach identity 
over time in a non-inferential and non-criterial manner. Moreover, but this does 
not concern the problem of circularity, it seems that narrowing identity criteria to 
identification criteria can be risky. We can imagine situations in which we 
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successfully identify person S using physical or even memory criteria, but we can 
be mistaken about what constitutes his identity. A well-known example is Locke's 
memory theory of personal identity, which dismisses the thinking substance from 
the identity game on the grounds that it does not meet identification criteria. One 
section deals with this matter, wherein I attempt to show how several of its con- 
clusions are possible only because of a conflation of the epistemological and on- 
tological level of argumentation, and how this conflation can lead to a dead end. 
I will also try to justify why the diachronic self — which I interpret as the substan- 
tive self — is a plausible solution to the *bridge problem" and a suitable approach 
to the problem of personal identity over time. In addition to its intuitiveness and 
its ability to plausibly account for phenomena such as recollection, desire, and 
anticipation or concern for the future, one advantage of such an approach is its 
ability to counter the theoretical difficulties associated with things such as “re- 
placement", “fission”, “duplication”, “memory gaps", or “interruptions of stream 
of consciousness", which is where reductionist theories commonly fail. In the last 
section, I return to some practical implications of psychological theories of per- 
sonal identity, specifically the thesis of the absence of responsibility and rational 
concern for the future in the absence of memories. I argue that since memory does 
not constitute a person's identity, absent memories may be compatible with the 
idea of justice and practical concerns under certain conditions. 


The relevance of the first-person perspective 

There are several objective reasons why the question of personal identity over 
time (hereafter PI) has persistently resisted attempts to resolve it. The first is the 
confusion of different levels of argumentation. If I was to utter the sentence 
“That’s the man I saw in the theatre yesterday," I do not have to be a proponent 
of a bodily theory of identity, nor do I have to doubt the relevance of other onto- 
logical “criteria” of identity in order to identify the person reliably. Naturally, the 
problem does not usually arise in the ordinary recognition of other people; in the 
world that we live in, persons do not freely exchange bodies, create indistinguish- 
able replicas, or branch into an infinite number of psychological continuants as 
they do in the thought experiments of philosophers. On the contrary, the kind of 


36 Despite some scepticism about the notion of the self as a substance, there are several well-known 
reasons for such an approach, from the monadic character of this self; the fact that frequent gaps in the 
stream of consciousness, such as a dreamless sleep, cannot weaken our awareness of this enduring self; 
through to the question of ownership of thoughts, experiences, and so on. Since thoughts are not thinking 
and consciousness alone is not conscious, it is not unjustified to infer an underlying subject as an expe- 
riencer, thinker of thoughts, and agent of actions, that is, the self as a bearer of properties that possesses 
and phenomenally unites its experiences. 
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beings that we call *persons" are characterized by a remarkable constancy in both 
a bodily and a psychological sense; persons do not undergo radical changes in 
body or character, at least not routinely nor suddenly. This is probably the main 
reason why we rely almost exclusively on third-person criteria, even when we do 
not identify persons with bodies or series of mental states. In fact, we do not have 
any other choice given that we can only have experience of the other self from the 
"outside". If my face is captured on some security camera footage, I could hardly 
succeed in any appeal by referring to the incorrectness of the bodily criterion of 
PI. However, this does not mean that “the same body" or “bodily spatio-temporal 
continuity", if a scenario such as that described by Mark Twain in The Prince and 
the Pauper were to occur, would be the correct answer to the question of what 
constitutes PI. In other words, it could be risky to reduce the problem of PI to the 
epistemological one. Let us assume for a while the opposite statement. One could 
argue, as Jay Rosenberg once did, that “[o]ur ability to apply any notion of per- 
sonal identity at all is parasitic upon the existence of a conceptual apparatus used 
for individuating, identifying, and re-identifying of objects, causally interacting 
substances in space as well as time" (1981, 151). In other words, for it to make 
sense to consider the identity of x across time, x must be a publicly accessible 
spatio-temporal object. Otherwise, it could not be identifiable and the notion of 
identity would be rendered meaningless. Such an approach would, of course, pro- 
hibit any Lockean body-swaps and indeed all events and entities that do not satisfy 
the observability criterion. If such events and entities were metaphysically possi- 
ble, proponents of the third-person approach could easily be mistaken in their 
recognitions. More precisely, it would not prohibit such entities but only their 
identification with persons. 

The question is what follows from this narrowing of the problem. Let us 
suppose, contrary to Rosenberg's thesis of irrelevance of the first-person perspec- 
tive for PI, that we wanted to insist that the first-person account is still relevant 
for PI because of the sense of identity which we normally have as persisting sub- 
jects of experience. If one were to object that in such a case it makes little sense 
to think about personal identity, given the absence of third-person epistemic cri- 
teria, we could argue that our notion of PI is non-criterial. If, on the other hand, 
one were to point out that we are using the notion of the person incorrectly, we 
could argue that the ordinary concept of the person derived from everyday social 
practice is not comprehensive enough to integrate our sense of diachronic identity 
as something, which is phenomenologically immune to changes of persons as spa- 
tio-temporal objects. 
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However, there is another important reason why it might be wise to con- 
sider the first-person perspective. Let us assume that those who think that the pri- 
mary motive behind our interest in PI is the question of survival are right. It may 
even be the kind of survival that John Searle doubts when he asks whether it is 
necessary to “postulate the existence of a self that goes beyond the recognition of 
the body and of the sequence of experiences that occur in the body" (2005, 7). 
Admittedly, I do not wish to diminish the importance of some ethical issues re- 
lated to the problem of identity, such as brain transplantation, DBS, the reconsol- 
idation of memories, and the moral responsibility of amnesiacs. I just think (and 
I agree with Parfit on this) that the primary motive determining the vector of think- 
ing about identity is the question of survival: Can I survive the permanent loss of 
memories? Or a brain transplant? Or physical death? Consider the following sit- 
uations: (1) we are told by our doctor that we are going to have a difficult operation 
— we will *survive", but we will not remember any episode from our past life; and 
(ii) we will “not survive", but with the help of advanced technology our psycho- 
logical profile (including our memories) will be copied into another body (brain). 
Which of these situations describes what we mean by our survival? The answer 
to this question will understandably depend on what one means when talking 
about the self and survival. It is here that the difference between the two perspec- 
tives becomes apparent, because approaches that reduce identity to continuity will 
not be interested in the nature of this self. They will not ask what x is but rather 
how x can be identified as the same entity across time. When Parfit and Shoe- 
maker ask the question “What must apply in order to say that x at time ¢ and y at 
time // are numerically the same person?" they are asking about the criteria for 
(re)identification. Here, to survive is to pass the identification test. The problem, 
however, is that the self — being unanalysable in terms of bodily or psychological 
continuity — provides no informative criteria of persistence. From a first-person 
perspective, I do not even need them. I am non-inferentially aware ofthis enduring 
self, and this awareness, as simple-view philosophers would say, seems to be in- 
dependent of any knowledge of properties?" I do not identify myself as I identify 
others, say, upon the basis of bodily criteria. It is not the case that I have to look 
first in the mirror to make sure that it is me, or that I would observe some subject- 


37 [n his Two Selves, Stanley Klein puts it very similarly to as Geoffrey Madell and Richard Swinburne 
when he writes that when he uses the expression “sense” of self to describe “our experiential acquain- 
tance with the ontological self (1.e., the subject of experience)", he is "trying to convey a form, or aspect, 
of experience that is pre-reflectively felt ‘as myself’; that is, an experience taken directly without the 
need for inference or the need to refer to, acknowledge, or recognize the content of the experience. It 
cannot be thematized or otherwise analysed; we are acquainted with it directly as a content-free feeling" 
(2014, 14). 
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neutral psychological characteristics upon the basis of which I could then identify 
as me. Circularity here is inescapable. Geoffrey Madell put it very similarly when 
he says that although *I am aware of myself as having certain properties [...] I do 
not and cannot identify myself through observing certain properties whose char- 
acter indicates that they are mine." (2015, 5) What is here of special importance, 
however, is that although I have no direct phenomenological experience of a 
cross-temporal identity of the self as something that lasts “from thought to 
thought" (Strawson 2017, 35), frequent gaps in the stream of consciousness, such 
as dreamless sleep, cannot weaken my awareness of this enduring self just as 
changes within our minds and bodies are incapable of so doing. Squire et al. 
(1981), Tulving (1993), Klein et al. (2002), Rathbone et al. (2014), and Dorahy et 
al. (2021) refer to cases of patients suffering from severe memory impairments, 
dissociative identity disorder, and cognitive impairments, who despite a loss of 
"access to a variety of self-relevant sources of knowledge" (Klein 2012, 478) pos- 
sessed a coherent sense of self which had not collapsed under the weight of cog- 
nitive disorders. But if this is the case, then terms like the “loss of self”, *dam- 
aged self", or “loss of sense of personal identity" are rather hyperbole and 
constructions suffering from a lack of distinction between the "self" and “self- 
concept", “self-image”, “the autobiographical self", “the narrative self’, and so 
on. In The Self and its Brain (2012, 474) Stanley Klein calls this permanent self 
the *ontological self" (the self of first-person subjectivity) in order to distinguish 
it from the self-object — the person with emotions, an individual life history, and 
social relationships. For sure, one could propose a different “division”, or avoid 
any duplication of the self, but this does not change the main argument. What is 
essential is that no other known fact concerning our bodies and minds corresponds 
more adequately to our notion of identity than this permanent sense of the self. I 


38 Probably the most notable in this connection are cases of DPD, which are characterized by a feeling 
of loss of personal ownership or any attribution of bodily or mental states to the self. Daphne Simeon 
and Jeffrey Abugel (2006) give us many examples of such states: *At times his arms and legs feel like 
they don't belong with his body [...] His mind feels like it is operating apart from his body" (2006, 5); 
“It’s like my thoughts are on a big movie screen" (9); *[B]ut I just disappeared inside. I went to a state 
of nothingness, no mood at all, as if I were dead" (30). Nonetheless, the question remains of whether we 
are right in interpreting such states as a “loss of self". It is not clear from the given description that what 
DPD patients experience is a missing subject, although we can interpret them as a missing sense of 
personal ownership of one's mental or physical states. After all, several uses of the pronoun "T" by the 
quoted patients, just like the fact that they perceive their situation as a misfortune and wish to change it 
(which would be understandable if there was nobody who perceives, wishes, and so on), indicates that 
what is missing here is not the experiential subject itself. As Stanley Klein interprets it, “[i]n such cases 
it appears that intact self-referential content exists in conjunction with functioning first-person subjec- 
tivity, albeit a subjectivity bewildered by the absence of felt ownership of the content of its experiences" 
(2015, 365). 
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therefore suggest that there is no reason why the first-person perspective should 
be overlooked in the search for an answer to the question of whether I will survive. 

Naturally, I am aware that there has been considerable scepticism about 
first-person argumentation in philosophical debates on PI for quite some time. 
Nonetheless, the epistemic uncertainty that seems to be its enduring feature and 
reason of this scepticism is not the only problem being faced here. Another prob- 
lem A — which phenomenon that we could eliminate without much intellectual 
effort and which is a pragmatic feature of argumentation — is the confusion of 
perspectives. The phenomenon of the confusion of perspectives is significant for 
the ability to create a semblance of clarity and apparent plausibility even in real- 
istically impossible situations. If one changes perspectives and respects their spe- 
cific rules (including linguistic ones) — i.e. instead of asking “What happens when 
I divide?" (Parfit 1984, 253), one would use, say, the phrase *What will happen 
if I undergo a hemispherectomy?" or “If half of my brain is removed from my 
body and surgically fused with the body of person Y..." It is thus possible that the 
description would be more accurate yet less persuasive since there is no picture 
of the divided self from the second version of the description. To get such a pic- 
ture, we would have to assume a number of non-self-evident things, such as the 
identity of the self and the brain, or that with the self, which is monadic in nature, 
we can do what we do with bodies or body parts. Here is a brief example: some 
time ago, a parent of a hemispherectomy patient approached David Chalmers with 
the question, or rather concern, of whether a "second consciousness" or even a 
second person might have formed in his son's split brain, which could thus affect 
the quality of his life. And if this was indeed the case, would they have a moral 
obligation to that person? According to one possible interpretation (Schechter 
2015), the severing of the corpus callosum gives rise to two non-communicating 
streams of consciousness, or subpersonal conscious systems, with their own ex- 
periences and cognitions, which are unaware of each other; however, both of them 
may retain memories of the original person, who they continue to identify with. 
For some philosophers, this dual interpretation presented an opportunity to defin- 
itively challenge the unitary subject of experience, or at least the phenomenal 
unity of consciousness (see e.g. Nagel 1971 and Parfit 1984). If there are two 
independent streams of consciousness, then there is no self or subject of experi- 
ence that clearly rules over all mental states, which means, as Parfit believes, that 
our personal existence is not a matter of all or nothing. In hindsight, however, it 
appears that things may be different, since interpretations of agnosia and apraxia 
in hemispherectomy patients known from the earliest studies (Gazzaniga et al. 
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1967; Sperry 1968), which Parfit drew upon on in Reasons and Persons, have 
been revised several times, even by the authors themselves (Gazzaniga 1989; 
Savazzi and Marzi 2004; Pinto et al. 2017; de Haan et al. 2020). According to 
Gazzaniga (1989, 951), persons with a split brain *enjoy what appears to be a 
unified and unitary experience of conscious awareness". Similarly, Pinto et al. 
(2017a) state that while hemispherectomy patients are unable to integrate some 
information from both visual fields, and, in this sense, we can say that a split brain 
"divides" visual perception, this does not create two independent entities or two 
conscious observers.” Thus, when Parfit writes that “[t]he answer cannot be that 
these experiences are being had by the same person" (2006, 97), one possibility 
is that it actually can since a single conscious subject can experience two parallel 
and non-integrated streams of information (Pinto et al. 2017b).*° Certainly, for a 
reductionist philosopher, this argument may not be a reason to correct the original 
hypothesis. On the contrary, it may be a reason to question the first-person ac- 
count, because if the “split nature of the self", or the existence of two observers, 
is not subjectively felt and does not manifest itself in a person's behaviour, then 
the first-person perspective cannot be accepted as reliable. Of course, this might 
not yet be a problem, since there is a fairly long tradition in the history of philos- 
ophy of questioning intuitions and common-sense truths. Rather, a problem arises 
when one relies on notions and intuitions that are typical for the first-person per- 
spective but when one's ontological and methodological approach is criterial 
(based on a third-person view, as Maria Schechtman would say).*' Actually, there 
is no choice in the matter if one wants to remain intelligible, given that a third- 
person account that wanted to avoid the circularity objection would sound very 
strange indeed. From a first-person perspective, I can say “I’m getting married 
tomorrow." However, if I instead describe the situation as “A person in the future 
who is psychologically continuous with me is getting married," this is not a third- 
person statement but rather a confusion of the two perspectives, just as it is with 
the sentences “My replica thinks that he is me" and “He seems to remember my 


? According to Pinto et al. (20172), patients without a corpus callosum were able to “respond accurately 
to stimuli appearing anywhere in the visual field, regardless of whether they responded verbally, with 
the left or the right hand —despite not being able to compare stimuli between visual half-fields, and 
despite finding separate levels of performance in each visual half-field for labelling or matching stimu- 
li". Moreover, and this seems to be the essential point in the whole matter, at the moment when the 
communication of information to the outside world was to occur, “the outcomes of perceptual processes 
are unified in consciousness, verbalization, and control of the body." 

? For arguments in favour of the phenomenal unity thesis, also see Bayne and Chalmers (2003). Roland 
Puccetti (1981) argues that split-brain patients can be selves, or persons with two minds, where one can 
be unaware of what is happening in the other one. 

^! For a more detailed view, see Schechtman 1990. 
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life" (Parfit 1984, 219). This could appear to be a purely linguistic problem. I 
suspect, however, that it is not, since the third-person description here is pretend- 
ing to be something that it does not possess and that it cannot provide from its 
level of argumentation. 

In the next section, I will go back in time as I attempt to show how the 
beginnings of the reductionist approach to PI appear in Locke's Essay, which is 
considered to be the /ocus classicus of psychological theories of PI. In particular, 
I will note those places where Locke attempts to deny the relevance of the sub- 
stantive self for the notion of identity and where he conflates different levels of 
argumentation for the purposes of the theory. I will also try to show why Locke's 
theory is a narrowing or a distortion of the relation between identity and memory 
and why circularity is not necessarily a defect but rather a sign of this distortion. 


Persons with no past 

Locke's theory of the person, despite easily identifiable points tempting one to 
confuse identity with continuity, differs from the neo-Lockean theories in one re- 
spect. Locke would probably disagree with the interpretation that persons respon- 
sible for past acts are “later parts of causal chains” or that they can survive if they 
retain at least half of their psychological connections to their yesterday's selves. 
In Chapter 27 of 4n Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Locke writes, *For 
as far as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of any past action with the same 
consciousness it had of it at first, and with the same consciousness it has of any 
present action; so far it is the same personal self."? Here Locke explicitly refers 
to “the same consciousness". But despite these seemingly clear references to “the 
same consciousness" — a consciousness more reminiscent of the substantive self 
of Joseph Butler and Thomas Reid, albeit presenting itself as something distinct 
— Locke's emphasis on identity cannot be taken very seriously. What is this dis- 
tinction? And why is it important that it can give the appearance of being an on- 
tological distinction? 

Let us begin with what has always been most provocative about Locke's 
theory, namely the insistence that it makes sense to speak of the same person 
across time only so far as his consciousness, namely the consciousness of past 
actions, extends (E II, xxviii, 10). According to the traditional interpretation of 
Locke's memory criterion, person X at time ¢ and person Y at time ¢/ are the same 
person if and only if Y at t? remembers from a first-person perspective what X was 


? Also see E II, xxvii, 23: “So that self is not determined by identity or diversity of substance, which it 


cannot be sure of, but only by identity of consciousness." 
? At least due to the fact that, unlike identity, continuity is not a transitive relation. 
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doing or experiencing at time t. To get a better idea of what “first-personally” 
means here, let us start with a little-known episode in Locke's life mentioned by 
Peter King. 

On 15 January 1676, Locke noted in his travel diary that during a visit to 
Montpellier, he had bought twelve orange and lemon trees from a Genoese man 
at one livre a piece (King 1829, 55). If we were to ask Locke what it is that makes 
the person in the Montpellier market identical with the person who makes an entry 
in his diary on 15 January, he would probably answer that it is the awareness of 
past actions. If Locke remembers buying orange trees at Montpellier, or even sail- 
ing through the waters of the Flood on Noah's Ark (E II, xxvii, 16), then he is the 
same person as the person from Montpellier or from Noah's Ark. 

Let us now look at a slightly different case. Let us suppose, however un- 
likely it may be, that Locke had not bought the goods in Montpellier but had ac- 
tually stolen them and had shortly afterwards sustained an accident which caused 
him to permanently lose his memory of all previous events. According to the 
memory criterion, Locke before and after the accident would have been two per- 
sons rather than one. It might therefore be more correct not to refer to the later 
person as John Locke, despite a diary full of autobiographical notes written in his 
own handwriting or the personal correspondence addressed to Locke on his desk. 
This means, among other things, that the person after the incident (let us call him 
“John Locke") is no more responsible for Locke's actions than anyone else and 
that to punish him would be a wrong act. (I deliberately used the example of per- 
manent retrograde amnesia, because common gaps in memory continuity, just like 
in Thomas Reid's brave officer paradox, could be solved in the ways suggested 
by Derek Parfit, Don Garrett, and John Perry). Naturally, Locke is aware that we 
would normally struggle to find something that would argue in favour of the iden- 
tity of both persons, such as identical character traits, beliefs, desires, etc. How- 
ever, the problem is that merely the knowledge that both persons have identical 
characteristics and patterns of behaviour is insufficient here, just as is a third- 
person knowledge of their past. Even if it might be interesting to learn something 
about “one’s own past" from the telling of others, personal correspondence, and 
medical records, from a first-person perspective such a thing would be no different 
from listening to other people's biographies. The assumption that “John Locke" 
would be able to remember under normal circumstances also seems unhelpful, 
since it is ethically irrelevant if my memories are stored in intact inaccessible en- 
grams or in God's mind, or whether I suffer from an extinction of memories (stor- 
age deficit) or the inability to remember them (retrieval deficit). If Locke were 
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alive today, he would justify it somewhat like this: suppose person S commits a 
crime, say, robbing a bank, and then undergoes a medical procedure similar to the 
one described by Bernard Williams in The Self and The Future — he exchanges 
his body with that of an unknown person. The face of that unknown man would 
be on all the CCTV footage, so the person being punished for the robbery would 
be someone who has no memory of ever committing this act. If we agree that this 
is a case of injustice, we should interpret the theft of the orange trees in Montpel- 
lier in the same way or, as Locke writes (E II, xxvii, 26), any punishment for an 
act “done in another life, whereof he could be made to have no consciousness at 
all". Naturally, Locke knows that his approach might strike some readers as 
strange, and that this strangeness is due to the fact that in matters of moral or legal 
responsibility we do not rely exclusively on the first-person viewpoint. Rather, 
we gather evidence, take fingerprints, compare DNA, and rely on other people's 
testimony. If Locke were right, we could never say with certainty from a third- 
person perspective that we had the right person. However, the reason why Locke's 
account of the situation strikes us as strange lies in something else, namely in that 
it allows for the existence of very strange beings. Because if memory is what con- 
stitutes a person, then there are necessarily persons without a past — persons who 
have suddenly appeared (not knowing from where) in bodies that a short while 
ago had belonged to other persons. And about their future fate we know just as 
little. 

Let us begin by stating that “John Locke" is not a person like others; after 
all, persons do have a past and autobiographical and semantic memories attached 
to it. Nevertheless, he is most certainly a person, or, as Locke himself writes, “a 
thinking intelligent being, that has reason and reflection" (E II, xxvvii, 9), and, 
moreover, a person who can perceive his situation as a loss. “John Locke" knows 
that he has lost access to a past that would help him clarify his current situation. 
The author of the Essay, however, sacrifices this past for the purposes of the the- 
ory, arguing that the idea of the pre-existence of amnesiac persons does not really 
refer to persons but to bodies with which these persons are mistakenly identified: 
“John Locke" does not have a past; it is only a body (a human) in which he is 
currently situated and which once belonged to another person, who has a past (E 
II, xxvii, 20). However, Locke does not seem to be very convincing here, since 
“John Locke" is not, after all, *a spirit wholly stripped of all its memory or con- 
sciousness of past actions" (E II, xxvii, 25). He may have, as is often the case in 
such situations, non-autobiographical memories of past events. However, even if 
he possessed no memories at all, which is an extremely rare occurrence, he would 
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still possess other characteristics that are relevant to Locke's definition of a per- 
son. Thirdly, *John Locke" inherited his characteristics, beliefs, physical body, 
and social status from John Locke himself. Of course, persons are not bodies; 
nonetheless, they fulfil their intentions and desires through them. In this sense, 
bodies and physical consequences are the traces of persons' past lives. Suppose 
an action of mine causes a series of events but that the result of my action (e.g. an 
addiction, accident, illness, loss of property, or injury) will not be perceivable to 
me as a consequence of this action. The author of the Visnu Dharmasiitra puts it 
a bit more poetically when he writes in VDS 20.47 that "just as a calf finds its 
own mother among thousands of cows, so actions done in a former life unerringly 
reach the perpetrator thereof" (Kane 1953, 40). If Locke wished to call such a case 
an injustice, then he would actually be conceding that causal laws — and, if there 
is a moral universe, also the laws of the moral universe — cannot operate beyond 
the ordinary concept of justice. However, these are already amplifications reach- 
ing far beyond the basic framework of Locke's theory. Moreover, they are not 
necessary when calling into question the metaphysical ambitions of Locke's con- 
cept of the person, because these ambitions encounter much more obvious obsta- 
cles. For example, there is the fact that persons, as Locke conceives them, become 
(or cease to be) persons in a gradual manner. This gradual aspect is intended to 
point to the blurring or problematic nature of the boundaries separating numeri- 
cally distinct persons or persons and substances. The problem of boundaries pre- 
sents itself most clearly in situations or cases that are usually described as *mar- 
ginal", such as in young children, senile people, those suffering mental disorders, 
the insane, drunkards, and especially in long-term cases of amnesia with a happy 
ending. I will focus on this last case. 

Imagine a situation — albeit a very unlikely one in everyday life — where a 
patient with long-term memory loss suddenly remembers and his mind fills with 
long-forgotten images. Squire et al. (1981) reported on the case of patients who, 
months after undergoing ECT, were able to recall their forgotten autobiographical 
past. How would such a case be interpreted in the context of Locke's theory? 
According to one definition (E II, xvii, 20), the moment of memory loss would 
separate two numerically distinct persons (X and Y), whereas the moment of rec- 
ollection would mark the return of person X. In Person and Object, Roderick 
Chisholm expresses this using the following example: suppose I have to undergo 
a difficult and painful operation, but beforehand I have the opportunity to take a 
medicine which will make me forget my whole life thus far — who I am, how I got 
here, and so on. It is essential that I do not feel any pain, and since the self is 
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constituted by consciousness and memories, the pain will be felt by someone else. 
After the operation I will take the pill again, after which time I will remember and 
then forget the painful operation. Chisholm asks: Where was I the whole time? 
Did I exist? How is it possible that I am back? Who was that other person? And 
where is he now? (1976, 110—111). For Chisholm, what Locke's theory cannot 
explain is long-term amnesia with a happy ending. However, there is another thing 
that is important to mention. Let us assume that the existence of temporary amne- 
sia is an empirical fact documented by numerous neuropsychological studies. Ac- 
cording to Locke's theory, we could express a case of amnesia as J. L. t1 / “J. L.” 
t2. After recollection, more precisely the return of J. L. at time t3, we could inter- 
pret the situation as J. L. t1 / “J. L.” t2 / J. L. t3. Chisholm's question was: Who 
was that person “John Locke" at time t2 and where is he now? The funny thing, 
however, is that J. L. t3 autobiographically remembers “J. L.” t2 and therefore 
must be the same person as “J. L.” t2, who failed to remember J. L. t1. The most 
plausible explanation for the whole story would be to concede that there never 
was any “John Locke", this strange person with no past, but only a John Locke 
before and after the accident. But if this is the case, then a person's persistence 
does not lie solely or necessarily in the current ability to remember, and the ab- 
sence of memories is not a necessary criterion of PI. For this reason, neo-Lockean 
philosophers do not limit the psychological criterion exclusively to M-continuity; 
they replace it with a causal R-relation involving things like beliefs, intentions, 
and preferences, even though in this case the attempt to reduce identity to conti- 
nuity may be problematic. Suppose a worst-case scenario were to occur and John 
Locke were to suffer an accident in which he lost all autobiographical memories 
and had his character, interests, beliefs, and the like significantly altered, as in the 
curious case of Phineas Gage as reported by John Harlow. Shoemaker and Parfit 
would probably warn us that to speak of “the same person" in this case is an of- 
fence against the notion of identity. Upon what basis could anyone claim that this 
is still the same person? In the following section, I will try to present two possible 
answers to this question and consider how plausible it would be to admit moral 
responsibility and practical concerns even in the absence of M-continuity. 


Subjects and experiences 

It may seem that if we take away the episodic memories of persons and much of 
what distinguishes them from others and by which they are identified, we will be 
left with only two options: (1) substance approaches or (ii) non-identity. However, 
in The Phenomenal Self (2008), Barry Dainton, a philosopher subscribing to the 
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Lockean tradition, argues that there is a third possibility. When it comes to the 
question of the persistence of the person, he argues that instead of the usual psy- 
chological criteria, a better strategy is to rely on something that is much more 
intimately and almost constantly connected to the person, and that is conscious- 
ness itself, or, more precisely, the continuity of consciousness. But what does the 
continuity of consciousness mean here? We can recall Williams' famous story of 
the mad surgeon and his involuntary patients, who feared a painful experiment 
despite assurances that they themselves would not experience any pain since their 
psychological profiles would be exchanged for those of other persons. Dainton 
asserts that if the surgeon's reassurances failed to allay their fears, it was not be- 
cause they identified with the bodies but was rather because the continuity of con- 
sciousness can exist even with radical changes in the psychological spectrum that 
would be fatal according to P-theory. Parfit (1984) illustrates the impossibility of 
survival in the absence of corporeal and psychological continuity with a com- 
bined-spectrum thought experiment, which he uses to support the thesis that a 
person is not something simple in the sense of being “all or nothing" since there 
are possible cases where there is no true answer to the question of whether or not 
they are the same person. Since Parfit intended to use this example as an argument 
against the simple view, which I defend in this text, I will devote a few lines to it. 

Let us imagine that I am kidnapped on the way home from a conference by 
some mad surgeon and that he performs a series of experiments on me. Firstly, he 
removes a small part of my memories and character traits and replaces them with 
Greta Garbo's memories and traits (Parfit's example). Then he replaces half of 
my memories with them, and ultimately then takes away all of my original mem- 
ories and traits and replaces them with the memories and psychological profile of 
Garbo. According to Parfit, an adherent of the bodily theory of PI might argue 
that I had survived complete mind replacement since what matters is bodily con- 
tinuity. And so, in the next version of the story (the physical spectrum), the sur- 
geon gradually replaces all of my cells with those of Garbo. The problem is that 
this time my survival could be defended by a proponent of the psychological the- 
ory: I survived despite the fact that I have a very different body. The mad surgeon 
thus takes the final step: a replacement within both spectra with the result that the 
person at the end of the experiment will be physically and psychologically indis- 
tinguishable from Garbo herself. Parfit thinks that since there is neither psycho- 
logical nor bodily continuity between me and the resulting person, no one would 
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seriously claim that the person at the beginning and end of the spectrum is numeri- 
cally the same person.^ 

If we note the particular direction of Parfit's argument, we find that both 
spectra and perspectives are combined in his example. First and foremost, it is not 
clear why, in the case of the combined spectrum, he does not argue equally as in 
the other two, say, by objecting that small changes do not matter and that at any 
moment I am the one who is experiencing the pain. Parfit is likely not wrong when 
he claims that it is impossible to imagine that the one who will experience pain in 
the middle of the experiment will only partly be me (1984, 233). Actually, for the 
same reason, I cannot answer the question "Is it still me?" other than in the af- 
firmative. But if Parfit admits this monadic character of the self, at least for the 
purposes of the experiment, then why does he not argue in the same manner at the 
end of the experiment? Why does he not concede that if I can survive a change in 
one spectrum or the other, I can think of a continuous self even when both spectra 
change? One possible answer is that Parfit assumes that PI cannot consist in any- 
thing other than bodily or psychological continuity. Although in the first two ver- 
sions he relies on first-person intuitions, that is, on a self that I cannot be only 
partially, in the third and final stage he lets this self disappears without a trace in 
the third-person perspective of “another person". 

Let us now return to Dainton, who would do exactly what proponents of the 
“simple view" would do; he concedes that a person can survive radical changes 
in both spectra, but instead of “the same self" he will argue for the continuity of 
consciousness. John Locke could survive the loss of his memories, because he is 
phenomenally continuous with the John Locke that existed before the accident. 
This is not so simple, however, since without assuming the same subject of expe- 
rience or the same stream of consciousness, we cannot reliably assess whether a 
person's mental states before and after the accident are linked with an uninter- 
rupted stream of consciousness. How am I supposed to know that mental states 
separated in time are “co-streamal” and thus “consubjective” (2008, 379), being 
therefore part of a single stream of consciousness?* The problem becomes even 
more pressing when we try to defend the consubjectivness of experiences in the 
face of significant gaps in consciousness caused by dreamless sleep, seizures, 


^ [ncidentally, this is precisely what Richard Swinburne (2013, 163) argues when he writes that it is 
metaphysically possible “that that substance acquires a totally new body, totally new apparent memories 
and character." 

5 Dan Zahavi (2011, 327) argues for a different approach when he writes that “the identity of the self is 
defined in terms of givenness rather than in terms of temporal continuity. Whether two temporally dis- 
tinct experiences are mine or not depends on whether they are characterized by the same first-personal 
self-givenness; it is not a question of whether they are part of an uninterrupted stream of consciousness." 
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short-term losses of consciousness, amnesia, and so on. Consistent with the “de- 
fault view", let us assume that in these situations it makes little sense to speak of 
a continuity of consciousness (for arguments in favour of the opposite view, see 
Thompson 2015). Dainton is well aware of these difficulties, which is why he 
ends up using the notion of “experiential powers" or the “capacity to have con- 
scious states" to explain how the self can persist even in non-experiential phases. 
In other words, x and y would be phenomenally connected if certain experiences 
or mental states existing in the experiential powers were active; however, given 
the present state of knowledge, we cannot say exactly how these “powers” work 
or how they integrate, activate, form, or help to form the diachronic unity of con- 
sciousness. Nonetheless, it is precisely with this step — by replacing the criteria of 
actual continuity with the criterion of dispositional continuity — that Dainton 
moves away from an “phenomenalistic” perspective of the first person, which is 
a step that Locke could not afford to take. What brings him closer to Locke, how- 
ever, is his uncompromising effort to establish the notion of persistence within 
consciousness, since consciousness has an epistemological primacy over the sub- 
stantive self which we know little about. We do know, however, that it exists, 
since the concept of the non-self is phenomenologically extremely implausible: 
“If we are conscious, we can be certain that we exist, as subjects. What we cannot 
be certain about is what kind of subject we are" (2008, 254). For the purposes of 
this text, it is far more interesting to see whether or not this epistemological pri- 
macy of consciousness will — as in the case of Locke's memory — be elevated to 
an ontological criterion and whether Dainton would be tempted to speak of, say, 
a self constituted by consciousness or a subject of experience ontologically de- 
pendent on experience. For if a phenomenal consciousness requires a bearer or a 
subject, which Dainton accepts, then phenomenal consciousness ontologically de- 
pends on the existence of the self. I do not think this would be the best way for- 
ward for three reasons. The first reason is the impossibility of resolving the prob- 
lem of gaps in consciousness within the phenomenalistic position. The second 
reason is the unanswered question of why we assume — if we proceed solely on 
the criterion of phenomenal continuity — that there is (or should be) a continuation 
of this continuity, even after alleged interruptions of the stream of conscious- 
ness.^ The third reason is the unclear relation between phenomenal continuity 
and the “unknown” self. 


4% As Katja Crone put it in Phenomenal Self-Identity Over Time: “From a theoretical standpoint, what 
is actually required for identifying the bridge problem as a problem? [...] How can it occur to somebody 
that there is something like the bridge problem at all if he hadn't already a particular notion of what 
constitutes personal persistence? To put it differently, saying that something is wrong with the 
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Each of the reasons mentioned is, I believe, a good one for preferring a non- 
reductionist approach. However, Locke chose precisely the opposite path, which 
ultimately led him to several theoretical difficulties. Why did Locke think that a 
person's identity should be constituted by consciousness alone, instead of, say, 
immaterial substance? One possible answer is that when we are talking about the 
self, what is most crucial appears to be that what we can say about that self on the 
basis of first-person experience — what we are aware of. We have no clear idea of 
immaterial substance or indeed of substance in general. If we use the term “sub- 
stance", it is only in the sense of a substratum, a bearer of properties which we are 
convinced cannot subsist sine re substante (E II, xxiii, 2). Locke even states that 
if “the same immaterial substance" were what constituted PI, I could not be sure 
that I was the same person that I was yesterday, since there are no criteria by 
which I could identify the thinking substance as being the same at different times. 
On the other hand, however, we have a clear awareness of our own thoughts, 
wishes, feelings, and memories as things that constitute the content of our con- 
scious experience. Locke means here that it makes little sense to think of the self 
as something that I cannot grasp, that is different from what it appears to be. If I 
were in fact something other than what I am to myself, I would not be me. 

At first glance, this reason would seem quite sufficient to reject the rele- 
vance of substance for PI. However, this is not as simple as it seems. Suppose that 
our notion of x is very vague and that we only know that x is a substratum or 
bearer of properties. In this case, how can we know that the self of first-person 
experience, which Locke defines as a “thinking intelligent being, that has reason 
and reflection" (E II, xxvvii, 9), is not just this x? One possible answer is that, in 
terms of Locke's notion of the person, this is not at all relevant; it is not relevant 
what x is if it is not what I can be aware of, or “what I can recollect” (E II, xxvii, 
24). Nonetheless, it appears that the ambitions of Locke's theory reach much fur- 
ther when he claims that S could not have done y if he was not aware of y. The 
problem is, however, that he can claim something like this if he knows what S is 
but not when something merely appears to be S. To put it another way, to say that 
S could not perform the action of y if he was not aware of y means elevating the 
first-person experiential approach (along with all the possible risks) to being an 
ontological criterion: anything that is not first-personally accessible to S is not 
ontologically relevant for S. 


experientiality claim pure and simple is to say that persons normally do persist — even though their 
streams of consciousness suffer interruptions" (2012, 211). 
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Understandably, there is another reason why Locke's theory of PI can 
prima facie get along without the immaterial substance or substance altogether. If 
we note the particular way in which Locke refers to persons, we find that his per- 
sons or consciousnesses are substances rather than properties and modes, since 
otherwise they could hardly be thinking intelligent beings possessing properties 
and retaining an identity across time as something distinct from individual acts of 
consciousness (E II, xxvii, 13). They cannot be modes simply for the fact that 
modes as thoughts or actions do not think and act, even though Locke's confusion 
of the terms "self" and “consciousness” attempts to mask this distinction. “The 
same consciousness", which is one of the most puzzling things about Locke's 
theory, has thus factually assumed the place of substance. This subtle exchange, 
however, as Chisholm (1976, 108) notes, paradoxically results in two thinking 
things in the chair with it not being clear which of them is currently thinking. 
Chisholm asks: Is it me who is thinking, and not the thinking substance? Why is 
it then called a *thinking substance"? Is the thinking substance thinking and not 
me? This is as absurd an assertion as stating that neither one of us is thinking. Are 
we both thinking? This is an unnecessary multiplication of thinkers. 

Is there any reasonable explanation for all of these oddities in Locke's the- 
ory? In Past Lives of John Locke (2018, 464), I am inclined to accept as most 
plausible the answer that Locke's main intention was not to formulate a meta- 
physical theory but rather propose a concept of the person that would be compat- 
ible with some forensic, ethical, and theological ideas, including the idea of the 
Last Judgment. For this purpose, the psychological criterion seemed to him to be 
the most appropriate one. This is also why he did not consider the question of an 
immortal soul or thinking substance to be that important, since — and in this he 
was critical not only of René Descartes but also of Henry More and, in general, 
of all of Cambridge Platonism at the time — the idea of immortality without mem- 
ories was, in his view, both ethically and practically useless. Since this is a subject 
that survives in neo-Lockean approaches to this day, admittedly with minor mod- 
ifications, and which tends to be used as an argument against substance theories 
of the person, I will make some remarks on it in conclusion. My aim will be to 
show that M-continuity is not a necessary condition for ethical and practical con- 
cerns. Let us start from Leibniz's well-known example: 


Suppose that some individual could suddenly become King of China on condition, however, of 
forgetting what he had been, as though being born again, would it not amount to the same prac- 
tically, or as far as the effects could be perceived, as if the individual were annihilated, and a 
king of China were the same instant created in his place? (Leibniz 1951, 340) 
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The essence of Leibniz's argument is the claim that person S at time ¢ cannot 
be interested in person N at time t+/ if he knows that there will be nothing at the 
time by which person N can relate subjectively, that is, in a first-person manner 
to S. In other words, the form of survival offered by Leibniz's example does not 
contain or guarantee that which matters in survival according to Locke and Leib- 
niz. It is not the quality of person N’s life corresponding to the nature of his past 
actions, or even a life characterized by some semantic memories that might be of 
some value to N. 

Let us assume for a moment that Leibniz was serious about his argument, 
and that he truly believed that his existence without the ability to remember a 
previous life autobiographically was comparable in virtually every respect to his 
total extinction. The model of multiple lives would only be of interest to Leibniz 
if the Chinese ruler, or, if you will, *Leibniz" in the body of the Chinese ruler, 
remembered Leibniz the philosopher and dozens of other reincarnations in a first- 
person manner. While I am not convinced that many in Leibniz's position would 
have stood for such a privilege, or that it would have been a model of practical 
and psychological beneficiality (on the contrary, many persons would probably 
have preferred merciful oblivion, although they do not have to be sceptical about 
long stories like Galen Strawson), I will nonetheless try to suggest some reasons 
in favour of the opposite stance. Consider, for example, the fact that many of our 
activities, projects, plans, and so on are long-term in nature. Many of them are 
undertaken because we assume that we will be the ones who will experience the 
results of our actions. (Let us suppose that the condition *I know it will be me" is 
a prerequisite of prudential concern.) Nevertheless, by our own efforts, we cannot 
ensure that when the fruits of our labours ripen, we will still be able to connect 
them to our own past. These may be ordinary situations from real life, but the loss 
of that connection can happen much earlier and quite unexpectedly. Brian Levine 
et al. (1998, 1955-1957) describe the case of a patient M. L. who suffered from 
retrograde amnesia following TBI. After reawakening, he did not recognize his 
own wife, children, or family relatives, and he could not recall any episode of his 
life. Suppose for a moment that M. L. had learnt before the unfortunate event that 
in exactly one month he would suffer a head injury that would cause him to lose 
his memories permanently and that M. L. owned a large amount of property and 
was simultaneously undergoing treatment for a serious illness.” Does M. L. have 


41 We can, of course, imagine a different version of the example: all of M. L.'s memories would be 
stored and later transplanted (if such a thing is even possible) into the brain of person N, who would be 
stripped of all original memories (the same could be applied in the case of a broader R-relation). How- 
ever, only one person could survive. I think that M. L.'s decision would not be at all clear-cut, and if he 
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a rational reason to act by continuing treatment and not spending all his wealth 
and so on? Two reasons seem the most likely explanation for acting in such a 
case: (1) the fact that persons are not indifferent to whether they suffer or enjoy 
despite their ignorance of the past events that led to this (in this sense, the future 
self is in the same position, i.e. just as ignorant, as the present self) and (ii) the 
belief that these events can be causally related to their past actions. For sure, 
Locke might object to the misuse of the term "their" in view of the absence of the 
criterion of re-identification and the circular description ofthe situation. A correct 
description would be: “Someone will suffer. I know that it is in my power to pre- 
vent that suffering.” But if Locke’s interpretation is correct, it should make no 
difference to me in principle whether I place my future situation in the hands of 
fate or prefer the other option and find myself in the situation of that unknown 
person (e.g. the King of China). Likewise, I should not care in principle whether 
I permanently cease to exist or start a new episode with no memory of the previous 
one.** The latter case would, of course, require my active approach to it. 


Conclusion 

Nothing that has been said thus far is meant to undermine the importance of 
memory and the ability to anticipate future experiences for a coherent sense of the 
self. My intention was rather to show that a memory theory conditioning identity 
on the continuity of memories is a narrowing or distortion of the relationship be- 
tween identity and memory. The main problem of memory theory is not its circu- 
larity (the latter is, I believe, inevitable) but rather the fact that it does not suffi- 
ciently reflect the phenomenological level of remembering and forgetting which 
would allow for a distinction between memories and the remembering subject. 
Using several examples of temporary amnesia, I have attempted to show why try- 
ing to circumvent this subject — the self that is persisting even in the absence of 
memories — is a risky or even impossible step. I have also tried to show why ex- 
cluding substance (the substantive self) from the identity game is extremely prob- 
lematic. For if it is true that (1) we have no clear idea of the “thinking substance”, 


opted for the second option (survival without memories), it would be because he is not convinced of the 
correctness of the memory or the broader psychological criterion. 

^5 The very fact that I can appreciate the second possibility calls into question Leibniz's (Locke’s) thesis 
about the uselessness or impracticality of immortality without memories. As noted above, forgetting can 
appear to be a practical and useful condition in many cases, especially when a new episode is associated 
with new “identities”, characters, roles, or interpersonal relations. It would be psychologically difficult, 
if not impossible, to continue a new chapter of life with old memories. On the other hand, the inability 
to subjectively connect the two episodes does not mean that there are not any objective connections 
between them, including the principle of merit that matters to Locke. 
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(i1) the thinking substance and the person share the property of thinking, and es- 
pecially (iii) if in the whole of the Essay we do not find a satisfactory account of 
the relation between substance and person, then the assertion of the irrelevance of 
the immaterial substance in the question of PI must appear to be considerably 
implausible. 

I have argued in the chapter for the relevance of first-person awareness of 
the self as a place where our sense of transtemporal identity originates. For rea- 
sons mentioned in the first part this self is interpreted as the ontological or sub- 
stantive self. At the same time, I have tried to justify why this ontological self, 
irreducible to facts about our minds and bodies, is a plausible solution to the 
"bridge problem" and a suitable approach to the transtemporal identity of a per- 
son. However, I did not rely exclusively on the first-person perspective: firstly, 
by the very fact of crossing the experiential plane towards the metaphysical (the 
persisting substantive self) and secondly, by the fact that I do not think that the 
first-person account will suffice for a plausible concept of the person. Much of 
what is called the “first-person perspective" contains elements of the social world. 
After all, in ordinary life we are not just transcendental subjects but also parents, 
sons, lovers, creditors, debtors, and sometimes people losing their memories. It is, 
after all, these others, as Leibniz (1996, 236) writes, who are the bridges to our 
past and who can tell us about it and bear witness to it, even when we can no 
longer identify with them. In Amnesia and the Self (2012), the neuropsychologist 
Daniel Levitin described the case of a patient with retrograde amnesia caused by 
a brain tumour who had spent the last weeks of his life surrounded by loved ones, 
listening to stories from his own life. He knew that he was leaving, yet he tried to 
piece the stories together to see in them a glimmer of meaning and excitement as 
at the time he was a part of them. 
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Chapter 3 
The Origin of Rules 


Tomas Cana 


Abstract: The problem of the origin of the rules which we govern ourselves by was brought to 
the centre of attention by Ludwig Wittgenstein. In examining his legacy, four motives come 
into the spotlight. Firstly, man should be seen primarily as a being who acts and only second- 
arily as a being who is able to reflect upon his actions. Secondly, rule-following would be in- 
conceivable without a certain uniformity in our inner experience. It would also be inconceivable 
without a uniformity in the external manifestation of our inner experience. Thirdly, rule-fol- 
lowing would also be inconceivable if we had not completed training of sufficient duration in 
applying certain sounds, expressions, principles, metaphors, and suchlike. The fourth and final 
motive is based on the conviction that the previous points cannot constitute a basis for forming 
a theory. From understanding these points, we should be able to directly achieve an anti-theo- 
retical position. While I do not have any issues with the first three points, I see multiple issues 
with the fourth one. I therefore agree with Wittgenstein's opinions on the genealogy of norma- 
tivity, but I disagree with the conclusion he draws from them. 

Keywords: Form of life, universal agreement among members of a species, normativity, train- 
ing, upbringing, theory, acting, Wittgenstein. 


The problem I want to address here is not an eternal philosophical question. (It is 
not older than Darwin's theory of the origin of species, without which it probably 
could not have been formulated.) The question about the origin of the rules, reg- 
ulations, and commandments that affect us in everyday life was consciously posed 
for the first time by Friedrich Nietzsche in the nineteenth century. Nietzsche for- 
mulated this question almost exclusively in terms of the criteria according to 
which we make our decisions when making “ethical” and “aesthetic” judgments 
(Nietzsche 1997). In the twentieth century, the problem of the origin of function- 
ing rules was brought back to the centre of attention by Ludwig Wittgenstein, who 
not only examined the origin of selected criteria — such as the criteria for good 
and bad — but also attempted to uncover the genealogy of functioning criteria in 
general. In other words, Wittgenstein was interested in the origin of concepts such 
as rule-following, errors, and rule-breaking. He ultimately asks: Where did nor- 
mativity itself come from? 

This chapter is based on the basic assumption that the abovementioned in- 
terest in the genealogy of normativity has brought many interesting and important 
results when shifted to the general level. At the same time, this is based on the 
assumption that these results have not yet been understood in a sufficiently clear 
manner — and not only in our cultural space. My aim is to firstly provide a clear 
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reconstruction of the tangible results that Wittgenstein achieved with regard to 
this theoretical interest. My second aim is to take a critical stand towards them by 
distinguishing between those that are acceptable and those that are not. 


1. 

It should be noted at the outset that the question of the origin of functioning rules 
was a constant and lifelong source of interest for Wittgenstein. In his early, mid- 
dle, and later creative periods, he remained interested in the roots of the rules, 
regulations, and commandments that really affect us. (Although, it is true that this 
interest manifested itself in a significantly different manner at different times in 
his life.) 

It should also be noted that his posthumously published writings — in this 
case, I am referring especially to the later ones — enriched modern philosophical 
thought as such with the introduction of this problem. These writings became the 
subject of a particularly large number of critical discussions and fierce debates 
within both analytic and continental philosophy. They have also provided the ba- 
sis for a significant number of mutually exclusive philosophical interpretations 
(e.g. Horwich 2012; Schneider 2014; Maddy 2014; Coliva 2015; Schónbaumsfeld 
2016). 

At first glance, Wittgenstein’s later interest in the origin of normativity is 
characterized by a limitless variety of topics. In fact, he dedicated an equal portion 
of his attention to the criteria we use to navigate through the fields of psychology, 
mathematics, logic, arts, religion, and ethics. He analyses the normative factors in 
buying apples at a grocery store and in giving orders on a construction site. We 
could say that he tries to approach a given problem from as many points of view 
as possible. In the end, however, his goal remains unchanged. This is to answer 
the question: What are the rules that affect me in life based on? How is it possible 
that they are able to affect me? And, on the other hand, what allows me to ignore 
or refuse them under certain circumstances? In other words, what is the activity 
of governing ourselves by the rules that we observe around us (or rejecting them) 
based on? Can it be rationally understood and explained? 

As I have already indicated, I will first try to reconstruct what our position 
is in connection to this problem according to the later Wittgenstein. 


2, 
When examining Wittgenstein's legacy in connection to the genealogy of norma- 
tivity, four key points ultimately come to the fore: 


1. the priority of acting over thinking 
2. a universal agreement among members of a species as a first condition 
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3. the completion of a certain form of drill as the second condition 
4. an anti-theoretical stance with respect to the “classical” theory of the 
origin of normativity. 


I will further try to break these key points down into smaller units. How- 
ever, it should already be mentioned that the first point represents a strong meth- 
odological recommendation for philosophers. According to Wittgenstein, without 
its acceptance we will never be able to achieve a correct view of the activity of 
governing ourselves by rules. The second and third points represent two attempts 
to provide concrete substantive answers to the main question ofthis investigation. 
These points should be understood as something complementary (like two epi- 
sodes of a single story). Indeed, “What we are supplying are really remarks on the 
natural history of human beings; we are not contributing curiosities however, but 
observations which no one has doubted, but which have escaped remark only be- 
cause they are always before our eyes" (Wittgenstein 1999, 8415). The fourth 
point deals with the consequences that should result from the previous three points 
for something like a coherent theory of the origin of normativity. 


3: 
The first point represents a certain methodological recommendation. It should be 
understood as a reminder of a fact which we tend to forget about, especially when 
constructing thought experiments in philosophy.^ The main idea is that if we want 
to avoid sceptical doubts and philosophical speculations that offer little hope of 
bringing something useful, we should view man primarily as a being that acts and 
only secondarily as a being that rationally reflects upon his actions. This means 
that Wittgenstein's writings portray the individual as someone who first acts in a 
specific — and not in any other — way and only later is capable of asking questions 
about this behaviour. First comes something like “this action", and only after- 
wards comes the possibility of asking questions about it and evaluating or doubt- 
ing it. Just as Goethe said: “In the beginning was the deed" (Wittgenstein 1972, 
$402), and only on this basis was the Word born. Only subsequently — upon this 
background — does there then arise the possibility of constructing theoretical sys- 
tems and explaining things rationally. 

According to Wittgenstein, the Cartesian object that thinks is essentially 
made possible by the fact that something as a thing that acts in a specific (and not 
in any other) way has previously been established. The “pure reason” which deals 


? This is a reference to hypotheses such as Descartes's evil deceiver (Descartes 2005, 3-62); Ayer's 
Robinson Crusoe, who tries to invent his own private language (Ayer 1966, 259—263); Kripke's me- 
talinguistic sceptic who proposes bizarre — although not a priori excluded — interpretations of the sign 
“+” (Kripke 2002, 7—54); and Putnam's brain in a vat (Putnam 1981, 5-8). 
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with non-applied theoretical research exists only because we have previously en- 
countered successful operations of practical (applied) reason time and time again. 
Abstract theoretical thinking is not a precondition for our everyday practice, as it 
might seem to be based on the reading of classical philosophical texts from Par- 
menides to Husserl, but rather its concomitant or consequence. 

Wittgenstein, however, does not imply that thinking is not important, or 
that reason plays anything other than an exceptionally important role in our lives. 
He does not promote voluntarism, emotivism, or irrationalism, nor does he at- 
tempt to question our capability of planning rationally for the future. What he tries 
to say is that if we want to find a general perspective from which we would remain 
unmoved by the majority of traditional philosophical questions about rules, we 
should not forget that before we even start thinking about them, we are already 
acting on them. If we want to stand on solid ground, we should not forget that a 
specific (and no other) action always comes first, and that only afterwards do we 
think about this action (and anything else). According to Wittgenstein, in this re- 
gard, the correct order is crucial: “Doubting and non-doubting behaviour: there is 
the first only if there is the second” (1972, $354). 

Wittgenstein argues that the fact that we are already acting in a particular 
way before we even start thinking about the rules implies another important fact: 
all around us, there is a certain practice at any given time. There are time-proven 
procedures and rituals, and with them come the criteria for applying terms like 
"right", “wrong”, "true", “false”, “normal”, “abnormal”, “moral”, “immoral”, and 
so on. Any reasoning and theorizing always develops within such a practice, and 
one cannot think without its contribution; or rather, one cannot think without par- 
adoxes (Kripke 2002, 55—113). This means that the questions we ask and the the- 
oretical hypotheses we place before others always result from a certain way of 
acting that we understand (Wright 2004a). Otherwise, they are impossible — 
whether we realize it or not. 


4. 
The second point represents more than just a methodological recommendation. 
We progress here from methodology towards problem-solving. Specifically, this 
point represents the first part of the answer to the main question of this study. 
The activity of rule-following would be inconceivable without a certain 
uniformity in our inner experience, feeling, and sensory perception. This means 
that we resemble each other as members of a species in what we feel when expe- 
riencing joy, when we dislike something, when our knee hurts, and even when we 
perceive a specific tone or a characteristic smell. We are only speaking here of a 
uniformity in the “normal experience", feeling, and perception (although not in 
all cases). Wittgenstein reminds us that all people that are normal resemble each 
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other in their inner processes. He adds to this postulate that 1f this were not the 
case — if we were all inimitable and unique — we could not encounter the activity 
of rule-following. There would be no way of — and no basis for — establishing this 
activity: Indeed, “In order to make a mistake, a man must already judge in con- 
formity with mankind" (Wittgenstein 1972, $156). 

This activity would be equally inconceivable without any uniformity in the 
external manifestation of our inner experience, feeling, and perception. This 
means that we also resemble each other as members of a species in the way of 
manifesting happiness externally, or in the impression we give when we dislike 
something, when our knee hurts, or when we perceive a certain tone or a charac- 
teristic smell. Again, we are only talking about uniformity in the “normal expres- 
sion" of our experience, feeling, and perception (not in all cases). Wittgenstein 
reminds us that all people that are normal manifest their inner processes in a sim- 
ilar manner. He adds that if this were not the case — if there were no regularity in 
the physical manifestation of our inner processes — we could not encounter such 
a concept as normativity in the first place. There would be nothing objective upon 
the basis of which we could acquire it. Indeed, “What would it be like if human 
beings shewed no outward signs of pain (did not groan, grimace, etc.)? Then it 
would be impossible to teach a child the use of the word ‘tooth-ache’” (Wittgen- 
stein 1999, 8257). 

This leads one to the conclusion that the activity of rule-following (or rule- 
ignoring) that we observe in the world around us under normal circumstances as- 
sumes the existence of an agreement among members of a species. This agreement 
is observed on two levels: 

(a) in the physiological reaction to what happens around us (and inside us) and 
(b) in the characteristic physical manifestations of this physiological reaction. 

Wittgenstein stresses that without accepting these two postulates, we will 
never be able to get to the bottom of this problem upon which everything is based. 
In fact, we have just reached the lowest level which the rules, regulations, and 
commandments that affect us in life grow from. No rule can affect anyone without 
some kind of consensus behind it. The terms “rule” and “consensus” are deeply 
interconnected and are like close relatives. In any case, the activity of rule-follow- 
ing cannot exist — nor can it be conceived — without there being the presumption 
of a consensus among people. 

As an illustration, let us use greetings as an act of speech which every one 
of us has participated in. This act appears to be an elementary operation with sym- 
bols. According to Wittgenstein, however, the possibility of a greeting is based 
on the fulfilment of multiple conditions which we usually forget about. What con- 
ditions exactly? For example, conformity among speakers in the perception of a 
certain behaviour as being normal (and certain circumstances as common) and 
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conformity in the perception of a certain demeanour as problematic (and certain 
circumstances as abnormal). This is based on the perception of numerous factors 
and aspects as being normal and others as being controversial or disturbing. After 
all, “If language is to be a means of communication there must be agreement not 
only in definitions but also (queer as this may sound) in judgments" (1999, 8242). 
According to Wittgenstein, this is where the foundations of understanding be- 
tween people lie. Without an elementary consensus on what is normal and what 
is disturbing — as some form of a step zero — a communication of a certain mean- 
ing, such as a greeting, would be impossible. 

However, an important issue is that the conformity between people in their 
internal processes and the associated expressions must be universal. All people — 
and all cultures — should, under given circumstances, view this for what it is. In 
simple terms, all people that are normal are alike; or, all people that are normal 
are the same. Without accepting this postulate, says Wittgenstein, we cannot make 
any progress in the investigation of the origin of normativity. 

What does this mean? Despite all the individual peculiarities we have en- 
countered in the past and the differences that may come to mind in connection 
with other cultures, the things that we have in common as individuals and as cul- 
tures, and the things that we have which are similar, are far more numerous. In- 
comparably so. If this were not the case — if the things that are different and for- 
eign prevailed over those that we have in common or that are similar to each other 
— it would not be possible for us to even greet each other. And this is not all. 

It would also be impossible to transfer information from one culture to an- 
other; for instance, it would be impossible for different cultures to influence each 
other. (Although we know that successful information transfer between different 
cultures does occur.) From Wittgenstein’s point of view, the concept of “infor- 
mation transfer" or “translation” necessarily presumes the notion of the common 
behaviour of mankind. Otherwise, these concepts cannot be understood or recon- 
structed. Indeed, *The common behaviour of mankind is the system of reference 
by means of which we interpret an unknown language" (1999, $206). 

Another important notion in this framework is the fact that the idea of a 
universal agreement between members of a species does not refer to conventions 
we would all be able to agree upon. We are not speaking here of a social contract 
or a social institution that we have established in the past. According to Wittgen- 
stein, we should not forget that the term "agreement" refers to what we have 
agreed upon as well as something categorically different. Its original meaning re- 
fers to something instinctive and rooted in ourselves: something that grows, fig- 
uratively speaking, from our physiology (Moyal-Sharrock 2017, 554—555). In- 
deed, this is something “[...] that lies beyond being justified or unjustified; as it 
were, as something animal" (Wittgenstein 1972, 8359). So, what is it exactly? It 
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is everything that we as members of a species have in common and that makes us 
the same as human beings. 

Ultimately, this is nothing but a statement that we are such and such — and 
not any different. We react in one way and not in another. Some things we do 
perpetually and other things we do not even consider doing. We accept this while 
we are suspicious of that. Perhaps, as Wittgenstein sees it, this sounds trivial; 
however, when trying to understand the genealogy of criteria according to which 
we normally operate, we cannot ignore this postulate. More precisely, to ignore 
this reality most likely means to consequently lose our way (and end up on a Pla- 
tonian or conventionalist wayward course). And why should we expect, while ex- 
amining the genealogy of functioning criteria, anything other than triviality? Why 
should the fact that we are of a certain nature and not any different not lie there — 
in the deepest foundations of our procedures? 

A question certainly comes to mind at this juncture: what are we actually 
like? We should not expect a definition as an answer (just as we are not able to 
define either “normality” or *abnormality"). Even if we cannot define our nature, 
we can at least make it clearer in a way. And how so? According to Wittgenstein, 
we can achieve this through an effective process of exemplification. 

Our nature is such that if someone explains to us what colour “Parisian 
blue" is by pointing their finger, we will not even think of looking the other way. 
(We look in the direction of their finger.) When someone teaches us how to add 
numbers and happens to be using examples that do not exceed the number 
1,000,000, we will not assume that anything would be different after passing that 
threshold. From the moment we have understood — on the basis of a specific ex- 
planation — what it means “to add", we add the numbers the same way regardless 
of a number's value. (It does not occur to us that the rules might change radically 
with higher numbers.) When somebody explains to us how the names for musical 
notes work on a certain day of the week (for example, Monday) we do not expect 
that that these names would function differently on another day (for example, 
Thursday). (Such things do not occur to us normally.) And so, it goes. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that making such moves is irrational and stupid in itself. It 
means that under normal circumstances, these thinking patterns represent some- 
thing that none of us would think of doing. (In this sense, we can rightfully define 
them as irrational and stupid.) 

According to Wittgenstein, if there were a creative person who would think 
of these alternatives, it would firstly mean that they are completely different from 
us and secondly that it is unlikely that such a person would learn to use the names 
of musical notes or add numbers correctly. Why is this? Because such a person 
would not be able to find out where the demarcation line lies between what is 
correct and what is incorrect. Due to their unique creativity, they would not be 
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able to learn this difference. This would be a problem. Their thinking patterns 
would consequently be perceived as disturbing (and we would most probably clas- 
sify them as "irrational and stupid"). Wittgenstein also reminds us that if a situa- 
tion should occur in which such ideas began to appear in the minds of a consider- 
able number of the members of our species, it would mean that the practice of 
adding, pointing, or greeting could not be introduced into practice (Rheese 1966, 
268—269). It could not be constituted, because it would be lacking a basis. Conse- 
quently, the existence of the objective thought content that we would be able to 
(and would want to) communicate to each other (either as individuals or in some 
other form) would also be impossible. 


Itis only in normal cases that the use of a word is clearly prescribed; we know, are in no doubt, 
what to say in this or that case. The more abnormal the case, the more doubtful it becomes what 
we are to say. And if things were quite different from what they actually are — 1f there were for 
instance no characteristic expression of pain, of fear, of joy; if rule became exception and ex- 
ception rule; or if both became phenomena of roughly equal frequency — this would make our 
normal language-games lose their point. (Wittgenstein 1999, 8142) 


For Wittgenstein, the core idea is that as people we are of a certain nature. 
Without a reflective, instinctive, and physiological conformity which connects us 
as members of a species, we would not be able to sit down at the table and agree 
on something (for example, a new convention). When we try to understand what 
is really going on when we govern ourselves by specific rules, concluded contracts 
and the resulting obligations are insufficient. We cannot operate with only what 
we have agreed upon. This is not enough. We need something categorically dif- 
ferent to build upon: every aspect in which we are more similar and related to each 
other than in which we are different and foreign. 


5. 

The third point represents an attempt to propose the second part of the answer to 
the main question of this study. As has already been stated, given the content of 
the second point, the relationship between the second and third points is one of 
complementarity. Consequentially, it is not always obvious where the demarca- 
tion line between them lies. Nevertheless, being able to distinguish between them 
is important. 

The activity of rule-following would be inconceivable without us all — at a 
specific stage in our lives — having completed training of an appropriate duration 
in applying certain sounds, gestures, postures, expressions, principles, metaphors, 
and so on. More precisely, this activity could not have taken place had we not 
been exposed repeatedly to external circumstances under which we were led to 
react to specific characteristic stimuli in a certain unique way. Just like that, 
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without question, and without any further reasoning. If we had not been allowed 
to undergo such a process of conditioning — and also without our disposition of 
allowing ourselves to be “trained” in such a way — we would not have been able 
to work our way towards the notion of normativity (communication, values, up- 
bringing, etc.). According to Wittgenstein, we would have never been able to un- 
derstand what it means for something to have a meaning and what it means for 
something to symbolize something else. Also, we would not have been able to 
understand what it means to learn something new. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, man's ability to acquire new information and 
skills is based on the primary development of his ability to carry out many opera- 
tions mechanically. As if he were a machine. In addition to what we have in com- 
mon as members of a species, our ability to learn is conditioned precisely by un- 
dergoing (at the right age) such a drill to the full extent. This means that on their 
own, the universal aspects in our physiological equipment are not enough for us 
to arrive at a functioning notion of “normativity”. Even though, according to Witt- 
genstein, it is impossible to — metaphorically speaking — “push off from the bot- 
tom" without the animal aspect, something crucial (at a purely animal level) is 
nevertheless missing. 

And what is missing here? What is missing is the obedience training we 
have all been through. Someone who would again and again repeat my name until 
I figure out how to use that sound. Someone who would endlessly repeat the ques- 
tion “What is this?" while they point their finger in front of me until I realize that 
everything I see around me is composed of units which I attach names to. What is 
missing is the praise that makes me happy and the reprimand that I want to avoid. 
What is therefore missing are other people; without their presence and interven- 
tions (such as praise and reprimands) the question of the origin of functioning 
rules would not stand on solid ground. From Wittgenstein's point of view, in such 
a case, this problem would be suspended in a vacuum. In order to avoid this tra- 
ditional fate of philosophical analyses, our model needs to include other human 
beings who we observe and imitate (or even reject), and thanks to whom the pos- 
sibility of one's own formation as a human being is created. 

Why does this matter? When we take a look at ourselves when inferring or 
calculating, we cannot, according to Wittgenstein, overlook the fact that aside 
from the components that are worthy of retrospective reconstruction as the activ- 
ities of interpretation of sense; we also encounter categorically different compo- 
nents that lack any such association. This means that what we see here are actions 
that we perform correctly without anything like a conscious interpretation or an 
explanation hiding behind them. It is not true that everything we refer to as “the 
activity of rule-following" must contain the activity of the interpretation of sense 
as a specific connective component. Even though Wittgenstein himself stood 
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behind this theory in his early writings (1971), this is not the case. In fact, there is 
nothing behind many of our “rational actions" other than a successful process of 
conditioning. 

When we focus on ourselves while proceeding in accordance with a basic 
law of logic, such as the law of separating a conjunction (according to which p 
and q being true implies that p is true), we realize that we perform this action 
similarly to the way that a lightbulb is turned on by a switch. We turn the switch 
on, and the lightbulb lights up. We turn it off, and the light goes out. According 
to Wittgenstein, this is not an activity of interpreting a meaning — and definitely 
not an activity of reception — as there is no interpretation to be found. It is a me- 
chanical step we take because we are trained to do so, because we have developed 
a specific mental mechanism. Indeed, “The drill of teaching could in this case be 
said to have built up a psychical mechanism" (Wittgenstein 1958, 12). If someone 
were to ask for the reasoning behind this action, we would probably not perceive 
them as an objective critic but rather as someone who undermines our elementary 
competence (Wright 2004b, 163—164). 

According to Wittgenstein, multiple components in the framework of oper- 
ations that we perceive as rational are nothing other than the act of actual rule- 
following. On the contrary, multiple components that we perceive as irrational 
and stupid are nothing more than an actual disregard of the rules. There is nothing 
else behind it. Indeed, ““What this shews is that there is a way of grasping a rule 
which is not an interpretation, but which is exhibited in what we call *obeying the 
rule’ and ‘going against it’ in actual cases" (Wittgenstein 1999, 8201). What does 
this mean? It is simply what we refer to as calculating or counting and what we 
refer to as valid inference or deduction. There is no deeper reasoning, nor can one 
be discovered. 

This leads us to the conclusion that simply understanding the constitutive 
components of our procedures in which we participate together with other normal 
people is not enough. I need something more than just someone explaining to me 
in detail how the rule of separating or introducing a conjunction works. That is 
not enough. My personal history must contain a reasonably long process of con- 
ditioning, thanks to which I see no other option than to process the information 
from other people (and then give it back) in accordance with these norms and 
without any form of interpretation. In fact, according to Wittgenstein, nobody is 
even required to explicitly state these rules. I do not need to know about their 
existence (just as the majority of speakers have no idea about the existence of 
something like a basic logical rule). However, I need to be correctly trained in 
terms of how they are commonly used, and this training must take place at the 
right age. Thanks to the training I have undergone at a certain age, the only pos- 
sibility for me is to react in this way: in accordance with the rule of separation of 
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a conjunction and without thinking. It is done unconsciously (in the sense of con- 
sciously meaning being too slow). 

From stating that simply understanding the constitutive components of our 
procedures is not enough, an important general conclusion can be reached. Ac- 
cording to Wittgenstein, it can be said of every human being with whom we have 
ever successfully communicated — for example, when greeting each other — that 
at a specific stage of their life they were willing to receive a considerable number 
of instructions without questioning them. They were willing to accept many state- 
ments from other people without questioning them, doing so as if it was automatic. 
Every being that we can correctly characterize as “communicating” has inevita- 
bly, at a certain stage of their life, undergone some form of obedience training. 
There is no other option for consideration. 

The truth is that this does not sound very flattering. Nevertheless, this state- 
ment is crucial with regard to the research of the origin of normativity. At the 
same time, this results in a variety of important individual consequences. Accord- 
ing to Wittgenstein, we should, for example, not forget that without the willing- 
ness to accept certain instructions without any doubts (just like in obedience train- 
ing) there is no way for us to acquire our mother tongue. In such situations — 
without the “primary language” — it is impossible to make any progress with re- 
gard to the research of the origin of normativity (as well as any other research). 
Without any drill-like element contained in the personal history of each of us, 
there can be literally “no speaking of" rule-following or of rejecting rules. To the 
contrary, such terms would become meaningless and would lose all objective 
meaning. 

Finally, it is necessary to add that in connection to the content of both the 
second and third points as a whole, Wittgenstein sometimes speaks simplistically 
of the form of life. He speaks of something concerning the animal (instinctive) 
experiencing upon which we agree, but only under the presumption that we have 
undergone training of a sufficient duration in the use of certain sounds, gestures, 
poses, expressions, principles, metaphors, and so on. 


6. 

The fourth point concerns Wittgenstein’s attempt at a critical reflection on every- 
thing that has been said in connection with the main research question. This criti- 
cal reflection leads to a strict anti-theoretical stance towards the presented theo- 
retical problem. 

The fourth point presents the conviction that on the basis of the previous 
points — (1) the priority of practice over reflection, (2) uniformity in our normal 
experience and expression, and (3) obedience training of a sufficient duration — it 
is impossible to construct anything like a “classical” theory. On the contrary, the 
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rational reconstruction of the genealogy of functioning rules should appear to be 
both pragmatically and logically impossible after a more careful observation. 
Wittgenstein therefore reaches the conclusion that, generally speaking, this insep- 
arable part of our usual functioning cannot be understood. Nor can it be rationally 
explained. Why is this? There are at least two reasons. 

The previous three points — should someone decide to give them a systemic 
form — primarily represent something too inconsistent, heterogenous, and indeter- 
minate. From Wittgenstein's point of view, the effort to connect them as compo- 
nents of a single model does not make any sense. How would we even want to 
connect such different things? In this regard, he reminds us that the contents of 
the second and third points necessarily include facts which are difficult to explain 
in principle. For instance, they include that which is not talked about under normal 
circumstances but that which is shown: these are the aspects which we agree on 
the acceptance of without the need of “knowing” about them explicitly (or having 
their definition). 

Wittgenstein asks: how would we want to incorporate, for example, an os- 
tensive definition of meaning, which must include our correct view, into a theory? 
How would we want to make a correct way of pointing at something the subject 
of interpretation? And how would we want to define concrete circumstances 
which we are exposed to at a specific stage of our lives? How far can we get in 
terms of such an effort? Trying to achieve a rational explanation in this regard is 
the manifestation of our pseudo-rationalistic tendencies. This effort is, in fact, the 
manifestation of a deficiency in understanding. And we should not follow through 
with it. An explanation in this case is something that we — if we see things cor- 
rectly — do not need. Indeed, “What is ‘learning a rule’? — This. What is ‘making 
a mistake in applying it’? — This. And what is pointed to here is something inde- 
terminate" (Wittgenstein 1972, §28). 

In this context, however, we encounter the obstacle of circularity. This is 
the second reason Wittgenstein refuses the possibility of a theory of the origin of 
normativity. From his perspective, from the moment we start reflecting on the 
activity of rule-following — and later, when we try to talk about it — we are already 
in a circle. Why is this? Because in terms of this effort, we are unable to move 
without the rules by which we (once again) govern ourselves. In connection with 
the activity of rule-following, there is therefore no opportunity for us to discover 
anything that would resemble a neutral point of view. On the contrary, and in 
retrospect in this investigation, we are akin to the animal that bit itself in Nie- 
tzsche's well-known parable (Nietzsche 1968). In any case, we should be aware 
of the fact that from the beginning — from the first point to the third — we have 
been in a circle. More precisely, we have based our clarification of the previous 
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points on precisely the thing which we have also been trying to understand the 
roots of. 

Is it possible to overcome this difficulty? According to Wittgenstein, no. 
Firstly, there is no logically possible world in which we could speak and yet take 
a neutral standpoint with regard to the activity of rule-following. In other words, 
there is no possibility to make a universally valid statement about rule-following 
while simultaneously ignoring specific established rules. No such thing can be 
done without falling into circularity. Secondly, even if in some extraordinary way 
we discovered such a neutral standpoint, we would have to remain silent. Why is 
this? Because at the same time, we would lose all the obvious criteria we normally 
use to navigate in the world and in ourselves (Davidson 2006). We would, in re- 
lation to our notions and categories, lose the solid ground from under our feet. 

These are the two arguments for the fourth point. They are also the two 
reasons why, according to Wittgenstein, we should not aspire to construct a co- 
herent theory of the origin of rules. 


7. 

Over the following part of this study, we will move on from reconstructing the 
results of Wittgenstein's interest towards criticizing them. In relation to that, I 
state that while I have no problem with the first three points, I see multiple diffi- 
culties arising from the fourth one. In essence, I agree with Wittgenstein's opin- 
ions on the genealogy of normativity, but I disagree with what he believes they 
should imply. 

I agree that if we want to avoid purposeless discussions about rules, we 
should see man primarily as a being that acts and only secondarily as a being that 
can rationally reflect upon this action. I also tend to agree with the statement that 
the activity of rule-following that we see around us is conditioned by a universal 
agreement among the members of a species (that is, by the similarities in our nor- 
mal experiencing and expressing) as well as by a “drill” that all of us (who com- 
municate successfully) have undergone at a specific stage of our lives. This means 
that I accept Wittgenstein's methodological advice as well as both of the attempts 
he makes at a substantive response to the main question of this investigation. (At 
the same time, I am convinced that thanks to these exact results, we will be able 
to acquire a much more advantageous position during a future investigation of this 
problem compared to what we had in the past.) 

On the other hand, I do have a problem with the persistent refusal of the 
possibility of constructing a coherent interpretation of these results that is also 
present in Wittgenstein's work. According to Wittgenstein, we should be able to 
move from the first three points directly to the anti-theoretical position (quietism). 
From his perspective, there is no other possibility. Personally, however, I do not 
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consider the inclination to anti-theorism or quietism to be essential. I understand 
the reasons that lead Wittgenstein to the refusal of a rational explanation of the 
genealogy of normativity, but I do not agree with them. On the contrary, I consider 
them to be rushed and overly pessimistic. 

In connection to this, it should most probably be noted that it is precisely 
the fourth point that turned out to be the particularly controversial one in philo- 
sophical circles. For a number of thinkers, Wittgenstein's conclusion clearly rep- 
resents something they cannot live with (Boghossian 2000, 234). The reasons sup- 
posedly leading to it are therefore repeatedly subjected to criticism. Here I present 
two representative illustrations upon which I will build my own critical evaluation 
of the fourth point: 

In “The Justification of Deduction”, Michael Dummett draws attention to 
the fact that circularity should not be the cause for any such uproar (Dummett 
1978). We should not forget that there are contexts in which the “movement in 
circles” does not pose any difficulties. But what contexts are these? For example, 
this can be when, with the help of a deductively valid argument, we attempt to 
propose an explanation of a conviction that we all agree upon. It can be, for ex- 
ample, the explanation of the conviction that “ice floats on water” in such a way 
that we create supplementary premises. If something has a specific weight that is 
less than that of water, it will float; and ice has a specific weight that is less than 
that of water. 

Dummett admits that an argument which is constructed in such a way is 
circular. This means that the conclusion in its entirety is already included in its 
premises. At the same time, he is convinced that this fact does not pose (under 
these circumstances) any problem. On the contrary, circularity is completely un- 
interesting in this case. Why is this? Because the premises in such circumstances 
represent something richer in information and more controversial than the con- 
clusion (the informational riches of which we already acquired as children). We 
do not even try to convince somebody that ice floats on water. We do not even 
want to prove it, as all of us have believed it from the beginning. We try to explain 
this conviction: more precisely, we want it to result from the premises of a deduc- 
tively valid argument as a conclusion to it. According to Dummett, circularity in 
this case should not represent anything interesting or important. On the other 
hand, the existence of concrete circumstances under which circularity does not 
represent anything interesting or important significantly disturbs the universal 
claim of the logical reason behind the fourth point. Because of these circum- 
stances, its unrestricted impact seems to be rather out of the picture. 

In turn, the pragmatic reason for the fourth point is challenged by Crispin 
Wright in “Intuition, Entitlement and the Epistemology of Logical Laws” (Wright 
2004b). Based to a significant degree on the thought stimuli contained in the first 
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three points, Wright forms the basis for a plausible theory of logical knowledge. 
This means that, in direct opposition to Wittgenstein's fourth point, he tries to 
present a coherent and rational explanation of what serves as a support for our 
disposition for following basic logical norms and for our knowledge of the valid- 
ity of derived logical norms. 

From Wright's perspective, we should not forget that the pragmatic reason 
for the fourth point is based entirely on “traditional ideas" about what should con- 
stitute a rational explanation or a theory (that is, what the determinate and the 
indeterminate should be like). According to Wright, we should not let the tradition 
restrict us to such an extent. Many self-evident ideas about what should constitute 
a theory (what the determinate should be like) have gradually turned out to be 
"naive". In other words, Wright agrees with Wittgenstein that the “classical” the- 
ory ofthe knowledge of the validation of logical norms will most probably remain 
undiscovered. In contrast to Wittgenstein, he does not perceive it as an unresolv- 
able paradox. In fact, this does not mean that we cannot discover some other form 
of coherent rational explanation for the abovementioned validation (other than a 
classical one), and that, on this basis, we will understand to a sufficient extent the 
entitlements and reasons which our knowledge of logical norms is based upon. 
The failure of traditional theoretical presuppositions in itself does not mean that a 
form of theory other than that which we expected cannot exist. And this is a mis- 
take, because it actually can exist (Dvorák 2016, 232—241). Wright's realization 
introduces another disturbance to the universal claims of the pragmatic reason for 
the fourth point. Because of this, its unrestricted impact also seems to be rather 
out of the picture. 

Upon the pretext of these reservations, I will attempt to make my own eval- 
uation of the fourth point. I agree with Dummett that circularity should not be 
viewed as such a big problem. There are contexts in which circularity is not con- 
troversial at all (for example, during an attempt at an explanation of a conviction 
which all the participants have agreed upon). I would add that the existence of a 
context in which circularity is not controversial undoubtedly undermines the sta- 
tus of the “logical reason” for the fourth point, which Wittgenstein sees as un- 
questionable. I also agree with Wright that the failure of traditional ideas about 
what should constitute a rational explanation does not mean that there is no pos- 
sibility of some completely different form of rational explanation aside from that 
which we expect. On the contrary, such a new (unconventional and unexpected) 
form can easily come into existence. Again, it is true that this recognition seriously 
undermines the status of the “pragmatic reason” for the fourth point used by Witt- 
genstein as a solid foundation. 

Both illustrations represent a problem for the stance in question. Upon their 
basis, it seems that it would be irresponsible and unjustified to give up the project 
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of the theory of the origin of criteria we usually use when making decisions too 
quickly. Even if we had to accept some unorthodox ideas and *unthinkable" so- 
lutions for that purpose. I am convinced that we should not feel any unnecessary 
inhibitions in that regard (Schneider 2014, 2—4). It is specifically from this vitalist 
and optimistic perspective that the fourth point seems rushed and overly pessimis- 
tic. 


Conclusion 

I will now try to summarize the content of this investigation. I will first summarize 
Wittgenstein's attitude and then my objections to it. According to Wittgenstein, if 
we realize what the content of the first to fourth points means, we will surely cease 
to feel the necessity of searching for answers to questions such as “Where did the 
activity of rule-following (or the refusal of rules) that we see all around us come 
from?" Such matters should not interest us as theoretical questions. In connection 
to questions of this kind, Wittgenstein believes that we do not need to have a the- 
ory or an explanation at our disposal but rather something categorically different. 
We need to correctly see what is happening around us. We need to look at the 
questions we pose from the right perspective. Why is this? Because thanks to such 
an approach, we should also be able to better understand our own relationship 
with rules, regulations, commandments, and so on. Consequently, we could better 
understand our own place in the world. And ourselves as well. Herein there lies, 
I dare say, the primary motivation of Wittgenstein's notes on normativity. I there- 
fore reach the conclusion that, in his reflections from the later period, he tries to 
defend a specific anti-theoretical approach to the question of the origin of the cri- 
teria that normally govern our decision-making. 

Nonetheless, it is important in this regard to stress that he does not promote 
animosity towards the construction of theoretical systems or an apathetic ap- 
proach towards philosophical disputes. On the contrary, we see here the result of 
a specific realization that he reached through a critical analysis of normativity 
itself. It is therefore not a defence of scepticism nor relativism but rather a recog- 
nition of something like the boundaries of the theoretical. More precisely, it is the 
result of pushing these boundaries. 

I do not doubt the existence of such boundaries. At the same time, however, 
I am convinced that in Wittgenstein we encounter an overly one-sided and overly 
pessimistic attitude to this phenomenon. In fact, a completely different approach 
to boundaries in general and the boundaries of the theoretical is possible. How 
can this be done? By seeing them as something that is persistent but not perma- 
nent. This means that we can see them as something that we are given the task of 
breaking, working our way around, or jumping over, and not as something to sub- 
jugate ourselves to (even though we may sometimes “crack our head" in the 
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process). Opting for such a vitalist and optimistic approach, as well as seeing the 
boundaries of the theoretical as something which is ultimately supposed to open 
the way to new dimensions and worlds — and not conceal them from us — is quite 
possible (Kvasz 2015, 169—194). That is the crucial point here. I therefore reach 
the conclusion that had Wittgenstein been aware of this truth, he would have had 
to abandon his anti-theoretical stance. 
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Chapter 4 

The Application and Understanding of Default Autonomy in 
Ethically Dilemmatic Cases Presented by Czech Medical Doctors: 
An Empirical Study 


Martin Zielina, Jaromir Skoda, Adam Doležal, Barbora Beňová, 
Katerina Ivanova, and Adéla Lemrová 


Abstract: Beauchamp and Childress proposed a theory of autonomous action that is currently 
considered the default concept of autonomy in bioethics. According to their theory, the follow- 
ing conditions need to be met for action to be truly autonomous: (i) the agent acts intentionally, 
(ii) with understanding, and (iii) without any controlling influences that determine their action. 
It has been established that the concept of default autonomy (DA) should be the basis of the 
doctor-patient relationship. The presented empirical study aims to assess the ability of Czech 
medical doctors to meet the concept of DA in ethically dilemmatic cases. Fifty-two out of sixty- 
nine cases were evaluated utilizing an interpretative phenomenological analysis and the Four 
Boxes model to determine whether (i) all cases met the criteria of default autonomy; (11) if not, 
which criteria were omitted; and (iii) what was the most commonly omitted criterion of DA. 
Then we classified the cases into three categories based on the number of criteria fulfilled. We 
found that only 2196 of cases met all three criteria of DA. The criteria omitted most frequently 
included intentionality (35%), understanding (26%), and voluntariness (25%). Twenty-one per- 
cent of cases were classified as a “white zone”, meaning that all criteria of DA were met; sixty 
percent of cases were classified as a “black zone”, where at least one criterion was not met; and 
nineteen percent of cases were classified as a “grey zone”, where we could not determine 
whether all criteria had been met or not. 

Keywords: Default autonomy, doctor-patient relationship, informed consent, competence, 
medical decision-making. 


Introduction 

For a long time, a paternalistic relationship between a doctor and a patient has 
been the norm. Only in the second half of the twentieth century did a novel pa- 
tient-centred approach emerge; this was an approach that was centred on a respect 
for the patient's autonomy. Even though the principle of respect for a patient's 
autonomy had been present in the legal and bioethical context in earlier times," 
it became dominant only after the Second World War and the accompanied tech- 
nological advances that allowed for choice between multiple treatment options. 
After the fatal failures of medical doctors during the Second World War, the focus 


°° The two major distinct interpretations of a patient's autonomy in medical ethical literature from a 
historical perspective are presented by Jay Katz (2002) and Martin S. Pernick (1982). 
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on respect for persons gained an important momentum, initially in the context of 
clinical research?! and eventually in clinical practice as well. As a right to self- 
determination, autonomy has become the dominant principle of modern bioethics. 
Beauchamp and Childress, who were the founding fathers of ethical principlism, 
defined the current (and most frequently used) understanding of the principle of 
autonomy; as a result, their concept of autonomy became known as the "default 
autonomy" (DA).?? According to the concept of DA, a person's decision can only 
be considered autonomous if made intentionally, with a substantial level of un- 
derstanding, and without significant external controlling influences (Beauchamp 
and Childress [1979] 2009, 101n). 

In the presented chapter, we chose the above-described minimal concept of 
autonomy as the baseline for our analysis. However, instead of examining cases 
from a “top-down” perspective, we decided to perform a bottom-up analysis of 
cases to determine whether they met the three criteria of DA by means of an in- 
terpretative phenomenological analysis (IPA). The concept of DA refers to the 
autonomy of action (autonomy of choice) rather than to the autonomy of a person. 
Under certain conditions, an autonomous person can act in a non-autonomous 
way, whereas a non-autonomous person can act in an autonomous way in some 
situations. 

The definition of DA states that an act is performed in an autonomous way 
only if the agent acts intentionally, with understanding, and without controlling 
influences (Faden and Beauchamp 1986, 238). Each criterion represents a neces- 
sary condition of an autonomous action, and collectively these criteria are suffi- 
cient to meet the definition of DA. 

A person can act intentionally or non-intentionally; intention is either pre- 
sent or absent. If an action is nonintentional, it is also necessarily non-autono- 
mous. However, a person can possess a certain level of understanding, and a 
greater level of understanding leads to a more autonomous action. The same ap- 
plies to the extent of an external controlling influence; the weaker the influence 
of external circumstances, the more autonomously one may act. 

The extent of understanding spans from a full understanding to a complete 
lack of it. In order to ascertain whether a person acts in an autonomous way, a 
substantial level of understanding needs to be achieved. This substantial level of 


>! See international ethical codes such as the Nuremberg Code (1947) and the Declaration of Helsinki 
(1964). The Nuremberg Code states in its first sentence that “the voluntary consent of the human subject 
is absolutely necessary". 

52 The concept of default autonomy is developed most thoroughly in the works of Ruth Faden and Tom 
Beauchamp (1986). 
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understanding remains difficult to define. Many authors acknowledge the pres- 
ence ofa grey zone; they therefore recommend a threshold of understanding to be 
set that would indicate a substantial level of understanding to meet the “under- 
standing" criterion of autonomy. Analogically, the degree of external controlling 
influence may vary. The degree of control determines whether an action is auton- 
omous or not. The concept of a grey zone applies here too. Faden and Beauchamp 
opine, that coercive situations — e.g. illness, pain, medication, addiction, and eco- 
nomic and social pressures — do not restrict a patient's autonomy. Even though 
such coercive situations may impose psychological limits on a patient's freedom 
to decide, they do not restrict the patient's ability to act in an autonomous way. 
Since many authors disagree with Beauchamp's and Faden's stance towards the 
effect of coercive situations on a patient's autonomy, we decided to consider co- 
ercive situations as relevant external controlling influences (Fig. 1). 


Figure 1: Degrees of autonomy of intentional actions 


Fully Substantially autonomous Fully 
autonomous nonautonomous 


Fully understood | ——————————————————————4À Fully ignorant 


Completely [——— ————————————— — Cempletely 


noncontrolled controlled 


| 


Borderline 
or grey area 


From: Faden and Beauchamp (1986, 239). 


Competence is a concept that is separate from the abovementioned criteria 
of DA, and Beauchamp, Childress, and Faden do not clarify the relationship be- 
tween autonomy and competence in their works (Beauchamp and Childress 
[1979] 2009, 113n; Faden and Beauchamp 1986, 287n). However, we considered 
it vital to include competence in our analyses. 

Competence is a feature of persons whose autonomous decisions must be 
respected. Persons who lack competence need to be limited in their decision-mak- 
ing on the account of the principle of beneficence. Therefore, competence judg- 
ment functions as a gatekeeper, limiting the spectrum of those allowed to make 
decisions for themselves (the gatekeeping function of competence judgments). No 
autonomous action can take place without the competence of an acting agent; 
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therefore, for our purposes, competence can be understood as a sufficient level of 
abilities necessary for autonomous action. Competence represents a potentiality 
for and a necessary condition of the realization of autonomy; autonomous action 
represents an actual realization of competence. 


A. Competence 

A person is competent to perform a certain action only if they have all the neces- 
sary capacities to perform it; for the purposes of our study, this meant the capaci- 
ties to make decisions about a proposed course of treatment. Competence is con- 
text-dependent and depends on things like the stage of a patient's disease, external 
surroundings, and a patient's current physical and mental condition. 

In general, the necessary capacities that determine a person's competence 
comprise: 

(a) the ability to receive information and to understand it 

(b) cognitive abilities necessary to consider alternative courses of action (in a 
medical context) 

(c) decision-making capacities that include the ability to make a decision, to com- 
mit to a decision despite having doubts, and to clearly express it. 

In medical practice, a patient may lack competence under specific condi- 
tions (Wear 1993, 49; Berg et al. 2001, 99), such as if they are a minor, if they 
suffer from a neuropsychiatric condition that limits cognitive functions (e.g. a type 
of dementia), or if their cognitive abilities are affected by medication. A patient 
can have their competence limited by a court order or they may refuse recom- 
mended treatment for apparently irrational reasons (Eth 1985). However, even 
competent patients are entitled to make irrational decisions, and an irrational de- 
cision may represent an autonomous expression of a competent person's free will 
despite medical personnel’s doubts.” 

Given the ethical and legal complexities in the assessment of competence, 
in practice a person is assumed to have competence unless proven otherwise (pre- 
sumption of competence) (Mental Capacity Act 2005). 


B. Intentionality and intentional action 
Intention?^ represents an internal state of mind and the content of one's conscious 
mind, whereas intentional action represents an expression of the intention in the 


5? Some authors dispute whether an irrational decision made by an otherwise competent patient should 
be respected. See Lesser (1983, 144). 

The terms “intention” and “intentionality” are often associated with the philosophy of mind in which 
the philosophers discuss the issue of how our mental states reflect the objects in the world. This specific 
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external world through the action of an individual. Intention comprises volition, 
planning, the anticipation of an action's consequences, and the purposeful execu- 
tion of an intention.” Indirect intention means that a person intends a consequence 
(obliquely) when that consequence is a virtually certain consequence of their ac- 
tion, and they knew it to be a virtually certain consequence.”° 

In medical practice, intentionality comes under scrutiny in cases of inade- 
quate informed consent, i.e., whether a patient would have decided otherwise 
(usually against a specific procedure) providing they had had an adequate level of 
information. 


C. A patient's understanding 

As previously mentioned, understanding is deeply intertwined with intentionality. 
No one can make a decision intentionally without having an adequate level of 
understanding and consequently acting in an autonomous way. In the practice of 
medical ethics and medical law, the affirmation of intentionality is usually derived 
from an adequate level of understanding and the absence of external controlling 
influences (Faden and Beauchamp 1986, 299). 

Also, we need to emphasize the distinction between understanding and 
competence. The capacity to understand the disclosed information represents a 
key condition of competence;?! therefore, we can only evaluate a competent per- 
son's (level of) understanding. A person may understand the information dis- 
closed to a certain extent. A problem arises if the information was disclosed in an 
incomprehensible way, such as by using specific medical terminology. Initially, 
the disclosure of information was scrutinized in the medical-legal setting rather 


meaning of the terms “intention” and “intentionality” was broadly analysed in the philosophy of Franz 
Brentano, Edmund Husserl, and later on in analytical philosophy, such as in the works of John Searle 
and Daniel Dennett. See Brentano (1973); Searle (1983) and Dennett (1987). Here, however, we use the 
original meaning of "intention" related to the intention of an acting agent. See Nadelhoffer (2008, 2). 

55 There are two distinct types of intentions: an end-directed intention and a simple intention. Whereas 
an end-directed intention aims to achieve a state of affairs à by means of act A, the aim of a simple 
intention is merely act A itself. See Audi (1973, 387). 

?6 Ruth Faden and Tom Beauchamp (1986) present the example of a person whose indicator is not func- 
tioning and they want to signal a change of direction by using their arm; however, it is raining outside. 
The person does not want and does not wish to get their arm wet, but they do want to signal a change in 
direction. Therefore, they have an indirect intention (or are aware of the fact) that their arm will get wet. 
The distinction between direct and indirect intention is especially important in the context of Anglo- 
American and European law. 

?! A different perspective is presented by Grisso and Appelbaum (1998, 37n). The authors argue that 
competence is context-dependent and therefore falls under the concept of understanding. The level of 
understanding can increase if the information is repeated or re-explained in a more comprehensible way, 
or if the external surroundings are adapted accordingly. In this case, the concept of understanding does 
not represent an independent entity but rather falls under the concept of competence. 
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than the patient's actual understanding of the information provided. The situation 
has changed, and today the emphasis is placed on the fact whether a patient un- 
derstood the information rather than whether the information was disclosed.?? 


D. Significant external controlling influences 

In order to meet the criteria of DA, an action needs to be performed voluntarily. 
According to current theories, an action is voluntary if (and only if) it is not a 
result of coercion or a lack of knowledge (Hyman 2013). Faden and Beauchamp 
(1986, 259) define the following external controlling influences: (a) coercion, (b) 
manipulation, and (c) persuasion. There exists a grey zone between these three 
types of influences.” While coercion always results in a non-autonomous action, 
and persuasion is acceptable, the effect of manipulation is always difficult to eval- 
uate regarding its effect on DA (Fig. 2). 


Figure 2: The continuum of influences from controlling to noncontrolling ones 


Coercion Manipulation Persuasion 
| 
NI | 
Completely | l Completely 
controlling noncontrolling 


influences influences 


Territory of 
influences 
compatible with 
substantially 
autonomous acts 


Substantially Substantially 
controlling noncontrolling 


From: Faden and Beauchamp (1986, 259). 


For the purposes of the presented study, the following criteria constitute the 
concept of DA: (a) competence, (b) intentionality, (c) a sufficient level of under- 
standing, and (d) absence of external controlling influences. Analysing ethically 


58 There is an ongoing debate about whether a one-sided disclosure of information is sufficient or 
whether it is necessary to initiate a dialogue in which the medical doctor provides the information on 
medical indications and the patient informs the doctor about their values, preferences, life plans, and so 
on. In medical ethics, the second model of shared decision-making is traditionally preferred. See Charles 
et al. (1999). 

?? Since the effect of manipulation is difficult to evaluate, the law distinguishes only two types of influ- 
ence (justified and non-justified). This is in contrast to the three types of influence presented by Faden 
and Beauchamp. 
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dilemmatic cases in light of these criteria, we aimed to determine (1) whether de- 
fault autonomy was maintained in the analysed ethically dilemmatic cases, (ii) 
which criteria of DA were not met in cases where DA was not maintained, and 
(iii) which of the three criteria of DA was omitted the most frequently. 


METHODS 

Data collection and analysis 

Ethically dilemmatic cases were collected from February to July 2019 using a 
questionnaire with open questions administered to medical doctors during lectures 
on medical ethics that took place during their residency training. The participants 
provided their answers voluntarily after a thorough explanation of the aims and 
methods of the survey and under the condition of complete anonymity for the 
participants themselves and those in the described cases. 


Questionnaire design 

The questionnaire was developed using the Four Boxes model (Jonsen et al. 
2015). This model originated in casuistry and, along with principlism, these two 
represent the most common approaches to decision-making in bioethics, espe- 
cially in North America and Western Europe (Table 1). Based on this model, the 
questionnaire included open questions related to ethical aspects of the case itself; 
the reported patient's past medical, social, and family history; and the level of 
involvement of the reporting physician in the case (directly involved as the deci- 
sion-making agent, a direct witness, or an indirect witness not involved in the 
case). The original Four Boxes model was modified for the purposes of the pre- 
sented study with the aim to take into consideration local specificities (i.e. the 
context of a medical ethics course for junior doctors in residency training in the 
Czech Republic) and to capture the complexity of the dilemmatic case. 


Table 1: The Four Boxes model and principlism 


Four principles Four Boxes 

(Beauchamp and Childress [1979] (Jonsen et al. 2015) 

2009) 

Respect for Autonomy Medical Indications (be- Preferences of Patients 

Beneficence neficence and nonmale- (respect for autonomy) 
ficence) 

Nonmaleficence Quality of Life (benefi- | Contextual Features (jus- 

Justice cence, nonmaleficence, tice) 


respect for autonomy) 


From: Ross (2015, 270). 
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IPA as a tool for case analysis 

IPA originates from three major sources: phenomenology, hermeneutics, and the 
idiographic approach (Rihaéek et al. 2013). Phenomenological sources emphasize 
the effort to describe phenomena without interpreting them (Pringle et al. 2011). 
Nevertheless, researchers’ preconceptions are accepted as long as they enable 
them to formulate the meaning of the participant's experience (Fade 2004). Her- 
meneutics provides a double hermeneutics" approach that takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the participant (a physician) tries to understand their experience 
(an ethically dilemmatic case) as well as the fact that the researcher aims to un- 
derstand the process of how the participant came to this experience. Finally, the 
idiographic approach emphasizes the uniqueness of an individual (the participant) 
and their specific situation. Individual physicians vary in their pursued medical 
specializations, their patients and their medical needs, treatment options and 
courses, and their unique life experience. 

IPA poses questions on how individuals or groups experience certain situ- 
ations and what meanings they ascribe to them (Smith and Osborn 2003). In such 
cases, research questions include expressions such as “experience” and “lived ex- 
perience". However, IPA also utilizes secondary research questions that verify the 
accordance between a personal experience and a theory (Smith et al. 2009). It was 
therefore our aim to analyse the experience of Czech medical doctors with the 
application of patients’ DA in situations that they (medical doctors) themselves 
consider ethically dilemmatic. 

We focused on the analysis of the experience of Czech medical doctors with 
ethically dilemmatic cases, and we evaluated them in relation to the concept of 
default autonomy based on three criteria of DA: (1) a patient's action was inten- 
tional and the patient was competent; (2) a patient's action was based on their 
understanding as evidenced by a sufficient level of information provided, includ- 
ing the information about other available treatment options; and (3) a patient's 
action was free from significant external controlling influences (Table 2). 
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Table 2: The criteria of DA 
3. Controlling 


1. Intentionality 2. Understanding j 
influences 
Compe- Intentional Sufficient Infor- Disclosure of all avail- Controlling 
tence action amount of mation able treatment options influences 
information provided 
(1) yes (1) yes (1) yes (1) yes (1) yes (1) yes 
(0) no (0) no (2) rather (0) no (0) no (0) no 
yes 
(3) rather no 
(4) no 


An analysis of competence, intentionality, and intentional action 

For an analysis of competence, intentionality, and intentional action, we assessed 
whether a patient was competent and whether they expressed their will regarding 
a future course of treatment or whether they expressed disagreement with a pro- 
posed course of treatment. Competence was presumed in all patients unless re- 
ported otherwise (e.g. a patient in a coma, or a patient with the diagnosis of de- 
mentia who did not respond adequately to questions). In contrast, intentional 
action was not presumed unless explicitly stated using expressions such as “the 
patient decided that...", “intended to...", “wanted to...”, “did not wish to...", and 
"refused". 


An analysis of the patient's understanding 

In the analysis of the patient's understanding, we presumed that information was 
not provided unless explicitly stated that the physician had provided the infor- 
mation on the patient's course of treatment. If the participant stated in the ques- 
tionnaire that multiple treatment options were available and disclosed to the pa- 
tient, the case was scored in the affirmative. For the assessment of the level of 
patient's understanding, we employed a qualitative approach to assess whether 
the information was provided to a sufficient extent and in an adequate way (yes, 
rather yes) or not (no, rather no). 


An analysis of controlling influences 

In Faden's and Beauchamp's view, DA can be limited by significant external con- 
trolling influences only when exerted by other persons. In our cases, we encoun- 
tered situations in which the participants mentioned external influences, e.g. in- 
formation was not disclosed to a patient at the patient's family's request. 
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A complex case data analysis 

Data analysis was performed in three consecutive phases. During the first stage, 
the reviewers (MZ, JS, and AD) evaluated sixty-nine cases independently using a 
self-designed scoring tool that combined a qualitative (IPA) and a quantitative 
approach (Table 2). This tool enabled us to describe cases in sufficient detail (a 
qualitative approach) and to quantitatively analyse the criteria of DA for all cases. 
In the second stage, the same reviewers analysed the level of agreement for spe- 
cific categories in the case description that had been achieved in the first-stage 
analyses. The overall agreement reached 50.696; this was lower for certain cate- 
gories (e.g. “disclosure of all available treatment options" — level of agreement 
3094). The lack of agreement was caused by equivocal formulation of certain cate- 
gories (e.g. “disclosure of all available treatment options" and “the amount of in- 
formation provided to the patient") and by different interpretations of ethical vs. 
legal meanings of other categories (e.g. “competence” and "intentional action"). 
The less reliable categories were re-scored, and the scores in the reliable catego- 
ries were retained. 

During the third stage, data triangulation was performed. This consisted of 
the final unification of scores in respective case categories from the first and sec- 
ond stages. The entire process led to an increase in coding reliability, and the 
agreement reached the level of “complete agreement” in 92% of cases and “partial 
agreement” in 8% of cases; no case was classified as “lack of agreement”. For 
specific categories, the minimum level of agreement reached 83.6% (“sufficient 
amount of information provided to the patient"), and the maximum level of agree- 
ment reached 98.1% (patient's competence"). 

Afterwards, we categorized the cases into three groups. Cases where all 
three criteria of DA were met were included in the “white zone" group. Cases 
where at least one criterion of DA was omitted were included in the “black zone" 
group. Cases where we were unable to determine whether all or some criteria were 
met or omitted were included in the “grey zone" group. 


RESULTS 

A characterization of the studied cohort 

Altogether, we obtained sixty-nine completed questionnaires, out of which seven- 
teen cases were eventually excluded. The reasons for excluding specific cases 
could be summarized as follows: 

1. The response in the questionnaire did not describe an actual case (n = 10), e.g. 
the participants described a general ethical dilemma, or presented some features 
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of a case, but did so without sufficient detail and leaned towards a general de- 
scription of an ethical dilemma. 

2. The case included two agents, and it was unclear whose DA was being ques- 
tioned (e.g. cases of maternal-foetal conflicts, n — 4). 

3. The reporting physician was not physically present or directly involved in the 
situation described (n = 3). 

The average age of participating medical doctors was thirty-one years (a 
median age of thirty years), and 55% of participants were female. The average 
age of patients reported in cases was sixty-two years (a median age of sixty-nine 
years). In eighteen cases, age was not disclosed. Forty percent of reported patients 
were female and 37.7% were male; in the remaining cases, the sex was not dis- 
closed. 


B. The criteria of DA 

The most frequently omitted criterion of DA was intentionality, which was absent 
in 35% of cases. Absent or diminished competence was reported in 19% of cases 
and the patient was not adequately informed in 26% of cases. No information was 
provided to the patient in 15% of cases, and the patient was subject to external 
controlling influences in 2596 of cases (Table 3). 


Table 3: The fulfilment of criteria of DA 


3. Controlling 


1. Intentionality 2. Understanding ; 
influences 
Competence  Intentional Sufficient Infor- Disclosure of all avail- Controlling 
action amount ofin- mation able treatment options influences 
formation provided 
% % % % % % 
(1) 73 (1) 54 (1) 33 (1) 52 (1) 44 (1) 25 
(0) 19 (0) 35 Q) 12 (0) 15 (0) 48 (0) 69 
(3) 13 
(4) 13 
N/A 8 N/A 11 N/A 29 N/A 33 N/A 8 N/A 6 


Cases were categorized into three groups (Fig. 3) based on whether the cri- 
teria of DA were met. All DA criteria were met in 2196 of cases (white zone), at 
least one criterion was omitted in 60% of cases (black zone), and in 19% of cases 
we were unable to determine whether all or any of the criteria were met (grey 
zone). 
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Figure 3: Three zones of cases in relation to the fulfilment of DA criteria (n — 52) 


White Grey Black 
zone zone zone 
11 (21%) | 10 (19%) 31 (60%) 
Completely Autonomous to a substantial extent Completely non-autonomous 


autonomous 


] 
] 
Full understanding |—————————99——— ————————————————— No understanding 


Completely free E—— 389898999)  — — — — 73 Fully controlled 
I 


from external by external 


controlling m influences 


influences Grey zone 
Adapted from: Faden and Beauchamp (1986, 239) (modified by the present authors). 


The white zone cases 

Below we present a transcript of a case that meets all the criteria of DA. The 
patient was presumed to be competent (no information on lack of competence was 
reported). She expressed her will voluntarily without any external controlling in- 
fluences; she refused the proposed medical procedures. She was adequately in- 
formed about all available treatment options (aortic valve surgery or a transcath- 
eter replacement of the aortic valve) and their potential complications and 
consequences. 

Case 1: The patient is a ninety-one-year-old female. Her past medical his- 
tory includes surgery for uterine myomas, and she is being treated for hyperten- 
sion. No known allergies. She lives in a detached house with her daughters who 
take care of her. The patient suffers from orthopnoea (a resting shortness of 
breath) without a known cause. In addition, she started having feelings of dizzi- 
ness, episodes of falls, and she stopped walking. She was diagnosed with aortic 
stenosis. Her medical issues could be resolved either by aortic valve surgery or 
by aortic valve implantation (TAVI — transcatheter aortic valve implantation). The 
cardiothoracic surgery consultant indicates TAVI, but this decision could be chal- 
lenged given the patient's age even though the patient has no significant comor- 
bidities or dementia. The consultants in critical care and internal medicine also 
consider the patient eligible for surgery. However, there is a significant risk of 
the patient becoming ventilator-dependent even after a simple surgery. In contrast 
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to her family, the patient does not want the surgery. The patient is informed and 
she refuses both the surgery and the TAVI. 


The black zone cases 

Here we present cases in which one or more criteria of DA were not met. In Case 
2, the patient was not competent due to loss of consciousness and he did not ex- 
press his medical preferences in advance. In Case 3, the patient changed her pref- 
erences but her wish was not respected due to external controlling influences (the 
patient's relatives). In Case 4, the patient was not sufficiently and adequately in- 
formed about the proposed surgical procedure. 

Case 2: The patient is a sixty-nine-year-old male with a supportive family 
environment. He was acutely admitted for a ruptured aneurysm that resulted in 
massive intracranial bleeding with a fatal prognosis; surgery was not indicated. 
The physician in charge indicates no further invasive procedures, the treatment 
of pain, and the dignified death of the patient in a coma. However, the patient's 
family refuses to accept the diagnosis and the suggested treatment plan; they are 
aggressive and threaten the medical team despite repeated conversations that aim 
to elucidate the patient's condition. The family insists on "saving" the patient's 
life at all costs. Under the influence of repeated threats and "important names ", 
the consultant in charge decides to perform intubation and to initiate mechanical 
ventilation. The patient's dying is prolonged from two to three days to almost 
three months in the intensive care unit; the patient is in a coma, suffers from in- 
fections, bedsores, tubes, catheters, urine, stool, secretions, and so on with finan- 
cial ramifications. After three months of the patient's “suffering”, the family com- 
plains about "bad care", "bad doctors", "bad nurses", and "bad health care". 

Case 3: The patient is a thirty-four-year-old female: university-educated, a 
schoolteacher, and primipara. The patient arrives with labour plans in the initial 
phase of labour. The foetal monitor shows normal findings without a membrane 
rupture. The aim was for the patient to give birth with as few medical interventions 
as possible. The patient's family was informed that if the medical conditions war- 
ranted an intervention, or if the patient herself changed her preferences, the la- 
bour plan might not be followed since it is the first time she is giving birth and 
she will see what would be necessary (e.g. pain medication, positioning, or a foe- 
tal monitor). The labour plan stated that the medical team should only communi- 
cate with the patient's partner and not disturb the patient. The labour plan also 
stated that the partner can make decisions about suggested medical procedures 
since the patient would be (according to the family) unable to decide for herself. 
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During the course of labour, non-pharmacological means of pain control failed, 
the labour did not proceed, and the patient began to request epidural anaesthesia 
for severe pain in strong contractions. Her partner, however, insisted that she did 
not need anaesthesia and that the pain was only in her mind. It took several hours 
of conversations and explanations until the partner allowed epidural anaesthesia. 
The ethical aspect of this case involved the patient's quality of life and whether to 
administer epidural anaesthesia contrary to the labour plan (validated by a no- 
tary) and the partner 's will. 

Case 4: The patient is a thirty-six-year-old female: university-educated and 
a schoolteacher. The patient's mother died at the age of forty-five of colorectal 
carcinoma. The patient underwent a colonoscopy at her own request because she 
was afraid that she might have the same tumour as her mother did. Everyone 
laughed at her for having a colonoscopy, saying that she was young and definitely 
did not have a tumour. The colonoscopy was performed at a department of inter- 
nal medicine in a local hospital, and in fact it disclosed the presence of a colo- 
rectal carcinoma. The local consultant in internal medicine simply printed out the 
colonoscopy findings and referred the patient to a surgical department. He did 
not inform the patient about the findings or explain a further course of treatment. 
The surgery consisted of a partial resection of the affected colon (hemicolectomy). 
The doctor at the surgical department who was admitting the patient was a resi- 
dent in internal medicine on a rotation at the surgical department, and he did not 
feel competent enough to explain to the patient all the details regarding the sur- 
gery. Therefore, he asked a colleague nearby, who was a consultant in surgery, 
to provide an explanation. The consultant ironically stated: "Well, we remove 
half of your bowel and the nodes, and maybe you will have a stoma, " and he left. 
The woman collapsed and started crying. The resident tried to calm her down and 
started explaining everything again from the perspective of internal medicine. 


The grey zone cases 

In *grey zone" cases, we were unable to determine whether one or more of the 
DA criteria were omitted, even after data triangulation in the third stage. It might 
have been caused by the inherent limitations of the questionnaire or by insufficient 
case description. In the following case, we might presume the patient's compe- 
tence; however, the patient does not desire further medical examinations. The pa- 
tient's intentional request prevents the medical team from providing further infor- 
mation, and we cannot therefore ascertain whether all DA criteria were met. 
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Case 5: The patient is an eighty-year-old woman who is lucid. She suffers 
from chronic and terminal complaints. About ten years ago, she had breast can- 
cer; currently she has multiple metastases in her bones and abdominal cavity as 
well as pathological fractures of both humeri, with one of them being dislocated. 
At the orthopaedics ward, she receives pain treatment and a surgical fixation of 
the dislocated bone. The oncologists suggest further examinations, including a 
gynaecological exam. The patient probably felt that she had an incurable disease, 
and she did not wish to know any specific information and did not want further 
examinations (oncological or gynaecological). 


DISCUSSION 

In the presented study, we focused on the concept of DA in ethically dilemmatic 
cases collected among Czech medical doctors during lectures in medical ethics 
that represent an obligatory part of their residency training. We are aware of the 
theoretical, methodological, and interpretational limitations of this study. 

The theoretical limitations include the limitations of the concept of auton- 
omy itself. Experts generally agree that respect for the patient's autonomy needs 
to be upheld; however, it remains unclear what that means in specific cases. In- 
formed consent, although instrumental in supporting the patient's autonomy, may 
not be sufficient (Berg et al. 2001). Critics also rightly argue that bioethical prin- 
ciples, including respect for the patient's autonomy, represent a mere “anthology” 
or sum of principles without a hierarchy, and it is unclear which one takes prece- 
dence over the other in conflicting cases (the “anthology syndrome") (Gert et al. 
1997). 

The methodological limitations stem mainly from a variety of empirical 
approaches focused on the study of patients' decision-making (Say et al. 2006). 
These studies differ in their methodologies, participant selection, and results. The 
authors of the presented study are not aware of an empirical study focused on 
clinical decision-making in the Czech context. In addition, the empirical approach 
has not yet been clearly established in bioethics even though empirical studies are 
on the rise and their proportion has increased from 5.4% in 1990 to 15.3% in 2003 
in nine major bioethical journals (Borry et al. 2006). Wangmo and Provoost 
(2017) argue that empirical research has its place in bioethics; in their study, 193 
of 200 bioethicists from twelve European countries agreed that empirical research 
is appropriate for a contextual description of an ethical problem. However, dis- 
putes remain over the normative value of results from empirical studies in bioeth- 
ics, and they warrant an extensive debate in the future (Davies et al. 2015). In our 
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study, we have shown that the methodology combining casuistry and principlism 
represents a viable approach for the collection and analysis of ethically dilem- 
matic cases and could be used for further and more extensive studies in the future. 
The abovementioned limitations could also influence how we interpret patients' 
perceptions and how we assess their willingness to participate in the decision- 
making process. Strull et al. (1984) found a stark contrast between patients" will- 
ingness to make decisions and their doctors’ perception thereof. The patients pre- 
ferred their doctors to decide to a much greater extent than what their doctors 
thought. 


Conclusions 

Every doctor-patient relationship is unique. However, even in unique situations, 
doctors and patients should strive to uphold a patient's DA. In the presented study, 
we found that the majority of reported cases did not fulfil all of the criteria of DA 
and that in some cases more than one criterion was omitted; intentionality was the 
most frequently omitted criterion. Multiple studies conclude that patients of a 
younger age, with higher levels of education, and preferentially women tend to be 
more active in their medical decision-making. Arora and McHorney (2000) re- 
ported on a population of 2197 patients and asserted that patients with less serious 
medical conditions (e.g. mild hypertension) tend to be more involved in medical 
decision-making than those with more serious ones (e.g. advanced diabetes and 
serious heart conditions). In our study, we were unable to consider all of these 
contextual features; however, we aim to focus on them in more detail in the future. 

The categorization of cases in white, black, and grey zones should not be 
understood in a normative sense and should not lead to accusations of unethical 
conduct. A lack of DA in certain cases results from the patient's condition itself 
(e.g. a patient in a coma without an advance directive) or from a complex of in- 
tertwined contextual features. The proposed categorization aimed to shed more 
light on the complexity of medical decision-making that frequently involves pa- 
tients with diminished autonomy. 

Technological advances in medicine introduce more treatment options, and 
as such they benefit the patients. However, these advances also represent a major 
challenge for patients and doctors alike; when faced with a myriad of options, the 
patients may feel confused and resign from making an autonomous decision and 
instead transfer the responsibility to partners, family members, or doctors. On the 
other hand, proponents of the concept of “relational autonomy" would argue that 
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no individual makes decisions in isolation and that medical doctors and relatives 
represent vital and welcome contributors to the clinical decision-making process. 

DA should be upheld in all competent patients, who should be provided 
with all relevant information to a sufficient extent, including information on all 
available treatment options (where they exist). The patient should express their 
preference for any or none of the available options voluntarily and without exter- 
nal controlling influences. The patient should also have an option to change their 
opinion or to transfer the decision-making responsibility to other agents (e.g. fam- 
ily members and doctors). Knowledge of DA criteria enables medical doctors to 
respect and actively participate in upholding patients' autonomy. 
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Chapter 5 
Human Cognitive Enhancement and the Problem of Equality 


Jana Tomašovičová 


Abstract: Visions of human cognitive enhancement are gradually turning into reality thanks to 
new neurotechnologies, and they have sparked a broad debate on the possible social and ethical 
implications of this phenomenon. This chapter takes a closer look at the threat of the deepening 
of social inequalities and the question of how this can be prevented. The first part examines 
whether the principle of equality of opportunities can be considered a sufficient criterion for 
judging equality in a given situation. The argument is made that both John Rawls's compensa- 
tory measures for the equality of opportunity and their updated version presented by Allen Bu- 
chanan et al. have their limitations. For one thing, they do not sufficiently take into account the 
diversity of human existence (and of human beings) and therefore cannot ensure that no group 
of people would be excluded from the scope of fairness and equality. In the second part of the 
chapter, Amartya Sen's and Martha Nussbaum's capability approach is analysed with regard to 
whether it is able to eliminate new forms of discrimination and exclusion that may arise as a 
result of cognitive enhancement. This discussion includes the possibility of coping with de- 
mands for the recognition of the equality of new and enhanced forms of life. It is argued that 
the capability approach is a more complex and differentiated conceptual framework for thinking 
about equality in the context of human cognitive enhancement than what is provided by Rawls's 
theory of justice for at least two reasons. 

Keywords: Cognitive enhancement, resource distribution, equality of opportunity, capability 
approach, diversity of human existence, recognition of equality of enhanced life forms. 


Introduction 

Human enhancement is becoming increasingly real thanks to the rapid develop- 
ment of new technologies. Current convergent technologies seek to uncover hith- 
erto unknown dimensions of the human body and identify its basic structures by 
effectively combining research methods and knowledge from different scientific 
disciplines, thus extending and deepening the existing knowledge of human be- 
ings in many ways; however, they also create room for the phenomenon of human 
enhancement in combination with the ancient human desire to improve limited 
natural abilities — i.e. the purposeful expansion and intensification of physical, 
cognitive, emotional, and even character traits.® In contrast to humanistic forms 
of enhancement — such as education, training, and upbringing — human enhance- 


$? For the specific use of the concept of “enhancement” in the field of bioethics, see Schóne-Seifert and 
Stroop (2015, 249). A more detailed analysis of neurotechnological methods that can be used for the 
purposes of enhancement is given by Clausen (2008, 39—58). 
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ment involves the use of the latest technologies. The technological modification 
of the human body and the active intervention in its biological processes signifies 
a gradual blurring of boundaries between nature and culture. 

As a result of these research trends, a number of interpretative schemes and 
standards of assessment are gradually losing their validity and are ceasing to pro- 
vide sufficient guidance in dealing with newly emerging issues. Dieter Birnbacher 
points out that the standards of assessment are mainly conceptual tools used to 
organize and explain regularly occurring phenomena; therefore, they cannot be 
expected to work reliably in every newly emerging situation. They may turn out 
to be unusable or insufficiently “sharp”; in new contexts, it will probably be nec- 
essary to test their validity and search for more adequate solutions (Birnbacher 
2006, 281—282). 

The object of reasoning in this chapter is the examination of selected con- 
cepts and principles that are most commonly used in assessing the expected social 
consequences of cognitive enhancement. Potential medical, ethical, and social is- 
sues are examined in the context of human cognitive enhancement, with issues of 
equality and distributive justice dominating the discussion of the social conse- 
quences.°! In the first part, this chapter considers how the exacerbation of social 
inequalities in the context of cognitive enhancement can be avoided and whether 
the principle of equality of opportunity can be considered a sufficient criterion for 
judging equality in a given situation. In the context of cognitive enhancement, 
concerns about possible discrimination against non-enhanced people have to be 
taken into consideration. The issue of equality takes on a broader dimension in 
this context, and the second part of the chapter therefore addresses the question of 
whether existing concepts of equality are capable of eliminating new forms of 
discrimination and exclusion that might arise as a result of cognitive enhance- 
ment, and whether they include the possibility of coping with demands for the 
recognition of equality for new and enhanced lifeforms. 


Equal access and the distribution of resources 

The social problems associated with cognitive enhancement relate primarily to 
issues of equality and distributive justice. The starting point for this is based on 
the assumption that cognitive enhancement will enable its users to grow in com- 
petence, thereby increasing their advantages in competing for job opportunities. 


*! For interdisciplinary perspectives reflecting the diverse aspects and potential implications of neuroen- 
hancement, see Schütz, Hildt, and Hampel, eds. (2016); Viertbauer and Kógerler, eds. (2019); and 
Sykora (2019, 511—529). For analyses of individual autonomy, social pressure, and fair access due to 
neuroenhancement, see Tomašovičová (2021, 181—194). 
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Since enhancement (unlike therapeutic procedures) is not supposed to be covered 
by public health insurance, which is primarily intended to cover the costs of curing 
and treating diseases, it can be thus assumed that it would not be equally available 
to everybody. The already disadvantaged lower social class would not be able to 
afford it. Unequal access to enhancement may thus lead to an inequality of oppor- 
tunity, and there are growing concerns about increasing social inequality and the 
widening of socioeconomic disparities. 

In this context, advocates of cognitive enhancement argue that society al- 
ready accepts private education and supplementary courses that only the children 
of well-off parents can afford. This qualitatively superior type of education sig- 
nificantly expands children's cognitive abilities and improves their initial condi- 
tions for employment (Caplan 2009, 165—168). Inequality in the form of unequal 
access to the acquisition of cognitive abilities is already present in society; ac- 
cording to Arthur Caplan, there is no fundamental difference between the “en- 
hancement" acquired through an exclusively private education and technical en- 
hancement (2009, 167). If we accept the former despite there being unequal access 
to it, why should we disqualify the latter for the same reason? The possible disad- 
vantage of the underprivileged is therefore not a reason to prohibit or restrict en- 
hancement but rather a stimulus to correct existing developments and their effects 
on the disadvantaged. 

The mechanism of correction to eliminate initial social inequalities and en- 
sure the equality of opportunity was discussed by John Rawls in his theory of 
justice. This mechanism of correction has more recently been adopted by a num- 
ber of advocates of enhancement. Rawls dealt primarily with the fair equality of 
opportunity: "[F]air equality of opportunity is said to require not merely that pub- 
lic offices and social positions be open in the formal sense, but that all should 
have a fair chance to attain them" (2001, 43). This means that it is not sufficient 
to simply formally declare equal rights to education and social positions; it is nec- 
essary to also ensure fair accessibility to them. Factors affecting equality of op- 
portunity, and which enter the game as its preconditions, must also be taken into 
consideration. According to Rawls, these factors are mainly social and natural in 
nature. This concerns the social origins and status of the families into which peo- 
ple are born and which they grow up in alongside the biological preconditions that 
are manifested in the diversity of their talents and physical qualities (Rawls 2001, 
55). Rawls considers these factors to be morally arbitrary, because no individual 
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has personally contributed to them.9? Since even in a well-ordered society they 
tend to cause problematic inequalities, they cannot be ignored; a system of regu- 
lations must therefore be established to help eliminate this natural "lottery" 
(Rawls 2001, 56). According to Rawls, it would be unfair if equally or similarly 
talented individuals were less likely to succeed and further develop their talents 
simply because they came from inferior social backgrounds. He proposes a system 
of compensation that would ensure equality of starting conditions in education 
and employment: *[A]ssuming that there is a distribution of natural assets, those 
who are at the same level of talent and ability, and have the same willingness to 
use them, should have the same prospects of success regardless of their initial 
place in the social system" (Rawls 1999, 63). In order for a society to avoid in- 
creasing social inequalities, Rawls proposed the introduction of a system of com- 
pensation in the form of equalizing initial opportunities. 

If cognitive enhancement — as a technological or pharmacological modifi- 
cation of natural biological dispositions — enters into this situation of rule setting 
for the fair functioning of society, it is necessary to take this factor into account 
as something with a real impact on the equality of opportunity; however, the pos- 
sibility of state support that would mitigate unequal access to enhancement, as in 
the case of equalizing educational opportunities, interferes with one of the pillars 
of liberal theory — namely, the state's neutrality in relation to different individual 
and partial conceptions and preferences for a good life. Supporting only those 
goods which are generally necessary for people to develop adequately as members 
of society and to realize their life ambitions would be compatible with neutrality. 
Rawls defines these as primary goods", and he argues they should be distributed 
to one and all (Rawls 2001, 58—59). 

In response to the newly emerging situation associated with cognitive en- 
hancement, and analogous to Rawls’s idea of “social” primary goods, Allen Bu- 
chanan, Dan Brock, Norman Daniels, and Daniel Wikler developed the argument 
that a person's cognitive abilities can be considered a "natural" primary good be- 
cause cognitive abilities are necessary for the realization of an individual's ideas 
and life plan and are thus important for the successful implementation of practi- 
cally every life project (Buchanan et al. 2009, 278—281).9 The loss or lack of such 
abilities threatens almost all life plans. According to Buchanan et al., cognitive 
abilities are general purpose means — i.e. means which are necessary for every 


$ “Do people really think that they (morally) deserve to be born more gifted than others?" (Rawls 2001, 
74). According to Rawls, the distribution of innate ability is undeserved because “moral desert always 
involves some conscientious effort of will, or something intentionally or willingly done" (74, note 42). 
$$ Also see Buchanan et al. (2000) and Buchanan (1995). 
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purpose. Upon this basis, it can be concluded that, if necessary, an appropriately 
set social programme could support the enhancement of cognitive abilities in peo- 
ple who are socially disadvantaged. This would regulate and equalize their start- 
ing opportunities. Even if one accepts Rawls's assertion that natural biological 
dispositions are not morally meritorious, as they are not the results of individual 
endeavour, supporting cognitive enhancement of the less talented can correct the 
impact of the natural lottery. Once cognitive enhancement is launched, the theory 
ofthe widening of socioeconomic disparities need not be fulfilled. Rather, it could 
be prevented by supporting the disadvantaged while not restricting the privileged 
(Galert et al. 2009, 8). 

A number of criticisms must, however, be made concerning the reasoning 
outlined above. Firstly, there is no getting around the fact that the principle of 
equal opportunities itself has certain limits. For one thing, it does not sufficiently 
take into account those people who are unable to grasp and take advantage of the 
equality of opportunity due to various limitations and disabilities that are not of 
their own making. Disabled, sick, and elderly people are more likely to have spe- 
cial needs and demands resulting from various health and biological factors. They 
also require a guarantee of "special opportunities" in order to lead a valuable and 
dignified life. Despite this, they are not explicitly dealt with in Rawls's theory of 
justice and they are not part of compensatory measures. The proposed principle 
of equality of opportunity thus does not function as an adequate criterion of equal- 
ity. 

Secondly, the principle of equality of opportunity is unlikely to be a suffi- 
cient criterion of equality for those who refuse improvements for various reasons. 
The risks of their possible discrimination and the potential sources of associated 
tension in society should not be underestimated and left unnoticed. They pose a 
challenge in the search for effective tools to regulate possible inequalities caused 
by cognitive enhancement. 

Thirdly, there is a failure to fully ensure the fair equality of opportunity: 
even under current circumstances, where significant income disparities are toler- 
ated. This increases the chances for certain individuals to socially benefit from 
their position. Increased caution in introducing technical advancements due to 
their potential risks of widening inequality is therefore justified and fully legiti- 
mate given the overall functioning of society.“ This is clearly not a fundamental 


64 In a broader context, Andrej Démuth and Slávka Démuthova (2020, 50—62) also reflect on the need 
to strengthen and restore public trust in justice. 
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reason to restrict research in the field of cognitive enhancement; however, it is a 
good reason to carefully examine its possible implications. 

The above suggests that a solution to unequal access to enhancement, rely- 
ing in particular on Rawls's argument and its updated version (Buchanan et al. 
2000), could be found in the introduction of a system of compensatory measures 
to even out unequal initial social conditions; however, such a proposal does not 
answer the question of the situation of people who are medically disadvantaged 
and for whom guaranteeing equality of opportunity does not constitute a sufficient 
solution due to their increased and legitimate demands for dignified functioning. 
It also leaves open the question of whether people from disadvantaged social 
backgrounds — for whom the compensation would be intended — would refuse 
enhancement for various reasons rather than opting for it. How can there be an 
assurance that no groups of people would be excluded from the scope of fairness 
and equality? How can the potential for discrimination be prevented and the pre- 
conditions for a two-class society be eliminated? Starting from this broader con- 
text, it appears that equality is a much more complex issue and should not be 
reduced to a simple matter of unequal access to enhancement. In the next section, 
this chapter shall examine whether a method based on the assumption of the di- 
versity of human existence — and which does not aspire to reduce or overlook this 
diversity in any way — is a more appropriate framework for considering equality 
in the context of human enhancement. 


The equality of what? 

Given such reservations, all forms of human existence must be taken into account 
in setting the rules for a justly functioning society. Reasoning cannot be narrowed 
— as Rawls did — to subjects who are fully autonomous and rational, and who 
"under the veil of ignorance" (Rawls 1999, 118) can clearly articulate and defend 
their own interests. The disabled, the socially excluded, the sick and elderly, and, 
soon enough, even the enhanced and unenhanced are all legitimate parts of soci- 
ety. In other words, various forms of human existence must be taken into account 
when considering equality and justice. If one was to start from this assumption of 
human diversity, then this results in the insufficiency of the criteria that are aimed 
at ensuring an equality of opportunity or an equality of primary goods; the capac- 
ities to convert these acquired goods into a valuable way of being substantially 
vary for different forms of human existence (Sen 1980, 219). The Indian econo- 
mist and philosopher Amartya Sen was one of the first to draw attention to this 
fact when he proposed assessing equality in terms of basic human capabilities — 
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i.e. the real possibilities and freedoms of individuals to achieve valuable social 
functioning (Sen 1992, 40). 

Arguing against Rawls's theory of justice, Sen asserts that the index of pri- 
mary goods is not a sufficient measure of equality. Even though primary goods 
are conceived quite broadly and inclusively — as they include basic rights and 
freedoms, opportunities, income, wealth, and the social foundations of self-es- 
teem — Sen states that attention should not be placed on the goods themselves. 
Nonetheless, a more essential aspect that is absent from Rawls's approach is the 
focus on the relationship between goods and people. This means observing 
whether the goods in question actually enable people to lead worthwhile and dig- 
nified lives (Sen 1980, 216). This aspect is important for the reason that people 
are very different (219). Given their health, age, intelligence, social conditions, 
and other conversion factors, their ability to use abstract resources in order to 
achieve realistic opportunities to live and function with dignity and value varies 
substantially. The same distribution of resources would necessarily be inadequate 
for people with disabilities who have legitimate increased demands and needs due 
to their illnesses (Bickenbach 2014, 12). Taking into account the various forms of 
human existence, Sen asserts that resources and primary goods on their own can- 
not be a sufficient indicator of equality and justice. Resources should not be the 
objective of society's efforts but rather a means to valuable goals. 

The main reason for Sen's critique of Rawls's theory of justice was the lack 
of the consideration of human life in its plurality of forms. He obligingly notes 
that if people were very similar, then Rawls's fair distribution of primary goods — 
and guaranteeing the equality of opportunity — could presumably function as an 
adequate measure of equality. Interpersonal differences, however, are now so sig- 
nificant that overlooking them leads to a partially blind morality (Sen 1980, 216). 
In the context of possible enhancements in human cognitive abilities, it is reason- 
able to assume that these interpersonal differences will continue to grow signifi- 
cantly. The question of determining the relevant criterion of equality, especially 
in light of the possible widening of inequalities and differences between people 
in the near future, is therefore a fully legitimate one for a justly functioning soci- 
ety. 

The question then is as follows: If it turns out that neither the equality of 
resources or primary goods (egalitarianism) nor the equality of opportunity are 
sufficient criteria for equality when taking human diversity into account, what 
other (more appropriate) criterion can be considered? Sen observes that the pre- 
requisite for valuable social functioning — the precondition for a good life for any 
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form of human existence — is its capabilities: i.e. the actual possibilities of leading 
a dignified life. These capabilities represent the real possibilities of a human being 
and the freedom of that human being to do and be what they have a reason to 
value (Sen 1992, 40; 1980, 218). These possibilities are created by a combination 
of internal and individual preconditions (e.g. health, age, and talent) as well as 
external (social, economic, political, and environmental) ones alongside other fac- 
tors. Naturally, the spectrum of capabilities is vast; not all of them are equally 
important, which is why Sen proposes assessing equality by taking into account 
individuals' basic capabilities. These are capabilities that can be considered es- 
sential for a dignified life and that enable a person to avoid poverty, deprivation, 
and conditions unworthy of a dignified life (Sen 1992, 45; 1980, 218).9 The spec- 
ification and particular definition of these basic capabilities should be decided by 
each society or culture in the form of an open public discourse. This would indi- 
cate what a given society considers to be the necessary conditions for achieving a 
worthy and dignified life. Sen does not create a universal “theory” of justice as 
such but rather identifies a conceptual framework that allows for the assessment 
of the extent of human inequalities, poverty, and deprivation in real time and 
space, and which proposes specific social measures to eradicate them. This frame- 
work is defined by two poles: capabilities and function (meaning the real fulfil- 
ment of the capabilities). When assessing equality, the focus is on core capabili- 
ties. Out of a given set of capabilities, what an individual undertakes and fulfils is 
the result of their own free choice (Sen 1992, 49).96 

Unlike Sen, the philosopher Martha Nussbaum has attempted to directly 
identify a list often central human capabilities that she considers to be constitutive 
of a dignified human life and which she presents as a sufficient means of measur- 
ing social justice. Nussbaum refers to the dignity of life in terms of Aristotle's 
concept of the good life (“human flourishing"). This means that human beings are 
guaranteed certain basic conditions for survival and dignified living. These con- 
ditions, termed by Nussbaum as “central capabilities", are so essential that with- 
out them human life would be seriously impoverished (Nussbaum 2011, 31). 


85 Giorgio Agamben also draws attention to the need for increased caution in assessing human life. This 
cautionary note is particularly important so that the mistakes of the past are not repeated and so that 
society does not slip back into distinguishing between those lives that are worthy of living and those 
that are not (Agamben 2002). 

$6 The United Nations Development Programme has used a capability-based approach in the design of 
its annual Human Development Reports. This approach provided a broader framework for assessment, 
emphasizing the expansion of human opportunities and freedoms in achieving worthwhile goals, thus 
providing a balance to narrowly defined economic indicators (Robeyns 2006, 351). For a more detailed 
discussion on the multiple dimensions of human development, see Alkire (2002, 181—205). 
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These central capacities must be seen as mutually irreplaceable. They are all 
equally important, and one cannot be a substitute for another. According to Nuss- 
baum, these are: “life; bodily health; bodily integrity; senses, imagination, and 
thought; emotions; practical reason; affiliation (interpersonal association and the 
social bases of self-respect); other species; play; [and] control over one's environ- 
ment (political and material)" (Nussbaum 2006, 76—78; 2011, 33—34). They are 
deliberately formulated in an abstract manner to make it clear that a basic norma- 
tive framework for a decent and just society is necessary; at the same time, this 
framework must remain flexible and open for possible additions, further specifi- 
cations, and revisions based upon cultural particularities and social consensus. 
The essential consideration 1s that the list provides a philosophical basis for a just 
society which should at least guarantee its citizens a threshold level of each capa- 
bility through constitutional means (Nussbaum 2006, 71). Given that these central 
capabilities are necessary conditions for a dignified life, Nussbaum asserts that 
they can therefore be interpreted as basic claims made by human beings in relation 
to the state; indeed, they form a partial and minimal account of social justice 
(Nussbaum 2006, 71). 

The above analysis clearly shows why the state should guarantee such ne- 
cessities to its citizens. Nussbaum's argument is the principle of the dignity of 
every member of society. The principle of dignity — expanded by the Aristotelian 
dimension of the practical capability to lead a worthwhile life — requires that every 
person be guaranteed a set of basic entitlements necessary for social functioning. 
At the same time, the capability approach implies that the issue of equality cannot 
be linked solely to the equality of resources and primary goods, or indeed to the 
equality of opportunity. Neither the equality of resources nor the equality of op- 
portunity can guarantee a valuable way of being and social functioning for every- 
one. A more differentiated approach in assessing equality is needed to ensure that 
none of the aspects of human diversity are omitted. 

In the context of human enhancement and the ongoing debate on the social 
implications of this phenomenon, the question of how a capability approach can 
contribute to this debate presents itself. This is even considering the fact that this 
deals with which fundamental pillars of society should be preserved and which 
should be rethought and rebuilt. In the context of human enhancement and its 
possible consequences for individuals and society, the capability approach is a 
more differentiated conceptual framework than Rawls's theory of justice and 


$7 Johann Roduit, Jan-Christoph Heilinger, and Holger Baumann examine the possibility of using central 


capabilities as a basic referential framework for guiding human enhancement (2015, 622—630). Such an 
interpretation of central capabilities is questioned by Ivars Neiders (2019, 85—102). 
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allows previous considerations of equality to be extended for at least two reasons. 
Firstly, it takes into account human life in its various forms, and it creates the right 
conditions for eliminating diverse forms of discrimination and social exclusion; 
this refers to current forms as well as those forms that may arise in the near future, 
particularly in relation to unenhanced people. If a capability approach emphasizes 
the provision of basic capabilities in terms of fundamental legal rights for every 
member of society, it can reasonably be assumed that this will help to create and 
cultivate a social environment that is suitable for any form of human existence 
and which removes elements of the potential discrimination or stigmatization of 
the most vulnerable groups. 

Secondly, in the context of human enhancement, it is expected that there 
will be increasing demands in society for the recognition of new and enhanced 
transhuman and posthuman life forms. Given the perspective of Rawls's theory 
of justice — where primary involvement was by autonomous and rational subjects 
in the compilation of the conditions of society's functioning and the formulation 
of the criteria of coexistence based upon their own preferences and interests — it 
may be somewhat problematic for these subjects to accept and recognize the 
equality of completely different and enhanced beings in a given society. This is 
problematic in the same way when incorporating the disabled and sick into 
Rawls's principles of justice. Nonetheless, if one looks at this situation from a 
capability approach, which respects human diversity at the outset, then it can be 
assumed that it will also provide sufficient room for the expansion and recognition 
of new kinds of equality. The coexistence of enhanced and unenhanced forms of 
life is very likely to be one of the key issues for society in the near future. Sen and 
Nussbaum's emphasis on diversity very much corresponds with the vision of the 
transhumanist Nick Bostrom, who argues that different types of existence with 
different enhancements will coexist side by side in the near future (Bostrom 
2018). According to Bostrom, the existence of different forms within a society 
does not automatically imply the breakdown of society or slavery but rather the 
need for a more intensive search for effective social solutions with respect to the 
newly emerging conditioning factors (2018, 97). Just as contemporary society is 
struggling to find and apply effective protective and regulatory mechanisms to 
redress inequalities, society in the future will face a similar task. Meanwhile, the 
capability approach has sufficient potential to function as a conceptual frame- 
Work, even in the case of a new configuration of social relations in which social 
measures will be set up to prevent deprivation, respect diversity, and provide min- 
imum basic capabilities to all diverse forms of existence. 
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Conclusion 

Given the central role that the human brain plays in life, it is understandable that 
current debates have intensively analysed the possibilities and the risks of human 
cognitive enhancement from multiple perspectives. This chapter focused on ex- 
ploring the social implications of cognitive enhancement, considering in particu- 
lar the possibilities for avoiding the potential deepening of social inequality. It 
relied on two concepts — Rawls's theory of justice and Sen's capability approach 
— and explored the extent to which they can cope with emerging issues of equality. 
Rawls's proposal for compensatory measures to redress initial social inequalities 
and ensure the equality of opportunity was expanded upon by Buchanan et al. in 
an innovative way. This, however, precisely reflects the enhancement of cognitive 
abilities, and even the extended and updated proposal shows some limitations. For 
instance, it does not take into account the diversity of human existence and thus 
overlooks the fact that the proposed system of compensation for equalizing op- 
portunities is insufficient for the disabled, the sick and elderly, and (in the near 
future) probably also the unenhanced. 

A more appropriate framework for contemplating equality issues in the con- 
text of cognitive enhancement appears to be the capability approach, and this is 
primarily for two reasons. Its initial consideration of the diversity of human exist- 
ence creates appropriate conditions for eliminating the various forms of discrimi- 
nation and stigmatization of vulnerable groups in society, including people who, 
for various reasons (even reasonable ones), will refuse enhancement. At the same 
time, it creates the right conditions for the recognition of new forms of equality, 
which is very likely to be one of the key social issues in the near future. In this 
way, the capability approach is a more comprehensive and differentiated concep- 
tual framework for thinking about equality in the context of the anticipated ex- 
pansion of human cognitive enhancement. Nonetheless, contemporary philosophy 
needs to keep a close eye on these developments and respond to them as needed 
by examining the relevance of explanatory concepts that have been valid thus far 
and identifying new ways of assessing them. 
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Chapter 6 
Prometheus the Biohacker? Mythical Grammar in the Discourse 
of Bioscience After the CRISPR Revolution 


Mariusz Pisarski 


Abstract: The ethics of gene editing is a highly contested space where different disciplines and 
voices have different things to say about what should be publicly acceptable with regard to gene 
therapy, its accessibility, and the limits that should be imposed on its use. Such a contest is 
taking place in a discursive field where boundaries between fact and fiction are more blurred 
than ever. Additionally, developments in biotechnology are so rapid that in order to describe 
them, both commentators and scientists refer to science fiction. The goal of this chapter is to 
demonstrate that an additional repertoire of interdisciplinary language can be found in science 
fiction as well as in Greek mythology. I will reflect on science fiction motifs and current dis- 
cussions on DIY bioengineering and gene therapies as a form of the contemporary enactment 
of the myth of Prometheus. To emphasize the blurring of discursive boundaries, visions of the 
near future from cyberpunk and biopunk narratives will also be contrasted and compared with 
the contemporary discourse on the psychological and socio-economic impact of biotechnology. 
The fictional sources of reflection include the computer game Cyberpunk 2077 by CD Project 
Red (2020) and the biopunk fiction novel The Windup Girl by Paolo Bacigalupi (2009). The 
non-fictional material is supplied by the documentary series Unnatural Selection: Is Biohacking 
Ethical? (2019). The methodology of the chapter blurs discursive boundaries by drawing from 
semiology and narratology on the one side and the general discourse of bioscience (areas of 
bioethics, biopolitical discourse in arts, and DIY science) on the other. The comparative study 
of mythical motifs in fictional and non-fictional visions of the future of human gene editing 
aims to deliver a cultural context to the issue of the growing gap between science and anti- 
science, knowledge and conspiracy theories, and scientific progress and corporate interests. 
Keywords: Myth, semiology, posthumanism, transhumanism, cyberpunk, biohacking, biopoli- 
tics. 


Introduction 

According to Mircea Eliade, one of the fundamental functions of myths is to es- 
tablish models for behaviour (Eliade 1963, 2). Such a behaviour-generating role 
is especially useful when facing the unknown. In these situations, myths allow 
members of society to interpret and fit unfamiliar situations into old and familiar 
frames, construct a “language of argument", and organize reality and experience 
into recognizable patterns (Breen and Corcoran 1982, 17). Such myths can be 
quite useful today for many areas and disciplines, especially in those areas where 
the pace of change is so fast and the consequences are so hard to predict. Biosci- 
ence (and bioengineering) might be best suited for the inclusion of myths, 
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especially when the social, economic, and ethical consequences of their discover- 
ies are the focus of interdisciplinary reflection. Debates on bioengineering have 
become inevitably heated, especially after the *CRISPR revolution" which 
brought cheap and accessible tools for human genome editing, and myths can 
greatly contribute to the discussion. J. B. S. Haldane, a visionary biologist and the 
author of Biological Possibilities for the Human Species in the Next Ten Thousand 
Years (1963) encouraged turning towards myths in the context of scientific pro- 
gress in understanding, “deconstructing”, and taking control of evolution. The 
chemical or physical inventor, Haldane argued, is always a Prometheus: 


There is no great invention, from fire to flying, which has not been hailed as an insult to some 
god. But if every physical and chemical invention is a blasphemy, every biological invention is 
a perversion. (Haldane 1995, 36) 


Haldane’s remarks point to a resistance towards science. However, other 
forms of resistance — directed not towards the invention itself, but towards those 
who are in control and possession of it — are of equal importance. This sort of 
resistance is particularly visible when discussing gene editing and access to gene 
therapies. Dystopian fiction of the near future, especially in the cyberpunk and 
biopunk genres, envisions a future where the fruits of biotechnology, such as hu- 
man enhancement and extended longevity, are not evenly distributed and are con- 
trolled by corporations. This, in turn, functions as a narrative trigger and sets pro- 
tagonists on a path of resistance against such post-governmental forms of bio- 
power. 

According to Michel Foucault, resistance is the key word and prime im- 
pulse of modern power (Foucault 2019, 167). Contemporary scholars have ex- 
tended the importance of resistance as an element that precedes power to the no- 
tion of biopower (Lazaratto 2002, 122) and into the world of emerging bio- 
technologies and issues of the production, distribution, and consumption of re- 
sources (Thacker and Gerring 2008, 310—311). The phenomenon of resistance be- 
comes central to discussions about DIY science and the positioning of the amateur 
scientist, artist, and activist in this discursive field (Pentecost 2008, 113). One can 
identify two main targets of this resistance. The first of these is formed by centres 
of power within the field in question; in the case of biotechnology, these are peo- 
ple and institutions with a decisive role in the flow of knowledge and resources. 
To borrow Pierre Bourdieu’s terminology, these are the main agents within the 
field (Bourdieu 2005, 193). The second source of power structures can be found 
in the very notion of society (or the understanding of human nature) as something 
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that is controlled by our DNA (Lewontin 1996, 61). In other words, those who 
represent resistance — DIY scientists, citizen scientists, and biohackers — are not 
only against Big Science but are also against a political philosophy that makes 
human nature unchangeable and coded in our genes. They want to change that by 
putting the tools of bioscience “in the hands of everyone who wants them" (Pat- 
terson 2010) and making the results of genetic engineering available to everyone 
at a low cost. Often, these efforts are made in the spirit of the "creative evolution" 
and a person's right to their own body. 

The aim of this chapter is to look at the notion of resistance from the per- 
spective of the Promethean myth and to present the myth of the Titan who steals 
fire and techne from the gods to enrich humanity. Myths can function as a cultural 
reservoir of potent ideas, images, and vocabulary that are able to influence behav- 
iour and accommodate discussions on the social, ethical, and economic conse- 
quences of genetic engineering. How do concepts of individual autonomy and 
freedom — and the notion of progress — change in the context of modern bio-sci- 
entific research? To what extent is the scientific community and public opinion 
ready for curbing some freedoms in order to control the possible (and not always 
predictable) consequences of gene editing? Although no obvious answers exist to 
these questions, the scientific community is in need of developing some common 
discursive denominators that would help participants engaged in the discussion 
effectively communicate with each other within the emerging “biodiscourse”, 
where concepts and methods of several disciplines — such as science, art, and phi- 
losophy — merge. Comprehending current developments in biotechnology and the 
relationships between the field's main actors as occurrences of myths — of Prome- 
theus, Frankenstein, and the Mad Scientist — can be a way to bring order and struc- 
ture to heated discussions of an ethical, political, and religious nature. 

I will base my reflection on examples drawn from the computer game Cy- 
berpunk 2077 (CD Project RED), the biopunk science fiction novel The Windup 
Girl by Paolo Bacigalupi (2009), and the Netflix documentary series Unnatural 
Selection (2019). The grouping of fictional and non-fictional material for this 
study is by no means accidental. Within any discourse, the power of words and 
ideas, even if they relate to fictional entities, can be of equal performative poten- 
tial as the power of real-life events. The former often influence the latter. This 
pattern is especially clear in the discourse of bioscience, where literature — and 
speculative fiction and science fiction in particular — can emerge as a generative 
site where art, literature, culture, and politics converge (Cardozo and Subrama- 
niam 2008, 269). 
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In the reflection, the importance of /ogos$ for the future directions of the 
developing biodiscourse is reinforced by the emphasis on mythos. According to 
Roland Barthes, who in his Mythologies (1957) pioneered a semiology of myth in 
everyday life, mythic structures permeate every act of cultural communication: 
from art to advertisements and from elaborate forms to a single photograph on the 
cover of a weekly magazine (Barthes 1991, 142). Under the semiotic mechanism 
described by Barthes, the linguistic sign is turned into a mythical signifier. As a 
result, the visible meaning of the first order (1.e. what is perceived in the message) 
is turned into the meaning of the second order, which uncovers a myth. In a similar 
manner, this study focuses on events and characters (both fictional and non-fic- 
tional) whose words and actions trigger mythical stories of progress, emancipa- 
tion, and rebellion against the established structures of biopower. Although the 
characters themselves may never explicitly refer to mythical motifs, their actions 
instantaneously trigger such second-order meanings, which are ready to be ana- 
lysed and compared. These uncovered mythical structures are worth studying be- 
cause they are written in a universal language that is spoken across disciplines and 
across cultures — something that might prove essential for effective communica- 
tion within biodiscourse — and also because (to invoke Sigmund Freud and his 
methods of psychoanalysis) second-order meaning is the “ultimate meaning” of 
human behaviour (Freud 2010, 365). 


The Promethean myth of enhancement and progress 

According to the Platonic retelling of the myth of genesis in Protagoras, the gods 
left the human species unequipped and weak in comparison to other animals. After 
the creation, two Titans — Prometheus and his brother Epimetheus — were in 
charge of equipping the creatures with “powers” (Plato in Arieti and Barrus 2010, 
55). Epimetheus was so absorbed in the tasks of attributing the gifts of speed, 
agility, good eyesight, hearing, and suchlike to nonreasoning creatures that in the 
end there was nothing left for the naked and defenceless humans. At this stage, 
Prometheus decided to compensate for Epimetheus’s oversight and aid humans in 
their struggle for survival. To do so, Prometheus stole the powers of technical 
skills, speech, and fire from the gods and gave them to the first humans (Mayor 
2018, 61). For this, Prometheus was punished by Zeus and chained to a rock in 
the Caucasus Mountains. Recounted by Aristophanes in his tragedy Prometheus 


68 Logos is understood here as a way of structuring and rationalizing an argument by linguistic expres- 
sion. According to Barthes, mythos can be seen as a logos of logos, a type of metalanguage that borrows 
its second order of meaning from the pre-existing acts of communication. As such, it is also regarded 
by Barthes as “depoliticized speech” (Barthes 1991, 142) and a “stolen language” (Barthes 1991, 131). 
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Bound and retold ever since, with famous examples from the Romantic period 
such as Lord Byron's Prometheus (1816) and Percy Bysshe Shelley's Prometheus 
Unbound (1820), the myth of Prometheus is deeply engrained in any discourse on 
humans' relationships to technology, human enhancement, and scientific pro- 
gress. Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley's Frankenstein; or, the Modern Prometheus 
is directly connected to Percy Shelley's Romantic rendition of the myth with an 
emphasis on sacrifice for the betterment of humanity. Created almost concurrently 
with Percy Shelley's famous poem in 1818, Frankenstein launched the Prome- 
thean myth into a new era and new discourse which has bound these motifs closely 
to modern science, technology, and the ethical obligations of scientists. As mod- 
ern gods, scientists are able to create a new species" of man (Shelley 1999, 43), 
a power that since then has been one of the central motifs of both science fiction 
and public discourse surrounding the social, economic, and ethical dimensions of 
scientific progress. 

Establishing the framework for future debates about the relationship be- 
tween man and technology, Mary Shelley's seminal work initiated ever-lasting 
debates over which Promethean aspects of science and scientists were discussed 
in a range of contexts from the modern to the postmodern and the posthuman 
(Rogers 2018, 206—227). In these accounts, scientists are elevated to the level of 
the Titans. However, they are presented on a moral spectrum marked by figures 
of a benevolent genius and a rebel to a demented demiurge (Gomel 2011, 343) 
among other popular depictions. 

Although recurrences of Promethean motifs in literature and popular cul- 
ture have been extensively researched, with one of the latest contributions made 
by the Bloomsbury monograph Frankenstein and Its Classics: the Modern Pro- 
metheus from Antiquity to Science Fiction (Weiner, Stevens, and Rogers 2018), 
the reflection on their presence as a second-order meaning in fictional and non- 
fictional accounts of the application of biotechnology and genetic enhancement 
on the human body, especially since the emergence of CRISPR/Cas9 technology, 
has not been discussed very much. This chapter aims to fill this gap by examining 
structures of biopower, resistance against it, and biopolitical configurations pre- 
sent in science fiction and games and the contemporary biohacker scene of DIY 
genetic engineering. An important shift in the approach to the Promethean myth 
by Frankenstein and later expressions of the theme also needs to be noted. Schol- 
ars agree that Shelley's subtitle of “the Modern Prometheus" should be seen as 
ironic and part of the novel's polemic with both Romantic Prometheism and sci- 
entific (male) hubris (Hansen 1997, 578). 
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Comparing the stories of Prometheus (from Plato's Protagoras at least) and 
Frankenstein, one can see a significant difference on the level of narrative units. 
Called “mythemes” by Claude Levi-Strauss, “functions” by Vladimir Propp, and 
"narremes " by Algirdas Gremais and other prominent narratologists, these basic 
blocks break down myths, folktales, and other narratives into reusable modules 
that define characters and actions connected to them (cores and nuclei). Although 
the target of the rebellious action that both Prometheus and Frankenstein make is 
the same — Zeus and God respectively — the beneficiaries of the rebellion are com- 
pletely different. In the Greek myth, Prometheus rebels against Zeus to bestow 
humankind with powers: the Titan steals fire to give it to humans. Dr Franken- 
stein, on the other hand, benefits no one other than himself with the gift of crea- 
tion. He is not re-enacting the deeds of Prometheus for a betterment of the human 
race; instead, he imitates the very act of the gods’ creation to spark to life the first 
specimen of the “new species". There is no intermediary between the gods and 
mankind. The human — or at least the science that Dr Frankenstein represents — 
takes the role of the Titan (Prometheus) and God (Zeus) in one single sweep. 
These two different types of rebellion toward the established seeds of power point 
to different possible types within semantic and mythical structures of Promethean 
stories. Panayot Karagyozov proposes situating them between opposing poles of 
two main motifs: theomachy and philanthropy (Karagyozov 2012, 96). The orig- 
inal Promethean myth gravitates towards philanthropy, and Mary Shelley's 
Frankenstein does so towards theomachy. Such a distinction functions well within 
classical studies up to the Romantic era. Later, however, in the post-Nietzschean 
world, with no God at the top of the pyramid of power relationships, Promethean 
motifs take different tones: in science fiction, the place of the gods and Titans is 
taken by totalitarian regimes, corporations, AI governments, and super intelligent 
aliens. 


Promethean motifs in cyberpunk/biopunk games and fiction 

In classical works of dystopian literature and science fiction of the near future, 
such as George Orwell’s 7984 and Ray Bradbury's Fahrenheit 451, one can ob- 
serve a significant disparity in the distribution of power, knowledge, and resources 
in society. Those with power are so omnipotent that any rebellion takes on titanic 
dimensions and often ends in failure. In cyberpunk, such disparities are softened. 
The characters of William Gibson's Neuromancer trilogy are hackers and pro- 
grammers with a high knowledge of cyberspace — a virtual Wild West that can be 
accessed by skilful outlaws, even though it is not entirely a free domain and is 
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under the control of corporations. Taking up the “cowboy myth” (Melzer 2019), 
hackers turn into “console cowboys” who are able to make a difference and bring 
the results of this difference to other disenfranchised parts of society. 

The dog-eat-dog nature of the ultra-liberal capitalism of the cyberpunk 
genre — where fundamental inequalities and huge disparities between a rich mi- 
nority and the rest of society are counterbalanced by a somewhat free-flowing 
distribution of cyberware, bioware, and military technologies — is a defining char- 
acteristic of the world of Cyberpunk. Created by Mike Pondsmith originally as a 
series of tabletop role-playing games (Cyberpunk 2013, 1988; Cyberpunk 2020, 
1990), and recently made into the computer game Cyberpunk 2077 (2020), the 
story takes place in Night City, which is a free city-state officially governed by 
local authorities yet overrun by gang wars and factually controlled by the Arasaka 
corporation. With ties to Yakuza mafia and dealing in military equipment, corpo- 
rate security, manufacturing, cyber and biotechnologies, Arasaka constitutes a 
worldwide centre of power. Inevitably, most characters of the game will gravitate 
towards it with actions that range from collaboration to rebellion. As a result, Pro- 
methean themes present in the game are strongly Arasaka-oriented. 

While the presence of biotechnology in the world of cyberpunk was not 
prominent in the futuristic world of Cyberpunk 2013, and in Cyberpunk 2020 role- 
playing-games, in Cyberpunk 2077 bioware unsurprisingly plays a major part in 
the main storyline. Whereas the first chapters of the Cyberpunk saga were in- 
debted to the world of William Gibson's Neuromancer (with an emphasis on cy- 
berspace technologies), the creators of Cyberpunk 2077 had to account for some 
other major technological developments that happened between 2013 and 2077 in 
order to sustain a cohesive history of Night City and its surroundings. The shift 
from cyberspace to bioware is depicted in a series of books called “shards” that 
are scattered across Night City and are found by players and read via a direct port 
implanted in their heads. Somewhat surprisingly, genetic enhancement in 2077 is 
used mostly for crop, plant, and synthetic meat engineering. Commercially “gen- 
gineered" products are used in the beauty and sex industries, mostly for cosmetic 
reasons such as fluorescent tattoos. In general, biotechnology in the world of 
Cyberpunk series mostly comprises technologies that integrate cyberware with the 
human body to enhance its capabilities and longevity and repair damage. This is 


$? Exceptions were present already in Cyberpunk 2020 and include a *Shukutei Biomed ‘Mentor’ Cer- 
ebral Enhancement” — a biocont that supplies the brain with hormones from a genetically engineered 
version of the pineal gland (normally active during the early stages of childhood), which results in a 
boost to one’s intellectual abilities (https://www.cyberpunk2020.de). 
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confirmed in one of the shards: an introduction to 75 Years of Cyberware by Tsu- 
tomu Takahashi: 


A century ago, losing a limb meant tragedy (...) Today, assuming the dismemberment victim is 
financially stable, loss of limb amounts to little more than a minor inconvenience. (...) With the 
advent of cyberware, employers in the second half of the twenty-first century have imposed 
requirements for skin, bone, muscle, organ and eye replacements in order to improve perfor- 
mance and workplace effectiveness. In extreme cases, security sector employees are commonly 
urged to undergo so-called full body conversions, or full cyborgization. (Takahashi, online) 


The widespread use of cyberware, accelerated by making many enhance- 
ments a job requirement, had two major consequences, firstly in the structure of 
cybertech and biotech markets, and secondly in scientific development in these 
fields. The first made Night City abundant with ripperdocs, non-professional med- 
ical practitioners such as Victor Vector — a former boxer who can install a variety 
of cybernetic prostheses to anyone who can afford them. As a result of the second, 
a strong accessibility gap to cybertech — and especially biotech — is felt across the 
world of cyberpunk. Although a ripperdoc is legally allowed to install common 
cyberware, they are not allowed to supply a patient with a military grade implant. 
Even more so, experimental and breakthrough technologies are shrouded in se- 
crecy, conducted under the auspices of the most powerful entities (Arasaka), and 
— when put on the market — they are accessible only to “the 1% who could be able 
to afford it" (Cyberpunk Wiki 2021). Such a distribution of resources establishes 
a truly Promethean setting: a precious technology (expensive advanced bioware) 
in the hands of the gods (Arasaka) that is “waiting” to be stolen by the Titans. The 
role of the latter is taken up by so-called “fixers”, hired guns of Night City who 
negotiate their way between corporations, gangs, and the corrupt police force. 

Promethean motifs in Cyberpunk 2077 take a unique and ironic turn by in- 
troducing an element of split agency within the main protagonist. The central 
character of the game is a fixer called V who comes into possession of a revolu- 
tionary premium biochip called the Relic, which is able to preserve a copy of one's 
personality for future generations to interact with. After a failed heist in which V 
and her partner Jackie attempt to steal the updated version of the Relic from the 
heir of the Arasaka family, during which Jackie is killed and V almost dies, a test 
version of Relic 2.0 gets implanted in V's brain as the only way of keeping her 
alive after she sustains a shot to the head. It turns out that the Relic 2.0 was shipped 
with a personality construct of Johnny Silverhand, a punk rocker, rebel, and ter- 
rorist who had planted an atomic bomb under the Arasaka Tower back in 2023 
and was killed shortly afterwards. It also transpires that if nothing is done, the 
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Relic will eventually kill V. Becoming inseparable, V and Johnny embark on a 
difficult, if not impossible, quest to extract the Relic while keeping V's body intact 
and preserving Johnny's construct. Because most advanced technologies are al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the Arasaka mega-corporation, it is towards this 
adversary that V, Johnny, and the supporting characters direct their further ac- 
tions. Depending on the players' choices, these actions are either forceful or co- 
operative and lead to different scenarios for ending the game. Astonishingly, the 
contradicting motifs and goals of V and Johnny remain stable across different 
endings. V wants things to go back to the state of affairs before the unexpected 
implanting of the Relic. Johnny, having woken up after more than fifty years and 
seeing Arasaka still in power, wants to resume his mission of destroying the cor- 
poration for the benefit of all, which is also a part of his own personal vendetta. 
From the vintage point of basic narrative structures, the two different agen- 
das of V and Johnny Silverhand represent two different types of stories; only one 
of them is closely aligned with the myth of Prometheus. In sections leading up to 
the failed heist and the implanting of the Relic, V's plot reflects the story of Frodo 
Baggins from J. R. R. Tolkien's Lord of the Rings. Just like Tolkien's Frodo, V 
comes into possession of a power she does not understand or own and which she 
wants to give back so that the world can return to a state of balance before the 
acquisition of this power. In stark contrast, Johnny does not want things to return 
to normal, but instead embarks on a mission to destroy or weaken Arasaka both 
in the real world and in cyberspace.” Despite V's frequent claims that Johnny’s 
motivations are personal, egoistic, and driven by revenge, it is actually Silverhand 
(and not V) who embraces the philanthropic impulse on a scale of Promethean 
motivations ranging between theomachy and philanthropy. Weakening the lead- 
ing source of power and making the advance technology more accessible to eve- 
ryone represents the Promethean philanthropic motivation, whereas V's quest, 
driven solely by the will to survive, can be considered an individualistic theoma- 
chy with no intended impact on society. The paradox, irony, and perhaps lasting 
contribution of Cyberpunk 2077 to the reservoir of modern adaptations of the 
myth of Prometheus is the narrative twist in which Promethean “mythemes” are 
not enacted by a Titan nor a mortal, but rather by a personality construct residing 
in a biochip, a form of AI built from the psychological traits of a dead person. 
Deeds of bravery are displayed by an agent who is already dead, and as such can- 
not be killed, whereas the human — V — cares mostly about herself and those close 


1 The cyberspace part of V’s and Johnny's mission — in which they enter Mikoshi, a deep cyberspace, 
in order to find Johnny's former girlfriend and net runner Alt Cunningham — subscribes to yet another 
narrative structure reminiscent of Orpheus's journey to Hell in order to find Eurydice. 
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to her. Would V sacrifice her de-enhancement (getting rid of the biochip) for pop- 
ular access to the experimental biotechnology that is killing her but which in the 
hands of ripperdocs could benefit the remaining 99% citizens of Night City? The 
game does not answer this question, perhaps to keep in line with the hedonistic 
and individualistic vision of Night City that Pondsmith created. Surprisingly, the 
motifs of Promethean sacrifice for better accessibility to science resurface in the 
ideas, assumptions, and actions of real-life characters involved in DIY science 
and biohacking. 


The Windup Girl: A posthuman Prometheus 

Cyberpunk 2077 demonstrated that identifying the sources of power towards 
which the Promethean rebellion is directed might be less enticing (at least in sci- 
ence fiction) than identifying rebellious individuals and their motifs. This is con- 
firmed in The Windup Girl by Paolo Bacigalupi (2009). The story takes place in 
a post-oil future where international conglomerates accumulate power and re- 
sources and manage energy production by controlling agriculture and the genetic 
engineering of crops. World governments collapse under food and energy short- 
ages created by such conglomerates, called *calorie companies", whose weapon 
of choice is food patenting and genetically induced crop plagues. Thailand, where 
the story is placed, maintains its independence thanks to a secret genetic “seed 
bank" of crops and fruits that are plague-resistant. The Ministry of Trade and the 
Ministry of the Environment are two rival sources of power. The three significant 
characters of Bacigalupi's novel are the main protagonist Anderson Lake, a rep- 
resentative of calorie companies on a secret mission to steal from the "seed bank"; 
Gibbons, a “gene ripper" working for conglomerates to create altered crops; and 
Emiko, a genetically engineered android geisha. Emiko represents the New Peo- 
ple, a species of servants, soldiers, and workers created with the use of canine 
genes in order to be obedient, made sterile in order not to reproduce, and pos- 
sessing a purposeful motoric dysfunction of stutter-stop motions in order to reveal 
themselves among humans as artificial and inferior ^windups". 

The three main characters of 7he Windup Girl act in a setting that is ripe 
for resistance, being among corrupt government officials and greedy and ruthless 
representatives of corporate interests. They are also in a position of choice be- 
tween obedience or disobedience, which also equips each of them with a Prome- 
thean attribute. Anderson Lake wants to acquire Thailand's national treasure: the 
genetic seed bank. Potentially, he can choose to either fulfil his original mission 
and give the treasure (and power) to the corporation he works for, or he can give 
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the seed bank to those who can make better use of it. Gibbons, a geneticist, has 
the power to alter crops and alter the New People to make them non-sterile and 
consequently start a new (posthuman) race that is resistant to crop related diseases 
and global environmental changes (Schmeink 2017, 115). Finally, Emiko can 
choose the obedience and servitude guaranteed by her design, or she can revolt 
against her “masters” who humiliate and torture her. This last choice potentially 
leads to the liberation of the New People and the start of their autonomous settle- 
ment outside of human populations. Each of the three protagonists is ready to put 
in motion the Promethean "mythemes " of rebellion, theomachy, and philanthropy 
in narrative actions related to acquiring power and granting it to those in need 
(Lake), sparking a new life (Gibbons), and starting a foundational period in the 
life of a new race (Emiko). 

The narrative potential of The Windup Girl, which is dormant in pre-requi- 
site actions and the position of protagonists along the narrative arch, is unleashed 
when Emiko murders a prominent minister and his entourage. The news about the 
homicide spreads and sparks chaos that leads to a popular uprising in Bangkok. 
At this moment, in a state of lawless flux before a new political order emerges, 
each of the characters can realize their narrative potential. Yet, once again, it is 
Emiko who acts. It turns out that only those with nothing to lose, the outlaws and 
those living on the margins of society, follow the rebellion phase with a delivery 
phase in which some positive resolutions occur. In this last instance, the narrative 
outcomes on the semantic level align with mythical units to form a Promethean 
connection. Emiko prepares herself and her New People for their imminent mi- 
gration to some safe spaces outside Bangkok. Infected by one of the genetic crop 
diseases, Anderson Lake dies. Gibbons remains inactive, although his words sug- 
gest that he is ready to take the role of the ultimate helper, a Promethean persona 
who — through the gift of fertility — creates a new human race out of the New 
People. As Gibbons addresses Emiko: 


Nothing about you is inevitable [...] someday, perhaps, all people will be New People and you 
will look back on us as we now look back at the poor Neanderthals [...] you cannot be changed, 
but your children — in genetic terms, if not physical ones — they can be made fertile, a part of the 
natural world. 


Biopunk scholars such as Lars Schmeink and Heather I. Sullivan (2012, 
522—523) agree that Bacigalupi's novel opens a possibility of a “truly posthuman 
future and the eventual replacement of the human" (Schmeink 2017, 115-116). 
Both Cyberpunk 2077 and The Windup Girl suggest that it might not be humans 
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who initiate such a future. The Prometheus of the posthuman era, these works 
suggest, will already be a posthuman! 


The biohackers of CRISPR 

A system of second-order meaning which lets us identify a structure of relations 
that either invoke or accommodate a myth (Barthes 1991, 113—114) is at play in 
literary fiction and computer games as well as in any conversation: in the words, 
actions, and motivations of its participants. If it relates to areas not fully explored 
(such as genetic engineering) and to things not yet fully known (such as the con- 
sequences of gene therapy), categories and distinctions of a given discourse can 
be strongly indebted in myth. It is within those unexplored territories that myths 
serve as a source through which “culture gives meaning to behaviour" (Culler 
2001, 26) and myths reveal their main function of establishing models for social 
behaviour (Eliade 1963, 137). When facing uncertainties, people draw from a res- 
ervoir of cultural imagination supplied by popular science, science fiction, and 
speculative fiction, blurring the boundaries between real life and the fictional 
world even further. 

In 2018 the biggest controversy to date shook the world of CRISPR-cas9 
genetic engineering when Chinese scientist He Jiankui edited human embryos in 
two twins, violating at least ten internationally established bioethical rules (Krim- 
sky 2019, 19). Just months later, Netflix streaming platform presented Unnatural 
Selection, a TV documentary series that gave voice to multiple parties involved 
in current biotechnology such as scientists, corporations, patient protection organ- 
izations, and — most prominently — biohackers. Although the controversy of 
Jiankui is mentioned only in the last episode of the documentary, the public reac- 
tion to his bioethical violations presents an illustrative context for the discussion 
on Netflix. Notwithstanding the response from the scientific world, where Jiankui 
was quickly labelled as a “rouge scientist", in their effort to illustrate the weight 
of his actions, the public media reached for proven metaphors and shortcuts, call- 
ing the Chinese biologist Frankenstein" and a *mad genius" (Low 2018), directly 
evoking the Promethean myth and its Romantic and later cultural renditions. 

Through a diverse cast of characters, Unnatural Selection introduced view- 
ers to different perspectives on gene therapy, its accessibility, and ethical limits. 
The opinions of geneticists, biologists, bioethicists, ecologists, patients, and their 
families were voiced. Divergent groups of interests were represented, with one 
side of the spectrum occupied by official medical institutions, bioscience research 
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centres, and corporations that try to make gene therapy commercially available."! 
The other side is represented by biohackers, patients, and families who demand 
the wider accessibility of treatment.” The locations range from dog kennels and 
the garages of biohackers to designer baby clinics and the United States Congress. 
The discussions take place against the dramatic background of individual patients 
with life-threatening genetic disorders, whole populations with an endemic prob- 
lem (such as malaria), and whole ecosystems on the brink of collapse (e.g. because 
of an overpopulation of rodents) and in desperate need of the solutions that genetic 
engineering can potentially deliver. 

Because the subject of the documentary is technology in a nascent stage, 
and the application and accessibility of new gene therapies on people in general, 
the documentary abounds in motifs and patterns of behaviours associated with the 
Promethean myth. To trace these "mythemes " in the actions and motivations of 
protagonists who "trigger" the Promethean associations, a closer look is necessary 
at the underlying grammar upon which the mythical and narrative patterns are 
built. As I have demonstrated during the discussion on Cyberpunk 2077, Frank- 
enstein, and Windup Girl, one can assess if a narrative aligns with a myth by iden- 
tifying similar narrative patterns built by few basic components: an agent, its mo- 
tivation, and its action. A further comparative study is possible by pointing out 
the vectors of actions and motivations, for example, by identifying the main ben- 
eficiary and the main adversary of agents' actions. The second step of such pro- 
cedure moves beyond linguistic “actantial systems” of narrative analysis proposed 
by pioneering narratologists such as Algirdas Gremais and Claude Levi-Strauss 
(Rosenbaum 2019, 5) towards a more nuanced and psychological area of personal 
traits and motivations. In other words, we can see several Prometheuses in Unnat- 
ural Selection by examining their actions (what they do) as well as by embracing 
their personal motivations and ethical horizons (who they are).” 


7! These groups of interest were represented by Jennifer Doudna (an American biochemist and Nobel 
laureate for CRISPR), Victor Dzau (President, United States National Academy of Medicine), Jeffrey 
Kahn (a professor of bioethics), Preston Estep (the CSO of Veritas Genetics), and Katherine A. High 
(the CSO of Spark Therapeutics) among others. 

72 The most notable include David Mitchell, the head of Patients for Affordable Drugs; Aaron Traywick, 
the late life extension activist and the CEO of Ascendance Biomedical; Josiah Zayner, the biohacker 
and artist; and Tristian Roberts, an HIV patient advocating for self-therapy. 

7 A comprehensive methodology suitable for discerning structures and patterns out of any story, appli- 
cable, for example, in an analysis of computer games, was proposed by Richard Rosenbaum as part of 
his updated theory of *narremes": a basic (non-narrative) unit of a narrative composed of single states 
of the represented world (actant, locus) and their values. It is detailed and precise. Most of Rosenbaum's 
article is devoted to an exemplary analysis of a simple nursery rhyme. A comparative study of 
“narremes” in a computer game, two science-fiction books, and one lengthy documentary would take 
up even more space. In this article — whose subject is not solely focused on the semiology of narrative 
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In the myth “speech” that Unnatural Selection delivers alongside its cine- 
matic and linguistic utterances, the most obvious candidate for the role of Prome- 
theus on the mythical level is Jennifer Doudna, one of the inventors of the 
CRISPR genome editing tool: an invention that took the world of bioscience by 
storm, sparked hopes in patients with genetic diseases, and hugely accelerated the 
development of the biohacker scene. We should consider Doudna's main adver- 
sary to be genetic diseases, or more generally the faults and errors of evolution 
that cause genetic disorders. CRISPR is a tool to remedy these faults, and the main 
beneficiary is humanity in general and particularly science. Throughout the doc- 
umentary, which uses footage of the public appearances of the American bio- 
chemist in political forums and international news outlets, it becomes clear that 
ethical considerations play a fundamental part in Doudna's message to society. 
As a signatory to a proposal for a worldwide moratorium on any clinical applica- 
tion of germline gene therapy (Nguyen 2019), Doudna advises patience, control, 
and scientific rigour concerning access to and the implementation of CRISPR 
technology. On the mythical level, the initiator of the *CRISPR revolution" is a 
cautious Prometheus: someone who uncovers the secret (of evolution) and deliv- 
ers the technology but does not want it to go unchecked. 

The same Promethean pattern of delivering new technology to people with 
a basic motivation to benefit them is played out in a strikingly different way by 
Josiah Zayner, an American biohacker, artist, and former NASA scientist. Unnat- 
ural Selection introduces Zayner in quite a Promethean setting: it is early in the 
morning, and he is in his own garage in Palo Alto packing gene modification 
toolkits into cardboard boxes for pick-up and delivery to customers interested in 
DIY science. As a declared biohacker, Zayner wants the CRISPR technology to 
be accessible for everyone now and without the need to “wait in line" for “Big 
Pharma” or “Big Science" to decide when this should be done. Apart from creat- 
ing a distribution network for DIY gene editing and publicly advocating for ac- 
cessibility of the tools, Zayner delivers performance-like statements to achieve 
this goal. During one of them, he publicly injected himself with CRISPR-modified 
DNA for enhanced muscles. The mythical “speech” renders Zayner as a rebel 
Prometheus, someone who steals the tools from the gods to hand them out to eve- 
ryone for the self-cure of self-enhancement. His main adversary is the bioscience 
establishment, which makes gene therapy expensive, inaccessible, and highly 
controlled through patent procedures and practices. Although he is neither a rouge 


— Rosenbaum's theory of the *narreme" is only referred to and not fully applied. Future studies of myth- 


ical motifs in contemporary discourse might find the renewed theory of the “narreme” to be highly 
beneficial. 
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scientist nor a Frankenstein who creates a monster in his garage — Zayner's 
CRISPR toolkits are based on experiments on animals and bacteria — the Prome- 
thean alter-ego of the American biohacker can be considered both a trickster and 
a thief: an archetype attributed to Aristophanes's retelling of the myth rather than 
Plato's (Priestman 2018, 47). And yet his actions should not entirely be labelled 
as theomachy. Zayner's activism and dedication to the cause to the accessibility 
of genetic tools also bear the traits of Promethean philanthropy! 

The two examples of Doudna and Zayner voice the interests, ambitions, and 
considerations of two prominent groups that Unnatural Selection sets against each 
other in the film. Yet they are just the tip of the iceberg. Other people associated 
with CRISPR technology, and those who self-associate with it, bear Promethean 
traits or aspire to bear them just as visibly. A telling example is Tristan Roberts, 
an HIV patient and biohacker who injects himself with an untested anti-HIV ge- 
netic treatment with the intention of rapidly testing the effectiveness of treatment 
and potentially helping other HIV patients with a proven cure. Of course, the ex- 
pressed intentions do not necessarily align with the implied and hidden ones. Us- 
ing language, narrative patterns, and the imagery of myths (in this case, the myth 
of Prometheus) can help in clarifying divergent intentions and goals across the 
public discourse on the advancement of biotechnology. A useful starting point 
might be a basic exercise of identifying main actors within the given discourse: 
the gods, the Titans, and the beneficiaries and adversaries within a story. In our 
case, a Titan is someone such as Doudna; the gods — not known by their names — 
are the abstract yet deterministic forces of evolution. Importantly, however, when 
one shifts the perspective and looks at the same technology from a different point 
of view, Doudna functions as a god, and the role of the Titans who steal from the 
gods is taken by the biohackers. In the same manner, one can analyse discussions 
surrounding the highly controversial case of Jiankui and his modified twin pa- 
tients. What kind of Prometheus does Jiankui want people to believe he is? And 
what kind does he actually turn out to be? I hope that myths, with their strong, 
clear, and simplistic structures can help us discern these nuances and find clear 
answers to such questions. 


Blurred boundaries between fact and fiction 

In terms of the accessibility of genetic modification, the future painted in Un- 
natural Selection can be darker than the scenarios presented in dystopian science 
fiction. In the cyberpunk world of rampant capitalism and post-government order, 
where the rules of law are written by corporations and street gangs, access to basic 
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gene therapies and bio-enhancements is nonetheless easier than in today's United 
States. Gene therapy that would prevent blindness in a child is worth almost one 
million dollars. Although this only means that our present becomes a future once 
described by authors of fiction, it also indicates that within the discourse on the 
social and economic implications of biotechnology, a literary vision might have a 
similar weight as an informed opinion. If not, then it can at least function as a 
convenient shortcut in communicating complex ideas in a few words with a ref- 
erence to a commonly known cultural artefact. 

The sensation of blurred boundaries between real life and fiction is con- 
firmed by David Mitchell as the head of the Patients for Affordable Drugs organ- 
ization, who in Unnatural Selection compares the accessibility situation in the 
United States to Ridley Scott's movie Blade Runner (1982), where corporations 
are in control “of the way the world business is conducted and our lives are lived". 
In another place, Jeffrey Kahn, a professor of bioethics, draws a comparison to 
the film Gattaca by Andrew Niccol (1997) when referring to accessibility and the 
social disparities it might bring. 

It is in this grey area on the border of reality and fiction that Jeffrey Stein- 
berg from the Fertility Institute makes his prediction about the near future of de- 
signer babies and our approach to the issue of choosing selective DNA traits for 
our own children. Steinberg, who was involved in the first successful in vitro fer- 
tilization in the United Kingdom and who currently advocates pre-implantation 
genetic diagnosis (PGD) (Naik 2018, 393), stated in the documentary that, 
whether we want it or not, designer babies are the future, just as forty years ago 
the future was represented by IVF. As the British IVF specialist pointed out, “In 
100 years, all of us will be designer babies." If this happens, current ethical di- 
lemmas about the use of genetic therapies on humans and about the limits that 
need to be imposed might become suspended and even obsolete. In this scenario, 
reality will confirm intuitions of science fiction authors who, just like Bacigalupi 
in The Windup Girl, predict that our posthuman future will be decided not by 
humans but posthumans. In other words, it will be edited humans — designer ba- 
bies — that will set the tone for the future discussion on the limits of bioscience's 
interventions into the human genome. If so, the future may not look entirely the 
way the inventors of CRISPR had envisioned. 


Conclusion 


Stories of human hubris pushing us too far, a utopian promise of eradicating dis- 
eases and imbalances in environment, and pushing the boundaries of science 
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outside its traditional environment are all common themes of science fiction books 
and games that relate to scientific development towards human enhancement 
which have a strong foundational core rooted in myth. The ancient Greeks devised 
two myths that accommodated these themes. The first myth is that of Prometheus. 
It is a story of origins and rebellion against the gods that successfully benefits 
humanity with the “powers” of fire and toolmaking. The second myth is that of 
Deadulus and Icarus. It describes later stages in human development when the 
gifts stolen from the gods by Prometheus result in bold scientific inventions, es- 
pecially flying. Ever since Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, G. H. Wells's The Island 
of Dr Moreau, and J. B. S. Haldane's influential essays on the future of science, 
the myth of Prometheus has accompanied human endeavours into mechanical, 
cybernetic, and biological enhancement. 

This comparative study's goal was to identify appearances of Promethean 
"mythemes " — of rebellion and gifting humanity with “powers” on a scale marked 
by theomachy and philanthropy — within the contemporary discourse on biotech- 
nology, where the imaginary worlds of fiction and real live developments merge 
into a diverse yet cohesive range of voices about our future. 

In the analysed fictional examples, the mythic perspective was able to un- 
cover some interesting dynamics between the motivations of the Cyberpunk 2077 
protagonists — V and Johnny Silverhand. The latter — a cybernetic entity and men- 
tal construct extracted from the memories of a deceased rebel punk rocker — turned 
out to be much more uncompromising and more “philanthropically” oriented to- 
wards humanity than the main character V, which is something that goes against 
the gamers' and reviewers' perceptions of the two heroes. This seemingly odd 
finding that someone who is posthuman (and, in this case, also posthumous) can 
be more benevolent and future-oriented than a human is confirmed in the sugges- 
tive ending of The Windup Girl, where it is also up to a posthuman to establish a 
better life for herself and the environment. 

The subject of posthumans penetrates the entire discussion in the documen- 
tary Unnatural Selection. Despite a whole range of colourful Promethean figures 
(who may well be genuine and self-styled and highly surpass their fictional coun- 
terparts), the main take-away from the mythical reading method is the discovery 
of a major shift in distributing the godly “powers” of genome editing. Namely, 
gene editing technology may be directed toward benefiting not just a human but 
(already) a posthuman. This is a shift that may be yet to come or that might have 
already happened. Steinberg’s somewhat sarcastic remark that in one hundred 
years the controversy of designer babies will be no longer controversial because 
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most people will be designed can become a self-fulfilling prophesy. Although the 
moral considerations expressed by Doudna and Kahn are well founded and nec- 
essary today, the lines drawn by these considerations can be abolished in the fu- 
ture. Indeed, if Steinberg's clinics proliferate and prosper globally, in one hundred 
years there might be not many new-born humans anymore. There will be (slightly 
modified) humans who will write the rules of their own posthuman genome edit- 
ing. 
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Chapter 7 
Expanding the Boundaries of Literature as an Interdisciplinary 
Plot in Art-Science 


Bogumila Suwara 


Abstract: This chapter focuses on an analysis of interdisciplinarity. The main objective is to 
present digital literature and literary work as an interface between the two autonomous systems 
and disciplines of literary science and artificial language. By examining digital literature and 
code poetry as an interdisciplinary product, the present author shows that the phenomenon of 
linguistic creation can be defined by the same term in the two fields even though the meaning 
itself is not identical. This can be demonstrated through the prism of a hermeneutic analysis of 
the text as it is based on different activities in different disciplines, thus blurring the boundaries. 
However, the blurring of boundaries does not lead to an integration of knowledge but rather to 
the establishment of the new subdiscipline of code studies. It also takes the form of a dispute 
between those views which are typical for the field of literary theory and those of the program- 
ming community. In this chapter, the dispute is analyzed upon the basis of the typology of 
interdisciplinarity by Andrew Barry and Georgina Born. In the case of art-science, they propose 
conceiving interdisciplinarity through the prism of the three pillars and logics of accountability, 
innovation, and ontology. 

Keywords: Interdisciplinarity, the blurring of boundaries, the integration of research, code po- 
etry, the interface of literature. 


Introduction 

Despite the fact that the beginnings of digital literature were accompanied by the 
perception of an insurmountable difference between the culture of the Gutenberg 
Galaxy and theoretically presented revolutionary changes determined by Web 2.0 
information technology (Landow 1992), digital literary works have become an 
established part of academic discourse. Digital literature is also a part of the pro- 
cess of academic education (Brillenburg Wurth 2017) and research (Aarseth 1997; 
Hayles 2002; Ryan and Thon 2014). Digital literature has frequently been dis- 
cussed in perspectives concerning new media, media communication, remediation 
(Bolter 2011; Bolter and Grusin 1999), media-specific analysis (Hayles 2002), 
archaeology, media variability (Zielinski 2013), intermediality (Higgins 2000; 
Heimej 2014), and the technologizing of the word (Ong 1977). Researchers who 
are sensitive to the co-evolution of technology and society have emphasized the 
correlation of digital literature with the attributes of the information network so- 
ciety, media society, and post-media society (Castells 2008; Barney 2008; de 
Kerckhove 2001; Schmidt 2010; Rankov 2006; Kluszczynski 2001). These 
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contexts suggest that academic reflections on digital literature do not take place 
within a single discipline. The interdisciplinarity aspect of digital literature has 
recently been highlighted by Andrew Barry and Georgina Born in /nterdiscipli- 
narity: Reconfigurations of the Social and Natural Sciences (2013). Based on eth- 
nographic research of art-science institutions, practices, and administrators in the 
United Kingdom, United States, and Australia (CRESC 2014), “new media" and 
"digital art” was included within the framework of “art-science”, which was de- 
fined as follows: 


We propose that art-science should be understood as a multiplicity, and that part of its interest 
lies in not being reducible to the imperative to render scientific knowledge more accessible or 
accountable. Indeed art-science poses definitional and conceptual challenges since, while it ex- 
ists as a practical, intentional category for artists and scientists, cultural institutions and funding 
bodies, it forms part of a larger heterogeneous space of overlapping interdisciplinary practices 
at the intersection of the arts, sciences, and technologies. This includes new media art and digital 
art, interactive art and immersive art, and bio art and wet art (Wilson 2002; Da Costa and Philip 
2008; Leonardo 2012), while these domains about adjacent interdisciplinary scientific and tech- 
nological fields from robotics, informatics, and artificial and embodied intelligence to tissue 
engineering and systems biology. There is thus a ferment of activity but little codification: “art- 
science" amounts to a pool of shifting practices and categories that are themselves relational 
and in formation. (Barry and Born 2013, 248) 


In this understanding, art-science summarizes previous opinions formed 
upon the basis of analyses of the bilateral relations between science and art, in- 
cluding opinions of undervalued authors of new media art who were asked by 
scientists to create visualizations and video presentations of research results 
(Vesna 2011). From the artists’ perspective, it was only a matter of their skills in 
using video technologies. Both parties were aware that there was no crossing of 
disciplinary boundaries as the artists did not participate in obtaining the scientific 
findings. And yet artists are often convinced about the benefits they can bring to 
the processes of scientific experimentation through their inventive and imagina- 
tive abilities. As one study suggested, such optimism is rarely shared by scientists 
(Groth, Kääriäinen, Pevere, and Niinimäki 2019, 2020). 

When investigating the success of scientific projects carried out in the pres- 
ence of artists, researchers have come to a conclusion confirmed by both artists 
and scientists. A scientific art project can only be successful if both parties address 
a common problem from the perspectives of both disciplines. To level the playing 
field, a change of positions at the subsidy granting process is suggested, whereby 
artists ought to apply and administer funding on behalf of both parties (the concept 
of collaborative sustainability as a dominant attribute of interdisciplinarity [see 
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Miller 2001]; or the equality of opportunities). Barry and Born have highlighted 
the difficult situation in terms of financial uncertainty and the lack of the success- 
ful implementation of interdisciplinary research aimed at linking science and the 
arts into the form of tertiary institutions and processes of academic education. 
Interdisciplinary research (such in art-science) is presented by Barry and Born in 
accordance with the historical ideas of the predecessors of transdisciplinarity and 
interdisciplinarity." It is necessary to familiarize society with scientific 
knowledge, especially in situations where technology is intensively affecting its 
development. The aim of interdisciplinarity should therefore be the mediation of 
knowledge. Supporters of the transdisciplinarity movement in Europe attribute an 
important societal significance to obtaining scientific and other findings by, for 
example, involving the wider public in the processes of testing, evaluating, and 
implementing knowledge simultaneously in different disciplines (Miller 2021). 
Moreover, it has been necessary to find a solution to eliminate the negative effects 
of the splitting of university disciplines and the dispersion of scientific findings 
and knowledge. The initiators of interdisciplinarity considered the search for 
methods and processes to link otherwise disparate results into holistic units as a 
very promising solution. This was demonstrated by the interdisciplinarity re- 
searcher Raymond C. Miller on multiple levels. Indeed, “Interdisciplinarity is an 
analytically reflective study of the methodological, theoretical, and institutional 
implications of implementing interdisciplinary approaches to teaching and re- 
search" (Miller 2021). 

In the case of art-science, Barry and Born propose looking at interdiscipli- 
narity through the prism of the three pillars and logics of accountability, innova- 
tion, and ontology: 


74 Several authors link the terms to their first professional use in a 1972 OECD report entitled “Interdis- 
ciplinarity: Problems of Teaching and Research in Universities" (Apostel 1972; Klein 1990; Barry and 
Born 2013; Miller 2010). From a historical perspective, there was a belief held by scholars that scientific 
knowledge was being devalued and inhibited by the division (and fragmentation) of academic disci- 
plines. They saw a remedy to this condition in the integration of knowledge and findings that would be 
achieved through unifying research schemes and academic education (e.g. general systems, Marxism, 
and structuralism). Interdisciplinarity was the vision for the direction of academic inquiry and education. 
In these contexts, “transdisciplinarity” was promoted by some researchers as a set of specific proposi- 
tions for achieving the desired integration of concepts and methods. Prominent promoters of transdisci- 
plinary practices were associated with France and Germany (Jantsch 1972; Nicolescu 1985), while the 
practice of running interdisciplinary universities was more dominant in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. This is probably why the terms are sometimes presented as synonymous, as the use of one 
particular variant was determined geographically (Toomey, Markusson, Adams, and Brocket 2015). 
Certainly, much work has been produced over the last fifty years in attempting to determine the differ- 
ences and similarities between transdisciplinarity and interdisciplinarity, particularly in relation to spe- 
cific disciplines and dominant social issues (e.g. Nowotny 2001; Stock and Burton 2011; Yetiv 
and James 2017). 
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By the logic of accountability, we refer to a series of ways in which scientific research is in- 
creasingly required to make itself accountable to society. By the logic of innovation, we draw 
attention to a range of arguments about the need for scientific research to fuel industrial or tech- 
nological innovation and economic growth — a discourse that, while it has a long history, has 
exhibited a particular intensity in recent decades, [...] logic of ontology: an orientation in inter- 
disciplinary practices towards effecting ontological transformation in both the object(s) of re- 
search and relations between the subjects and objects of research. (Barry and Born 2013, 248— 
249) 


Barry and Born emphasize three logics of interdisciplinarity, but they are 
also aware that they have arrived at a typological generalization based on empiri- 
cal findings and insights.” They therefore acknowledge that the three logics have 
not been firmly defined and have not provided a general analytical process in the 
field of art-science.’° 

This chapter works with the idea of interdisciplinarity in order to present 
digital literature and literary works as an interface of two autonomous systems 
and as an interface of literary science and artificial language. This is an interface 
of two disciplines. Research into digital literature and code poetry as an interdis- 
ciplinary product shows that the phenomenon of linguistic creation can be named 
by the same term in two fields, even though the meaning is not identical. Further- 
more, the same approach, such as the hermeneutic analysis of a text, is based on 
different activities in different disciplines and blurs the boundaries between them. 
As a consequence, instead of synthesizing knowledge, new subdisciplines (such 
as code studies) are created. This chapter will (discretely) correlate the collected 
findings on the conflict between views legitimized in the field of literary theory 
and views from the programming community with the typology of interdiscipli- 
narity by Barry and Born (2013) and Barry, Born, and Weszkalnys (2008). 


75 Advocates of interdisciplinarity are no longer inclined to seek universal methods or approaches to the 
interdisciplinary acquisition of knowledge and interdisciplinary inquiry. Trying to synthesize the find- 
ings of different disciplines has proven unrealistic. Instead, it seems that the interdisciplinary investiga- 
tion of a particular problem can proceed as a dispute or disagreement. The consensus is that interdisci- 
plinary inquiry often uses systems theories, information theories, data, and diverse concepts. Currently, 
the concept of sustainability is a predominant issue. A balanced view of the idea of interdisciplinarity 
can be found in “The National Academies Report" (2005). The report states that "there are four ‘drivers’ 
for interdisciplinary research: the inherent complexity of nature and society, the need to explore areas 
that are not confined to a single discipline, the need to solve societal problems, and the power of new 
technologies" (2005, 40). 

76 “The three logics of interdisciplinarity, then, have a different prominence and distribution, and are 
differently entangled, in the sites of art-science that we researched" (Barry and Born 2013, 249). 
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Digital literature on the path from a monodisciplinary approach to interdis- 
ciplinarity (art-science) 

When searching for arguments for expanding towards electronic literature, the 
proposal by a librarian and curator of art book exhibitions (Museum of Modern 
Art, New York) to systematize these “book publications" — or interfaces devel- 
oped between the book publication system and the visual arts — serves as a proto- 
type. Apart from the category of the ordinary book (“just books"), Clive Phillopot 
singled out the category of the book as a work of art (“bookworks”) and the book 
as an object (“book objects"). The latter only refers to the idea of the “book” (e.g. 
its structure and the idea of a book in a certain period). In a less formal sense, this 
reference can be materialized by an art installation as a symbolic or metaphorical 
reference to a particular publication (Rybson 2000; Tribe 2009, 54). At the same 
time, this systemization, which is inclined towards alternative solutions, has 
helped to make the shift from the closed and autonomous system of the printed 
book towards interactions with different systems such as electronic books and 
electronic literature. 

It is a historical fact that producers, promoters, and scholars of electronic 
literature have made efforts to conceptualize the book as a separate and autono- 
mous system where the rules of paper literature are not essential or do not apply. 
This attitude is understandable given the genealogy of digital literature. One of 
the primary motivations was to test the limits and possibilities of software appli- 
cations for non-professional purposes within academic education — for example, 
for an experience of a liberated invention that at times provided an aesthetic ex- 
perience or an opportunity to acquire aesthetic value. In this context, the most 
often mentioned hypertext projects are Afternoon by Michael Joyce (1987), 
Patchwork Girl by Shelley Jackson (hypertext collage, 1995), Sunshine '69 by 
Robert Arellano (interactive web novel, 1996), and Sintext by Pedro Barbosa 
(1992 and 1996). The same trajectory of inventive use was continued by the pro- 
ducers of popular PowerPoint presentations at the turn of the millennium which 
mimicked a computer game, created a short story, or multiplied the media dimen- 
sions of set design and the narrative components of theatrical performances (Su- 
wara 2012). The consequence of this was not only the sheer inventiveness of using 
a particular application but also the shift in technological skills towards an online 
public (a demand of the transdisciplinarity movement). The enthusiasm of pro- 
ducers and consumers for new digital formats of computer-based communication 
has sometimes influenced digital literary criticism's ideas of genre formats. 
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As a result of the pressures of the tendency for interdisciplinary in literary 
science and criticism, the notion that the media formats used in digital works 
should be introduced into literary critical discourse has garnered some legitimacy. 
For instance, criticism ofa literary hypertext should be presented only in hypertext 
format — that is, in HTML or Storyspace. Examining computer games primarily 
through active players is a similar and somewhat more justified claim (Taylor 
2006). 

The programming community (which is still the dominant community 
amongst producers and consumers of electronic literature) promoted and spread 
the expectation that discourses concerning electronic literature and programmable 
media would become dominated by the language used by programmers them- 
selves. Furthermore, electronic works would exclusively use terms and concepts 
that were established and used in the field of programming. The result of this 
tendency has resulted in a large presence of new terms in such discourses. To 
some extent, this has been perceived as exaggerated and unnecessary from the 
creators of academic reflections on literature (Hejmej 2013, 120). 

There was certainly at least one rational reason for the tendency to autono- 
mize electronic literature research — namely, the need for digital literacy among 
scholars and critics of electronic literature. According to some scholars, this rea- 
son is the result of the correlation between the development of information and 
communication technologies and the changes they have brought about in society. 
In other words, the information, digital, and media revolutions first interfered with 
the functioning of the information society, then the media society, and then the 
post-media society. However, digital literacy has predicted and caused a tension 
that can be interpreted as a “dispute” between programmers’ claims to think of 
electronic literature as a self-created technological product and arguments to ex- 
amine digital literature through the prism of the tools of literary science. This has 
been developed by generations of literary scholars who have sought to cover new 
subjects (“objects”) with the umbrella of literary science and literary communica- 
tion (e.g. the categories of author, reader, text, and intertextuality). This dispute 
clashed with the concept of hermeneutics, which was developed mainly for book 
texts created in a natural language, the concept of the ontology of literary works 
based upon phenomenology and structuralism (as opposed to the processual con- 
cepts of ontology of works of art), and the concept of the “unsaid” in art (Silver- 
man 2014). 

At the initial stage of the dispute, works by Manuel Castells, and especially 
George P. Landow (Hyper/Text/Theory, Hypertext, and Hypertext 2.0), published 
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from the mid-1990s, dealt with the first prototypes of electronic literature in the 
form of hypertext. At a discursive and theoretical level, this stage promised far 
greater possibilities for hypertext than what was actually delivered (Pang 1998). 
A quasi-consensus between the potential of hypertext and the theory of text and 
writing was achieved by Landow using terminology taken from Roland Barthes 
(*link", “node”, and "hypertext") and concepts introduced in the works of Gilles 
Deleuze and Félix Guattari (“rhizomatic structure") as well as Jacques Derrida 
(“the effect of inscription"). It seemed that the notion of technological determina- 
tion and the genealogy of digital projects would be a fundamental basis for inves- 
tigation and reflection. A slightly less definite view was presented by the pro- 
grammer Mark Bernstein. Although he generalized empirical experience with the 
structuring of hypertexts and developed a detailed typology of literary hypertexts 
(Bernstein 2002), Bernstein was aware that this was a direction that may or may 
not make much sense to pursue. (Bernstein continues to support the creation and 
publication of literary hypertexts.) 


The logic of accountability 
Another aspect of the dispute over the definition of the disciplinary boundary of 
academic research into electronic literature can be legitimately linked to the open 
source software community (Soka 2011). This is the acceptance of the idea of 
"setting the software free" proposed by Richard Stallman so that it is not locked 
away in heavily guarded vaults like valuables or jewels (closed source software) 
are by their owners or customers. In his opinion “source code should be shared 
like the air in a room" (Soka 2011, 3). This decision by programmers subsequently 
led to the creation of internal cultural practices and rules within their community 
such as free acquisition and access to software and its collective and voluntary 
improvement. In addition to increasing the level of reliability of programs, these 
improvements bring participants an irreplaceable feeling of pleasure that accom- 
panies the performance of difficult tasks without the unnecessary obstacles of 
constantly overcoming trivial pitfalls such as the poor logistics of storing solved 
tasks and the inconvenient and lengthy searching and sorting of data. 

The motivations that accompany the members of a culture built upon the 
foundations of open sources software have been summarized by the Slovak re- 
searcher Milan Soka: 


The more efficiently you can work on things — and I do not just mean software development, 
but in general — the more you can immerse yourself in them. The more you can immerse yourself 
in your work, the more you can develop a relationship with it. The more of a relationship and 
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love you have for your work, the more enjoyable it becomes and the more you want to pursue 
it next time. In addition, you also get the motivation to talk about your successes, share your 
experiences with others, and inspire others to try working the way you do. In my opinion, this 
process is self-fulfilling and self-expanding. [...] Perhaps it is because of this and versioning 
tools that Linux has become so successful, as has open sources software in general. 

(Soka 2011, 4) 


The culture of giving, sharing, exchanging, and collaborating created the 
precondition for an atmosphere conducive to dialogue, the moderation of opin- 
ions, and the elimination of the aforementioned comprehensible dispute between 
programmers and literary scholars. From the perspective of interdisciplinary 
methodology, the inability to understand monodisciplinary discourses could be 
mitigated and levelled through the use of the interdisciplinary concept of ex- 
change (Miller 1982; Homans 1974). For example, this could be in the form of 
methodological exchange — that is, making specific programs (source codes) 
available to scholars in the humanities and the arts. Specific programs have some- 
times been provided to literary and arts scholars and have generated contributions 
in the form of innovative literary research conducted upon the basis of information 
theory, analytical statistical methods, computer modelling, and quantitative meth- 
ods (Miller 1982). This is known as the “digital humanities". 

As a result of initiatives around free software resources, the drive for an 
extreme (and clearly marked) autonomy in the discourse on electronic literature 
is now retreating. A more sophisticated view — whereby general digital literacy 
itself is less important than its differentiation and more precise definition — is 
coming to the fore. The initiative of David M. Berry, who works directly in the 
programming environment (77e philosophy of Software: Code and Mediation in 
the Digital Age, 2011), and the efforts of Mark C. Marino, who is an academic 
teacher of literature and an author of art projects, should be seen as part of this 
tendency. Marino was probably the first to outline a perspective for defining the 
subject and method of the (sub)discipline of “Critical Code Studies” (2006). Berry 
complemented this by defining the specific skills necessary for practitioners and 
researchers in this new field and underlining the necessity of its related subdisci- 
plines such as software studies and new media studies. 


The logic of ontology 

"A logic of ontology: an orientation in interdisciplinary practices towards effect- 
ing ontological transformation in both the object(s) of research and relations be- 
tween the subjects and objects of research." (Barry and Born 2013, 249) 
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Critical code studies 

On the way towards an interdisciplinary integration of otherwise disparate results, 
the starting point for Marino's search for a reconciliation between engineering 
and literary science approaches, which can be understood as an interdisciplinary 
practice, was a dual experience: the hermeneutic experience of interpreting liter- 
ary works and the use of source codes that programmers create with a particular 
programming language (e.g. Java). The latter contains fully fledged commands 
such as “Print” and “Go”, and characters composed of letters, numbers, and sym- 
bols. It also contains various operations (e.g. naming, comments, loops, and re- 
cursion) that characterize a set of strategies of particular processes that may be 
occasionally reused in any particular program (such as a phrase, a collocation, or 
a syntactic rule in natural language). It is therefore an artificial language with spe- 
cific expressive possibilities. It is essentially the formulation of instructions in an 
artificial hybrid language which has to be learned, just as is the case with writing 
and reading. Let us put aside for the moment the object and the goal of notation — 
that is, how the program will (or will not) solve an assigned task. There is an 
established term for a written program — source code (or simply *code"). It is from 
this term that the name for critical process description — how specific programs 
are practically used; how they travel between authors; what purpose they were 
written for; what purpose they ultimately serve; and how they can be improved, 
made more efficient, broken, or abused — is derived. In summary, knowledge of 
at least a few programming languages is required to critically describe a source 
code. As a program written in a language, code can be seen as a semantic and 
semiotic unit; it can be subjected to a process of reading, understanding, and in- 
terpretation, just like an ordinary written text. In order to be able to do this, how- 
ever, knowledge of interpretation processes is essential. According to Umberto 
Eco, like with the reading of literary texts, a computer program can also be mis- 
interpreted by the reader (Marino 2006). Based on the above, it is clear why, in 
Marino's opinion, source code can (and should) be read in a similar way to a lit- 
erary work. The object of the reading process is not the content itself (i.e. the task 
solved by the program or the target it is supposed to achieve) but rather the struc- 
turing and context of the program itself (Cayley 2012). 

Based on the initial reactions of programming scholars, who strongly dis- 
regarded practices that were widespread in the humanities disciplines, the shift 
towards a certain openness to interpretive methods in the workings of “code” is 
surprising. They found it beneficial to commit the subject of their discipline to an 
ontological transformation and to begin to view source codes - like any other texts 
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— through the prism of hermeneutic practices. As writings recorded in hybrid ar- 
tificial languages, programs therefore need to be described, analyzed, and inter- 
preted, as well as explained, especially for the sake of ensuring that they do not 
affect life in an uncontrolled and exclusively deterministic or causal manner. They 
must be interpreted as if they were not merely a close reading strategy but rather 
as if they were mainly about revealing contexts and “extra-literary” aspects, iden- 
tifying in turn the author of specific programs and analyzing the orders for specific 
solutions, the history of programming languages, and malicious programs (vi- 
ruses, Trojan horses, logic bombs, and hoaxes), deliberately introduced bugs, and 
the consequences that result from them. At an online conference on critical code 
studies, Marino used the example of the misuse of a sportswear advertising pro- 
gram with photos of Anna Kurnikova. He highlighted the need to broaden the 
subject matter of the academic subdiscipline and include the psychological, cul- 
tural, social, and subjective aspects of the effects of source code. 

The issue of computer literacy has been more specifically addressed by 
Berry, who added new particular dimensions to original conceptions of digital 
literacy (Berry 2011) linked to education (digital Bildung) under the influence of 
Marino's own reflections. He frames them with the term “iteracy” (Berry 2011), 
which he uses to refer to abilities and skills parallel to the abilities and skills that 
language users need to have in order to understand a text — that is, the literacy and 
mathematical skills necessary to work with numbers in different contexts. 

The term “iteracy” is a synthesis of the lexemes “literacy” and "iteration", 
and it focuses on the practical skills necessary for using programming code lan- 
guages, and ultimately reading and writing the programs created in them (code). 
On his specialized blog, David Berry has summarized the areas that he believes 
the term “iteracy” covers: 


Computational Thinking: being able to devise and understand the way in which computational 
systems work to be able to read and write the code associated with them [...]; Algorithms: un- 
derstanding the specifically algorithmic nature of computational work, e.g. recessions, iteration, 
discretisation, etc.; Reading and Writing Code: practices in reading/writing code require new 
skills to enable the reader/programmer to make sense of and develop code in terms of modular- 
ity, data, encapsulation, naming, commentary, loops, recursion, etc.; Learning programming 
languages: understanding one or more concrete programming languages to enable the student to 
develop a comparative dimension to hone skills of iteracy, e.g. procedural, functional, object- 
oriented, etc.; Aesthetics of Code: developing skills related to appreciating the aesthetic dimen- 
sion of code, here I am thinking of “beautiful code” and “elegance” as key concepts [...]; Data 
and Models: understanding the significance and importance of data, information and knowledge 
and their relationships to models in computational thinking; *Critical Code Studies: critical 
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approaches to the study of computer source code [...]; *Software Studies: critical approaches to 
the study of software (as compiled source code), particularly large-scale systems such as oper- 
ating systems, applications, and games. (Berry 2011) 


Such trajectories of thinking about code clearly point towards a hermeneu- 
tic perspective where code shall be analyzed and interpreted as text and thus as a 
system of signs with its own rhetoric and as verbal communication whose mean- 
ing transcends the particular functional use of code. Ultimately, Marino argues, 
we can read and explicate code as we would explicate a literary work in a new 
discipline of inquiry — namely, that of code criticism. 


Forms of source code expression do exist 
Based on Berry's concept, it is clear that this is a technologizing of the word sensu 
stricto. This is a view at the level of “below the surface of the monitor" and below 
the visible layer of the word (visibilia) and the perceptible materiality of the elec- 
tronic sign. This is a layer that belongs to the level of textons (within Aarseth’s 
concept of *cybertext") yet which also reaches into human consciousness in a very 
specific and almost uncontrolled way. From an everyday perspective, we are talk- 
ing about a space where the design of each task that is solved by software takes 
place — as Ted Nelson defined it — as an interplay and a conceptual adequacy of 
the set task and the creative way of solving it (i.e. innovative solutions). These 
are solutions that emerge within a certain routine habit (and possibility) of creat- 
ing a (new) innovative structure of mind as a concept of dealing with the task. 

Walter Ong also presented the technologizing of the word within the con- 
text of innovation as a long-term process that led to certain manifestations (ef- 
fects) and to new structures of thought. Through writing, humans came to know 
about things they had not seen and ideas they had not heard about, thus arriving 
at abstract thinking and reasoning. These things could then start the process of 
penetrating into and affecting life. According to Ong, technology as a digital me- 
dium may intervene dramatically in the technology of writing, printing, and elec- 
tronic formats, while doing the same more subtly and indirectly, less noticeably 
and dramatically, and intricately in the human consciousness (Ong 1982). This 
penetrates into life in a parallel way through a causal process, while some aspects 
and stages happen implicitly. Jan van Dijk (2006) explores the social aspects of 
new media with a similar approach. 

Researchers more focused on the technically determined aspects of pro- 
grammable media, believe that these open sources software-based media speed 


77 Tn these contexts of understanding the interface as a way of knowing reality, also see Hoffman (2009). 
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up the whole process but do not simplify it (Soka 2011).75 It seems that putting 
into practice specific programming solutions can directly or indirectly intervene 
in the lives of individuals and society in a myriad of ways, including economic, 
political, and psychological ones (Cox and McLean 2013). (In this context, the 
example ofthe recent economic crisis associated with virtual stock trading 1s most 
often cited.) This is especially the case because current strategies for writing pro- 
grams (object-oriented programming) are aimed at minimizing the distance be- 
tween actual reality and the virtual structure. (This is similar to the previous ex- 
ample about the recording of data in biological and artificial systems, where the 
perception of the distinction between artificial and living systems is minimized.) 

Itis clear that programs and software platforms — as they have been recently 
conceived and used by users of the Internet and of various applications — act as 
active players in relation to life (or being-in-the-world). Humans and machines 
read them on an equal level, hence the emerging view that source codes can also 
be spoken (Cox and McLean 2013); it is through source codes that humans com- 
municate with each other and make decisions about themselves and about life. It 
is therefore quite justified to use the analogy of the active impact of the spoken 
word (oral culture) on life. But is this primarily a human or a posthuman con- 
sciousness? This uncertainty plays an important role in the process of interpreting 
writing in coding languages — in programs — that is, in quasi-texts. It ensures that 
the interaction between man and machine is not interrupted, that the interface be- 
tween them is still the mediator, that the preconditions for their mutual communi- 
cation remain present, and that man and machine interact. (This process is greatly 
complicated by deep learning technology.) 

From Berry's concept, it is obvious that in the case of source codes (pro- 
grams) there is indeed a technologizing of the word sensu stricto; however, the 
word does not lose its performative power, and it is in this technological mode 
and in the variety of goals that society achieves diverse effects and impacts then 
appear (Cox and McLean 2013; Chandra 2014). According to Marino, source 
code is most appropriately represented by the notion that it is the text of culture. 
Critical code studies are establishing the contextual interpretations of the content 
of programs. On the contrary, source codes produced with the aim of literary ex- 
periments (code poetry and codework) are not a part of the subject matter postu- 
lated by critical code studies. 


78 For more information, see: http://www2.fiit.stuba.sk/-bielik/courses/msi-slov/kniha/2012/Resources/ 
Essays/Essay 86.pdf. Accessed June 27, 2021. 
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Marino argues that literary works that were created from source code, or 
source codes that were created for the sake of literary experiments, must be rein- 
terpreted in other dimensions. This fact has not deterred the editors of New Scien- 
tist (Firth 2014) from presenting to its readership those source codes that scholarly 
literature has placed within the system of electronic literature and for which the 
“code poetry" and “codework” has been established. These are the source codes 
used by programmers for literary experimentation. In terms of the technologizing 
of the spoken word - the effect of which is electronic literature — it is important 
to observe how promoters and creators seek to establish and define code poetry 
within the context of working in the culture of symbolic meanings. The question 
of whether the process of creating codework deepens the alienation of contempo- 
rary man becomes crucial. Furthermore, what models and structures does it cre- 
ate? And how does it support the autonomy and closedness of the system of elec- 
tronic literature? To what extent does code poetry merely refer to the notion of 
the interface? Or is it a legitimate analogy of it? 


The logic of innovation 

Poetry from the spirit of algorithms 

It is worthwhile noting that this is currently only a discussion and not a concise 
conclusion of a discourse on varyingly binding procedures, ideas, schemes, and 
precise definitions, as was the case with discourses in literary science (Nycz 
2002). The starting point for that direction was a constantly increasing material 
base as well as varying and dynamically changing methods. In the case of code 
poetry, the activity is of a performative nature. Its sequence, dynamics, and focus 
are determined by the effects of phenomena derived from the behaviour of users 
of programming languages, source code, and software platforms (how actively, 
willingly, and innovatively they use them, and to what extent they polemically 
discuss them). The origins of the polemics range from online discussions posted 
on professional websites, professional blogs, and online magazine discussions 
(essays, commentaries, and relevant analyses) through to video presentations 
posted on Vimeo, as was the case with Marino's discussions.” 

The origins of code poetry can be found in earlier projects by new media 
artists (Talon Memmott and Mez; Mary-Anne Breeze) who were not averse to 
presenting works on the screen as a visual layer of source code which, in the lan- 
guage of programmers, is called a “textual interface". This is attractive in terms 
of the layout of lines on a screen, because it is associated with the visual rhythm 


” See: http://vimeo.com/9124819. Accessed July 16, 2021. 
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of the particular poetry on the printed page. More telling was Themerson's idea 
of seeing the visual materials of scientific experiments as images (Reichardt, 
Wadley 2020). Other experiments — involving the hybridization of fragments of 
old programs with natural language, or featuring certain programming symbols 
and signs — also caused controversy among critics. For some time, there has been 
a requirement that a poem produced by source code must also be programmable. 
It can be assumed that it is for this reason that the interest in literary hypertexts 
among students has been replaced by the popularity of codework, which has been 
presented with great popularity, especially at slam poetry events. 

Itis clear from this summary of the empirically observed evolution of code 
poetry that it is a phenomenon with only an approximately defined boundary. The 
interest of the genre's promoters and critics centres on two problematic areas: 
Where is the evidence that it is poetry? If it is not poetry, what is it? 

These questions point to the need to list arguments against categorizing 
code poetry as poetry as such. One of the first arguments is the attempt to define 
code as a language, and more specifically as a poetic one. The second is mainly 
about following (or not following) conceptions of the essentialist definition of 
poetry. The loose discussion of views on source code in a linguistic context, out- 
lined by Loss Pequeno Glazier in *Code as Language" (2006), has been met with 
more cautious thinking on the subject in John Cayley's *Time, Code, Language: 
New Media Poetics and Programmed Signification" (2012). For Glazier, source 
code, which provides an apparatus for inscribing thoughts and emotions, falls into 
the category of language as a tool of communication (analogous to the aforemen- 
tioned views of the promoters of constructivism and media theory). Cayley, on 
the other hand, takes into account linguistic concerns; for him, source code is only 
a specific kind of language system (“code is a special type of language"), which, 
after all, only *resembles" language. The effects of using this kind of language in 
the creation of “codeworks” (Husárová 2012, 83) are recommended for the atten- 
tion of computer scientists and for contemporary literary scholars (Cayley 2012, 
312). In the above contexts, the ideas of Melissa Kagan (an enthusiastic promoter 
and organizer of slam poetry) that this is a new dimension in the evolution of 
linguistic means of expression need to be taken with a grain of salt (Kagan in Firth 
2014). 

The focus of experts on linguistic and extralinguistic means of expression 
shifts their discussion towards a comparative perspective. The recurring premise 
that “code is poetry" is explained on a website by the platform's correspondent as 
simply being the usage of language on the Internet. The website points out that 
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this is not a real analogy but rather a metaphorical reference to basic programming 
strategies. A more challenging task was tackled by Matt Ward (2010), a student 
of English literature and a practical designer, in “The Poetics of Coding", which 
is a study which is recommended reading for students of code poetry courses. 
Using empirical material, Ward demonstrated that a more or less precise analogy 
can be found between programming styles and the choices available from source 
code strategies. At times, this is surprisingly very precise. Note, for example, the 
requirement to precisely follow the structure of an English sonnet and the analo- 
gous (i.e. precisely specified) hierarchy of possible source code procedures.*° 

By demonstrating a correspondence or analogy between the type of skills 
in the innovative and creative use of constraints and limitations identified in po- 
etry and the typologically similar skills known from source code, Ward concedes 
that “perhaps code really is a form of poetry, and the coder a new kind of poet" 
(Ward 2010). 

This opinion, however, does not exhibit the characteristics of a scientific 
premise; it is based only on empirical experience and reflects the idea of poetry 
in the consciousness of people today. On the other hand, it does stimulate an ex- 
change of ideas. In polemics, it functions as part of a set of terminological memes 
associated with the specific activity of creating and reading source codes: “code 
is text”, “code is language", and “code is poetry". 

Perhaps more relevant in this respect is the position of Vikram Chandra, an 
author of several literary pieces and the critical work Geek Sublime: The Beauty 
of Code, the Code of Beauty. He strongly challenges the notion of there being an 
analogy between the creation of poetry and the writing of (quasi-texts) in source 
code (Chandra 2014). He presents “code poetry” as a skill in handling program- 
ming languages and as an inventive creation of source code as a functional and 
semiotic whole. In his view, despite the fact that works of code poetry (unlike 
particular source code) do not have an obligation to fulfil the goal that is set at the 
beginning of a program, they are not poetry. This is primarily because, in the pro- 
cess of “reading”, the reader almost automatically recognizes the superficial con- 
tent and perceives the written content as a primitive structure and as “texts” that 
do not create or generate symbolic meanings. This argumentation is based on the 
notion of dhvani (Chandra 2014, 199), which the Indian scholar Anandavardhana 
clearly identified as the soul of literature. The inspiration for Anandavardhana’s 
theory came from grammarians’ reflections on sphot (literally “being in bloom"), 


8° An example of code poetry: https://medium.com/s/art-of-code/on-code-and-poetry-a-conversation-5c 
7d0c19be00. Accessed August 9, 2021. 
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which reveals the meaning of a word consisting of individual syllables. The liter- 
ary text expresses the unexpressed meaning, which is called dhvani and which is 
distinct from the constituents of the literary work, just as the syllables of a word 
are distinct from the overall meaning. Dhvani is therefore the implied meaning. 
Ánandavardhana compares this to the charm of a woman, which is distinct from 
her limbs even though it can be perceived in them. This meaning can only be 
perceived by those who are sufficiently “literarily sensitive" (Gáfrik 2012, 36). 
The category of the unspoken, untold, and implied meaning is like a lens where 
the core of Chandra’s “dispute” with the proponents of code poetry (as poetry) is 
concentrated. Is this the core of the misunderstanding of two different environ- 
ments? 

In conclusion, it is important to say that renowned scholars in the field of 
electronic poetry (a term broader than code poetry) search for ideological and cre- 
ative pendants for the world of electronic creation primarily in references to the 
initiators of the artistic and poetic avant-garde in order to emphasize its radical 
difference from the existing works of printed literature. 

However, if a poem written in source code is poetry, and if we read and 
perceive such a text as a poetic utterance, then it is "poetry from the spirit of al- 
gorithms". On a theoretical level, this perspective seems to have been embraced 
by Glazier, a renowned new media scholar, who argues that source code is funda- 
mental to the strategy of structuring digital poetry (Glazier in Morris 2006, 8). 
Programmers also emphasize the creative process: they stress the analogies be- 
tween the poetic creative process and the creation of a program in source code. 
Moreover, they believe that this is a matching of strategies based on skills appro- 
priate for the goal: dense and appropriately chosen procedural strategies and the 
elegant use of the expressive means of (programming) language. This is a kind of 
analogy to the categories of proprium, aemulatio, and imitatio which were popu- 
lar in the Renaissance. This tendency towards the self-definition of empirical au- 
thors of source code is linked by critics to manifestations of maker culture (Sil- 
verman 2014) or creative *handymen". Recent generations of digitally literate 
contemporaries are responding to the economic crisis in relation to a wide variety 
of needs and interests with the potential for self-service by making various miss- 
ing material objects on their own or printing them on 3D-printers. This also in- 
cludes artistic activity, and most likely also poetic production. From the point of 
view of cultural history, an analogy with the category of “otium” is offered in the 
given context as a well-known activity of educated people in the Renaissance 
who, in addition to their usual duties (e.g. in feudal or ecclesiastical structures), 
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indulged in intellectual and artistic activities which they pursued for pleasure and 
enjoyment. (For instance, this is how translations and adaptations of Latin works 
and political and historical essays were produced in Poland.) It is clear from the 
above facts that the continued technologizing of words in the context of experi- 
mentation with source codes — “code poetry" — acts as an expression of the sub- 
culture of the environment of programmers and figures of the new literacy (“iter- 
acy”). This puts pressure on the “horizon” of the present, from (or against) which 
electronic literature scholars must situate themselves to formulate premises and 
provide arguments in their scholarly reasoning. 


The visible interface 

This concept refers to Steve Wozniak's idea of humans interacting with machines 
directly through computer screens via visible icons. Metaphorically, it follows a 
practice known from the history of art (from late antiquity through to the eight- 
eenth century) of placing written references (words, phrases, names, dates, and 
data — i.e. verba visibilia) upon the surface of a statue, sculpture, or painting which 
thus hybridized the visual image with a “semantic enclave" (Wallis 1983, 191). 
Conversely, they made the written word visible in this way. According to the se- 
miotician, the authorial intention of early twentieth-century artists was carried out 
with a similar intention and aimed to make perception more difficult, surprises the 
viewer, and provide some aesthetic embellishment and provocation. Pablo Pi- 
casso, Michael Chagall, Paul Klee, and Max Ernst used alphabetic and hiero- 
glyphic script, quotations, numbers, fragments of iconic cultural texts, bits of 
newspapers, and other things to realize this goal (Wallis 1983). Inscriptions of 
legible and illegible signs, papiers collés, and the later collage effect (Leo Malet) 
deliberately emphasized the visuality and visibility of semantic signs. Writing as 
a conventionalized medium — as Bolter would say already “limpid” (immediacy) 
— could not draw attention to what was invisible to man. And the avant-garde 
author highlighted what was invisible and elusive (visibilité: invisibilité). The au- 
thors of electronic literature strive for a similar effect. 

It should be remembered that many technological and IT solutions have 
preceded today's computer interface. The evolution of programmable machines 
went from the stage of huge cabinets, keyboards with strange markings, and large 
strips of punched paper towards shrinking machines and console outputs (the in- 
terface between the machine and the human). Over time, the punched strips and 
labels disappeared and the console began to resemble the keyboard of a type- 
writer. The desktop monitor appeared, and on it there were text commands and 
subsequently text and images as well. Information on the history of computers, 
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the development of programming languages, and the improvement of hardware 
and software has been summarized and annotated by several researchers. They 
have infiltrated the popular consciousness either as vague ideas, images from sci- 
ence fiction films, or as descriptions familiar to us from cyberpunk literature. 
However, for scholars of media archaeology and electronic literature, this is not 
just a progressive simple continuation but rather a series of major generational 
changes most often discussed in terms of three stages that discordantly build upon 
one another. Graphical interface computers concluded the age of perforated strips 
and labels; inconvenient windows and computers trapped on pads have been re- 
placed by ubiquitous computing (“ubicomp”), which, in addition to providing pro- 
grammed convenience in replacing humans in repetitive and non-innovative ac- 
tivities, does sometimes seem restrictive and frustrating in that it causes a sense 
of alienation. An awkward opportunity for a new solution has thus appeared. Ac- 
cording to the researcher Lori Emerson, the gap that would soften uncomfortable 
feelings of emptiness is being filled by electronic literature (Emerson 2014), 
which is taking on the role of antidote to the pitfalls brought about by the 
“ubicomp” — that is, the diffuse presence of computing devices (Slovak scholars 
in computer studies use the term "ubiquitous artificial intelligence", whereas oth- 
ers speak of the "electronic sphere" that surrounds the globe). 

For everyday users, these devices act as a clear window or a “view from an 
open window" that is known from art history (Alberti). This is precisely because 
the visionaries and designers of comfortable graphical interfaces have strived to 
create personal computers as the simplest possible devices, for which the user 
does not need any trained skills. It is simply a matter of intuitive control and im- 
mediate communication between man and digital machine. In this sense, literature 
uses terms such as “natural user interfaces" and “organic user interfaces”. For the 
user, a suitably chosen and programmed interface is essentially barely perceived 
and seems directly natural. However, for art this is unsuitable as it is aesthetically 
empty. It would be a repetition that is boring and uninteresting. The limited po- 
tentiality of the visual form of hypertexts — the stable structure of the interface and 
the computer as a black box with guarded software — was probably one of the 
reasons for the loss of popularity and the potential of hypertexts in the environ- 
ments of the hopeful creators of electronic literature. Conversely, with the culture 
of free software, artistic activity has grown and manifested itself at the level of 
visible and perceptible interfaces such as in videos and tailored applications that 
authors use for artistic creation and which “only” refer to literature (Montfort 
2014). 
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As can be seen in the work of Emerson, creators of electronic literature 
(often coming from developer backgrounds) have been designing various forms 
of interfaces since the early 1960s (Emerson 2014). In the role of users, they 
learned to operate them, and in parallel they deliberately made visible the interface 
that had already been transparent to them. In this way, in a practically designed 
interface and later on in a purposeful application, they deliberately aimed to create 
an aesthetically impressive effect — for example, there is the effect of deliberate 
mistakes already included in poetological dimensions (i.e. the poetics of the 
glitch). The authors of electronic literature have made a particular procedure (ap- 
plication or program) visible by using it in a different context and with a different 
and non-standard aim or intention. By changing the mode of use, a particular in- 
terface then drew attention to itself, just as the verba visibilia did by their potential 
possibility for semantic meaning referring to the inexpressible. In this context, 
Emerson speaks more of the poetic and aesthetic function of electronic signs 
(analogous to the strategy of the aesthetic function of language proposed by Ro- 
man Jakobson). Nonetheless, an analogy with the premise of the semiotics of art 
seems to be at least heuristically relevant. Its advantage, however, is that it takes 
into account both iconic and semantic aspects from the outset. It also builds on 
the insights of constructivists, who, in the context of media theory, state that it is 
appropriate to think of a system of a linguistic means of expression in terms of 
semiotic features and especially in terms of a means of expression that is typical 
of certain social practices within a collectively shared and specific field of 
knowledge. Specific linguistic means, after all, do not refer to a field of reality but 
rather to the very process of communication and to common sense (Schmidt 2006, 
314), which is so essential to the reading of source code or of code poetry. 

It is evident that electronic literature is presented by Emerson as an artistic 
(posthuman) response to technological solutions and a causal result that emerges, 
operates, and evolves in an environment of multimedia signs, and which, in the 
case of source code, also forms a closed system. This leads to a technologizing of 
literature that results in the use (and misuse) of all elements of a particular inter- 
face — be it an audiovisual or textual interface, or even one from animation. From 
this point of view, there is little point in distinguishing between visual and literary 
art. However, there is a purpose in talking about the hypermedia artefact that is 
produced as a result of disrupting, damaging, and introducing errors into a partic- 
ular interface. Emerson justifiably groups this dominant authorial strategy into 
three areas against iPad apps and mobile devices, codework (creation in source 
code), and hypertext/Web. She says that all three areas can be faulted for a myriad 
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of reasons: they certainly put up a lot of barriers for the recipient and are not user- 
friendly. This is art that makes inventive use of limitations (in this case, techno- 
logical ones). 

What antidote will cyberneticists develop? How will authors approach the 
poetics of the interface? One answer looms: being ubiquitous and accessible, the 
interface can participate in the process of tackling any artistic project and in the 
search for strategies of artistic expression and artistic intervention in life — be it 
social, scientific, political, or economic. In this way, according to Barry and Born, 
the idea of interdisciplinarity can be realized, and art-science (in the sense of the 
accumulation of the three logics of responsibility, innovation, and ontology) can 
create alternative connections between science, technology, and society. 

Between the printed form of literary texts and the remediated texts in the 
electronic medium, the human factor acts as an interface which enables (mutual) 
penetration from and into the cybersphere and electronic literature (e.g. programs; 
source code; literary games; video; electronic art as informatics literature; build- 
ing on prose and poetic forms and types; and the manipulation of language 
through programs, applications, remixes, and hybrid texts). 

Shifting the focus from remediation to the aspect of consciousness change 
that accompanies the first and second cybernetic waves in reflecting on hyperme- 
dia artefacts opens up the possibility for integrating other phenomena and reali- 
ties. This leads to viewing the process of the emergence of new interfaces of lit- 
erature — such as the hypermedia artefact — as a phenomenon created upon the 
basis of the fluid and dynamic rules of a virtual environment within which a 
clearly defined and differentiated form of posthuman consciousness breaks 
through to the surface. As some contemporary philosophers have sought to 
demonstrate, it is also possible that, in addition to the correlation of biological and 
cybernetic components determining the human environment, there is an innova- 
tion of the perception of reality for which the computer interface is an essential 
analogy (Hoffman 2009). Will this be a significant phenomenon that is analogous 
to the change in the structure of the mind that Walter Ong described in relation to 
the technologizing of the spoken word? 


Conclusion 

The creators and authors of new interfaces of literature expect from their readers 
an awareness of new hybrid forms of artistic expression, often determined by a 
change in the intentionality or purpose of the use of specific literary forms and 
specific works, as well as some knowledge of the various dimensions, practices, 
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and activities that accompany the contemporary processes of communication and 
common sense. As a methodological consequence of this initiated process, new 
subdisciplines such as visual studies, media studies, software studies, and critical 
code studies are emerging. These all compete strongly with literary studies and 
literary history. This is because electronic literature marginalizes the text and sub- 
ordinates it to the audiovisual system. Furthermore, authors sharing new skills, 
such as iteracy, are attempting (and intending) to participate in the production of 
literature and art. 

Code poetry cannot be looked at from the perspective of a single monodis- 
cipline — be it applied computer science or literary studies. For the naming of 
creativity in a programming language, computer science has no terms of its own. 
It adopts them from established academic disciplines, such as literary science. In 
this sense, the boundaries between these disciplines are diffuse. A hermeneutic 
approach also permeates the boundary: books and texts produced in programming 
languages have to be understood, explained, and interpreted by users and re- 
searchers. This is due to the requirement that a poem should be programmatically 
functional and the fact that it is clear that it is not enough to apply code analysis 
on its own (“code studies", Barry) when interpreting code poetry. Rather, there is 
the need for a different approach (Marino); perhaps a hybrid hermeneutics should 
be applied to the text in machine language as well as to the text in natural poetic 
language. 

The focus of understanding and interpretation is balanced between linguis- 
tic invention (analogous to natural language invention) and programming innova- 
tion. This is a situation analogous to the creations of that stream of bioart that uses 
biotechnology and living material (tissues, cells, and bacteria). The English 
scholar Vid Simoniti (2017) argues that the artist creating bioart either uses bio- 
technology on a trivial level, merely as a means of expression, or becomes so 
deeply immersed in learning about the discipline and exploring a particular prob- 
lem that he or she ceases to create art projects and moves into the realm of the 
researcher. One would almost like to conclude this chapter by raising a new topic 
that has been marginalized within art-science — namely, the sustainability of art in 
the field of research and technology. 
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t oder jede Entwicklungs- 
stufe der Produktion ist lauf Marx ein Erbe, das aus den Anstrengungen und Arbeiten 
vorangegangener Generationen hervorgeht. Darin besteht der Kern des Historischen 
Materialismus, wie Marx ihn formuliert: 


»Dank der einfachen Tatsache, dass jede neue Generation die von der alten Generati- 
on erworbenen Produktivkräfte vorfindet, die ihr als Rohmaterial für neue Produktion 
dienen, entsteht ein Zusammenhang in der Geschichte der Menschen, entsteht die 
Geschichte der Menschheit, die umso mehr Geschichte der Menschheit ist, je mehr die 


35 Ebd., S. 207f. 

36 Vgl. ebd., S. 559. 

37 Vgl. ebd., S. 609. 

38 Ebd., S. 613. 

39 Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels: »Das Kapital. Kritik der politischen Okonomie«, in: MEW 24, Berlin 
1966, S. 7ff, hier S. 42. 
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Produktivkrafte der Menschen und infolgedessen ihre gesellschaftlichen Beziehungen 


wachsen.«*° 


Marx formuliert diese grundlegende Annahme eindeutig: Die Art der Produktion, al- 
so das, wie sich das individuelle Leben zeigt, ist dessen Art. »Was sie [die Individuen, 
FB] sind, fällt also zusammen mit ihrer Produktion, sowohl damit, was sie produzieren, 
als auch damit, wie sie produzieren.«*' Das Sein der Individuen ist also bedingt durch 
die materiellen Voraussetzungen ihrer individuellen Produktion. Dieses geschichtliche 
Verhältnis der Generationen untereinander sowie der verschiedenen Produktionsver- 
hältnisse zueinander geht dabei sehr tief und über die rein »materielle< Basis hinaus. 


»Menschen machen ihre eigene Geschichte, aber sie machen sie nicht aus freien Stü- 
cken, nicht unter selbstgewählten, sondern unter unmittelbar vorgefundenen, gege- 
benen und überlieferten Umständen.«*? 


Jede neue Gesellschaftsformation geht aus der vorherigen hervor, die Grundlagen ei- 
ner neuen Gesellschaftsformation werden demnach immer in der vorgehenden schon 
produziert. Die Revolution bringt dann letztlich die alte Gesellschaftsformation zum 
Zusammenbruch und verhilft der neuen zum Durchbruch, und zwar entsprechend der 
Prinzipien, wie sie in der alten für die neue Formation schon grundgelegt wurden. Der 
Widerspruch zwischen angehäufter und unmittelbarer Arbeit ist damit in der bürger- 
lichen Gesellschaft nicht auf-, sondern nur auf eine neue Entwicklungsstufe gehoben 
worden. Die bürgerliche Gesellschaft ist ebenso wie die Ständegesellschaft von diesem 
Widerspruch geprägt. 

Historische Bedingung kapitalistischer Lohnarbeit ist einerseits die Befreiung der 
Arbeit aus ständischen Verpflichtungsverhältnissen. Die Arbeit muss »frei, los und le- 
dig« sein. Andererseits braucht es freies und mobiles Kapital. Frühe Kapitalien »wur- 
de[n] durch die Feudalverfassung auf dem Land, durch die Zunftverfassung in den 
Städten an seiner Verwandlung in industrielles Kapital behindert«**. Von diesen Be- 
grenzungen muss sich das Kapital befreien. Insbesondere der aufkommende Über- 
seehandel, die Kolonialisierung des afrikanischen Kontinents und die Entdeckung der 


40 Karl Marx: »Brief an P W. Annenkow 28. Dezember 1846«, in: MEW 4, Berlin 1959, S. 547ff, hier 
S. 548f. 

41 K. Marx/F. Engels, Die deutsche Ideologie (1959), S. 21. 

42 Karl Marx: »Der achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte«, in: MEW 8, Berlin 1960, S. 111ff, hier 
S. 115. 
Scheint er hier auch die materiellen Produktionsbedingungen zu adressieren, wird aus der daran 
anschließenden Passage das tiefere Verständnis deutlich: »Die Tradition aller toten Geschlechter 
lastet wie ein Alp auf dem Gehirne der Lebenden.« Ebd. Nicht nur die Produktionsbedingungen 
werden also von der vorhergehenden Generation übernommen, sondern auch die damit zusam- 
menhängenden Vorstellungen und Handlungsstrukturen beziehungsweise -zusammenhänge; die 
gesamte Kultur geht von einer Generation auf die nächste über und wirkt dort als solche fort. 

43 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 742. 

44 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 778. 
Es ist für Marx eine logische Folge der historischen Entwicklung, dass nicht »der alte Zunftmeis- 
ter«, sondern »der Kaufmann« der »Prinzipal der modernen Werkstatt« ist. K. Marx, Das Elend der 
Philosophie (1959), S. 152. 


6. Historischer Gegensatz und historische Entwicklung 


Edelmetallminen vor Allem in Südamerika trieben für Marx diese Befreiung des ur- 
sprünglichen Kapitals an. Er bezeichnet diese durchaus zynisch als »idyllische Prozes- 
se« und »Hauptmomente der ursprünglichen Akkumulation«.* Mit »ursprünglicher 
Akkumulation« meint Marx im Grunde nichts anderes als »die Auflösung des aufeigner 
Arbeit beruhenden Privateigentums«.*° Diese ursprüngliche Akkumulation ist dabei 
die historische Grundlage, auf der das kapitalistische Verhältnis insgesamt aufbaut.*7 
Sie brachte auf der einen Seite Menschen mit Besitz an Kapital und Waren sowie auf 
der anderen Seite den Arbeiter als doppelt frei<*® hervor. Der Arbeiter ist frei als Person 
und frei von Produktionsmitteln. Arbeit als solche ist dann »einerseits die absolute Ar- 
mut als Gegenstand, andrerseits die allgemeine Möglichkeit des Reichtums als Subjekt und 
als Tatigkeit«4?. Diese »Polarisation des Warenmarktes« ist die »Grundbedingung der 
kapitalistischen Produktion« und der Befreiungsprozess der Arbeit ist gleichbedeutend 
mit der Transformation vom »Produzenten in Lohnarbeiter«.>° 

Diese Entwicklung, die der Marxschen Historischen Materialismus beschreibt, ist 
allerdings laut Marx keine offenliegende Tatsache. Seine Gesetzmäßigkeiten verlaufen 
vielmehr verborgen und hinter den Kulissen. Aus diesem Grund erscheinen die bisheri- 
gen revolutionär hervorgebrachten Gesellschaftsformationen als Befreiung, obwohl sie 
den Widerspruch nur neu verkleiden. Einzelne Erscheinungen ragen heraus, wenn es 
um die Verschleierung der wirklichen Verhältnisse geht. Die Ware ist für Marx eine sol- 
che Erscheinung. Auf der Suche nach einem begrifflichen Sinnbild zur Beschreibung 
dieses Gedankens hinsichtlich der Ware geht Marx in die »Nebelregion der religiösen 
Welt". Jedes Individuum erkennt nur das eigene »Einzelinteresse im Gegensatz zu 
dem des anderen«°”. Im »Geheimnis der Warenform«°? zeigt sich die Gesellschaftlich- 
keit als Verhältnis der einzelnen produktiven Arbeiten zueinander. Es wird laut Marx 
nicht als Eigenschaft arbeitsteiliger Produktion, sondern als natürliche Eigenschaft der 
Ware gesehen. Die Waren 


»scheinen die Produkte des menschlichen Kopfes mit eignem Leben begabte, unter- 
einander und mit den Menschen in Verhältnis stehende selbständige Gestalten. So in 
der Warenwelt die Produkte der menschlichen Hand. Dies nenne ich den Fetischismus 
[Herv. FB], der den Arbeitsprodukten anklebt, sobald sie als Waren produziert werden, 
und der daher von der Warenproduktion unzertrennlich ist«*. 


Die historische Entwicklung ist laut Marx bisher nicht transparent. Die Triebkräfte 
sind verborgen. Hinsichtlich der Verschleierung der tatsächlichen Verhältnisse über- 
treffen die kapitalistischen Verhältnisse sogar die feudale Gesellschaft, und zwar weil 


45 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 779. 
46 Ebd.,S.789. 
47 Vgl. D. Harvey (2010), 263ff., 316ff. 

48 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 183. 

49 K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Ökonomie (1983), S. 218. 
50 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 742. 

51 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 86. 

52 K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Ökonomie (1983), S. 169f. 
53 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 86. 

54 Ebd., S. 86f. 
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der Widerspruch in der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft eigentlich viel intensiver ist als zuvor. 
Freiheit und Gleichheit waren in der Ständegesellschaft überhaupt keine maßgeblichen 
Werte. In der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft allerdings und in der Nachfolge der Franzö- 
sischen Revolution sind dies nun vermeintliche gesellschaftliche Strukturprinzipien. 
Tatsächlich sind diese, wie sich zeigen wird, nur inszeniert. In der bürgerlichen Gesell- 
schaft sind Waren- oder Geldfetisch gesellschaftliche Tatsachen. Die reale Verschleie- 
rung ist die gesellschaftlich Realität.” Die bürgerliche Gesellschaft ist für Marx durch 
ganz bestimmte Formen von Freiheit, Gleichheit und Eigennutzorientierung geprägt, 
die allerdings wenig mit Aufklärung oder Humanismus zu tun haben. Die Aufklärung 
drückt Marx in den Begriffen der Entwicklung der kapitalistischen Produktionsweise 
aus. 

In der ständischen Gesellschaft entwickelten die Individuen durch ihr Handeln die 
Produktivkräfte, welche durch ihre Ausdehnung zunehmend in Gegensatz zu den feu- 
dalen (Produktions-)Verhältnisse geraten.’ Es entstand also eine immanente Reibung 
zwischen Produktivkräften einer protokapitalistischen Produktionsweise und den Pro- 
duktionsverhältnissen der ständischen Gesellschaft. Dies ist ein spezifischer Ausdruck 
des grundsätzlichen Treibers der historischen Entwicklung. Die Entwicklung des his- 
torischen Widerspruchs zwischen angehäufter und unmittelbarer Arbeit bringt Rei- 
bungen zwischen der Entwicklung der Produktivkräfte und der Gesellschaftsformation 
hervor, welche letztlich revolutionär überwunden werden und woraus eine neue Gesell- 
schaftsformation hervorgeht. Doch auch diese wird mit der Zeit in Widerspruch zu den 
sich weiterentwickelnden Produktivkräften geraten und überwunden werden müssen. 

So spricht Marx im Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei davon, dass die feudalen Pro- 
duktionsverhältnisse »gesprengt« werden mussten und im weiteren Verlauf der Ent- 
wicklung »wurden [sie] gesprengt«>”. Es ist dies Ausdruck des Gegensatzes, der die 
Dynamik der historischen Entwicklung ausmacht, da die Spannungen, die sich daraus 


55 Vgl. Norman Geras: »Essence and Appearance: Aspects of Fetishism in Marx’s Capital«, in: New Left 
Review 65 (1971), S. 69ff. Entsprechend dieses Gedankens erscheint im Fetischismus eine histo- 
risch-kulturelle Dimension, der sich Falko Schmieder in einem Aufsatz widmet. Vgl. Falko Schmie- 
der: »Zur Kritik der Rezeption des Marxschen Fetischbegriffs«, in: Marx-Engels-Jahrbuch (2005), 
S. 106ff. 

56 Einige vertreten die Meinung, dass in Marx’ Historischem Materialismus ein methodologischer 

Individualismus zu finden sei. vgl. M. lorio (2012), 106ff., 178; Jon Elster: Making Sense of Marx, 
Cambridge 1985. 
Hieran bricht sich ein Streit: Cheng Zhihua und James Chambers kritisieren anhand dieses Punktes 
eine Arbeit von Jon Elster scharf. Dieser habe den Historischen Materialismus von Marx deutlich 
fehlerhaft beziehungsweise einseitig interpretiert, um seinen eigenen methodologischen Indivi- 
dualismus darin erkennen zu können. Die beiden weisen dessen Interpretation umfassend zurück. 
Vgl. Cheng Zhihua/James Chambers: »Against Methodological Individualist Interpretation of Mar- 
xist Explanations of Social Phenomena, in: International Critical Thought 8 (2018), S. 626ff. 

57 Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels: »Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei«, in: MEW 4, Berlin 1959, 

S. 459ff, hier S. 467. 
Auf ähnliche Weise beschreibt auch Jürgen Kocka die historische Entwicklung des Kapitalismus. 
Die Strukturen des Kapitalismus bestanden demnach schon sehr früh und weit vor jeder kapita- 
listischen Gesellschaft. Sie dehnten vorherige Strukturen und sorgten so mit der Zeit für deren 
Sprengung. Vgl. J. Kocka (2015). 
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ergeben, immer wieder aufgelöst, überwunden oder gesprengt werden. Kapital und 
Lohnarbeit sind demnach nur andere Ausdrücke des historischen Gegensatzes zwi- 
schen angehäufter und unmittelbarer Arbeit; daraus geht je nach Entwicklungsstand 
der Produktion eine andere Gesellschaftsformation hervor. Sklavenhaltergesellschaft, 
Ständegesellschaft oder bürgerliche Gesellschaft sind damit Ausdrücke unterschied- 
licher Produktionsbedingungen. Der Gegensatz, der für Marx die Quelle der Dyna- 
mik der historischen Entwicklung ist, erscheint hier in seiner Abhängigkeit von dem 
Entwicklungsstand der Produktivkräfte. Die bürgerliche Gesellschaft wird so zu einem 
Ausdruck eines ganz bestimmten Gegensatzes von angehäufter und unmittelbarer Ar- 
beit oder eben von Kapital und (Lohn-)Arbeit. 


6.4 Die Strukturprinzipien der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft 
als historische Zwangsläufigkeit 


6.4.1 Reproduktion der kapitalistischen Verhältnisse 


Die historischen Bedingungen der kapitalistischen Produktion und damit der bürger- 
lichen Gesellschaft sind die Existenz freier Arbeit und freien Kapitals, soviel wurde 
bereits erläutert. Diese Voraussetzung »wird vermittelst der bloßen Kontinuität des 
Prozesses, der einfachen Reproduktion,« so Marx, »stets aufs neue produziert und ver- 
ewigt als eignes Resultat der kapitalistischen Produktion«.°® Aus der kapitalistischen 
Produktion gehen wiederholt auf der einen Seite »stoffliche[r] Reichtum in Kapital, 
Verwertungs- und Genußmittel für den Kapitalisten« und auf der anderen Seite die 
Arbeiter »als persönliche Quelle des Reichtums, aber entblößt allen Mitteln, diesen 
Reichtum für sich zu verwirklichen«, hervor.°? Ergebnis des kapitalistischen Produkti- 
onsprozesses sind demnach nicht nur bestimmte Waren. Die Individuen produzieren 
nicht nur Waren, sondern die materiellen Grundlagen der Gesellschaft insgesamt, und 
damit auch die Bedingungen der kapitalistischen Produktion sowie damit die eigene 
Positionierung innerhalb der kapitalistischen Verhältnisse. Kapitalistische Produktion 
ist immer auch kapitalistische Reproduktion.°° 

Die gesellschaftlichen Strukturen und Voraussetzungen der kapitalistischen Pro- 
duktion sind damit ebenso Ergebnis der kapitalistischen Produktion wie die herge- 
stellten Waren und Dienstleistungen, und zwar schon in der sogenannten »einfachen 
Reproduktion«® des Kapitals. Darunter versteht Marx zunächst nichts anderes, als dass 
der durch die Arbeit produzierte Mehrwert vom Kapitalisten bis auf den Teil, der zum 
Ersatz des eingesetzten ursprünglichen Kapitals gebraucht wird, in Gänze konsumiert 
wird.” Das ursprüngliche Kapital verbraucht sich in diesem Prozess und erscheint 
nach einer Weile nur noch als Repräsentant des ursprünglichen Kapitalwertes. Es ist 


58 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 595. 
59 Ebd., S. 595f. 

60 Vgl. ebd., S. 591. 

61 Ebd., S. 595. 

62 Vgl. ebd., S. 592. 
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mit der Zeit ersetzt worden. Die Arbeit produziert wiederholt die sie »beherrschende 
und ausbeutende Macht«, welche ihr wiederholt und beständig die »wertschöpfende 
Kraft aussaugt« — das ist laut Marx das »sine qua non [Herv. FB] der kapitalistischen 
Produktion«.® Schon die einfache Reproduktion zwingt die Arbeit immer wieder neu 
unter die Knute des Kapitals und gibt diesem immer wieder von Neuem diese Knute in 
die Hand, jedoch alles auf einem konstanten Niveau. Aus dieser Perspektive ergibt sich 
für Marx folglich bereits eine gewisse Verfestigung der kapitalistischen Verhältnisse, 
denn durch die wiederholte 


»Einverleibung der Arbeit in das Kapital wird das Kapital Produktionsprozeß; zunächst 
aber materieller Produktionsprozeß; Produktionsprozefß überhaupt, so daß der Pro- 
duktionsprozeß des Kapitals nicht unterschieden ist von materiellem Produktionspro- 
zeß überhaupt«“*. 


Als solche ist die kapitalistische Produktion tatsächlich autopoietisch.© Kapital selbst 
bildet sich überhaupt nur durch die Schaffung und Abschöpfung von Mehrwert. Dem 
Mehrwert kommt dabei die zentrale Funktion zu. Entsprang der Mehrwert vormals 
dem ursprünglichen Kapital, gilt es nun danach zu fragen, wie das Kapital in der Re- 
produktion seiner selbst aus dem Mehrwert entspringt. Grundbedingung dafür ist nach 
Marx, dass der Mehrwert nicht vollständig konsumiert wird. »Anwendung von Mehr- 
wert als Kapital oder Rückverwandlung von Mehrwert in Kapital heißt Akkumulation 
von Kapital.«°° Der Mehrwert tritt zwangsläufig immer als Geld auf. Um nun daraus 
Kapital zu bilden, muss es für den Produktionsprozess verwendbar gemacht werden. 
Insofern beschreibt Marx, dass der Mehrwert als Zuwachs des Kapitals und in seiner 
Form als Geld »jetzt an sich schon Kapital, als solches Anweisung auf neue Arbeit«” ist. 
Insofern entspricht die Nachfrage nach Arbeitskraft dem Zuwachs an Kapital.© 

Das Geld verändert im Verlaufe der Entwicklung der kapitalistischen Produktion 
laut Marx demnach seine Stellung dazu: »Wie das Geld erst als Voraussetzung des Ka- 
pitals erschien, als Ursache desselben, so erscheint es jetzt als seine Wirkung.«°? Nun 
tritt aus der kapitalistischen Produktionsweise selbst im Mehrwert Geld hervor, das 


63  Ebd.,$.596. 

64 K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Ökonomie (1983), S. 225. Die Orientierung der kapi- 
talistischen Produktionsweise als notwendig lückenlose Unendlichkeit basiert aufeiner Ontologie 
des Kapitals selbst. Dazu etwa Wayne M. Martin: »In Defense Of Bad Infinity: A Fichtean Response 
To Hegel’s Differenzschrift«, in: Bulletin of the Hegel Society of Great Britain 55 (2007), S. 168ff; C. 
Arthur: The New Dialectic and Marx’s Capital, Leiden 2004, S. 137ff. 

65 Vgl. Michael R. Krätke: Kritik der politischen Ökonomie heute, Hamburg 2017, S. 11. 

66 K. Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 605. 

An diesem Akkumulationsbegriff schließt sich viel Kritik an, insbesondere hinsichtlich des 

arx’schen Arbeitsprozesses. Dier Akkumulationsbegriff wird als zu eng, zu deterministisch und 

zu linear kritisiert. Insbesondere wird die Überbetonung der technologischen und industriellen 

Entwicklung bemängelt. Vgl. W. Lazonick: Competitive Advantage on the Shop Floor, Cambridge 

1990; C. R. Littler: The Development of the Labour Process in Capitalist Societies, London 1982. 

67 K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Ökonomie (1983), S. 284. 

68 Vgl. Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels: »Das Kapital. Kritik der politischen Ökonomie, in: MEW 25, Berlin 

1966, S. 9ff, hier S. 871. 

69 K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Ökonomie (1983), S. 276. 
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sich zunächst gegen die Zirkulation stellt, so wie es am Anfang auch der Geldschatz 
getan hat. Als Mehrwert besteht nun die Erwartung an Geld, dass es in Kapital ver- 
wandelt werden kann. Es ist sozusagen das Schicksal dieses Geldes, kapitalisiert zu 
werden.’° Dafür muss allerdings entweder der Arbeitstag verlängert oder intensiviert 
werden oder zusätzliche Arbeitskraft verfügbar sein. Für Marx ist dies die Begründung 


t.7! Nur freie 


dafür, dass das Kapital an der Vermehrung der Bevölkerung interessiert is 
Arbeitskraft kann Mehrwert anwenden. Daher ist die Voraussetzung von Mehrwertver- 


wertung zusätzlich verfügbare Arbeitskraft. 


Diese »zuschüssigen Arbeitskräfte braucht das Kapital nur noch den in der Jahrespro- 
duktion schon enthaltnen zuschüssigen Produktionsmitteln einzuverleiben, und die 
Verwandlung von Mehrwert in Kapital ist fertig«’?. 


Ein wachsendes Kapital ist als Nachfrage nach mehr Arbeit darauf angewiesen, diese 
auf dem Markt auch zu finden. Daher hält Marx fest, dass Kapitalakkumulation auto- 
matisch ein Bevölkerungswachstum braucht, um den zusätzlichen Bedarf nach Arbeit 
zu befriedigen.” Dieser Zusammenhang ergibt sich aus der historischen Entwicklung. 

Die kapitalistische Produktion zeigt sich nach dieser kurzen Darstellung als ein 
konkreter und historischer bedingter Handlungszusammenhang. Kapitalistische Pro- 
duktionsverhältnisse und kapitalistische Handlungszusammenhänge werden daher im 
Folgenden synonym verwendet. 


6.4.2 Die produzierte Entfremdung 


Die Stellung der Individuen zueinander und zu ihrer Produktion, das wurde bereits 
deutlich, ist für Marx Ausdruck des kapitalistischen Verhältnisses. Ändert oder entwi- 
ckelt sich das kapitalistische Verhältnis, dann verändern sich auch die sozialen Bezie- 
hungen und die gesellschaftliche Struktur. Im Folgenden wird gezeigt, dass die Ent- 
fremdung - eine Begleiterscheinung der Arbeitsteilung - in der bürgerlichen Gesell- 
schaft, also unter den Bedingungen entwickelter Produktion intensiver und drückender 
wird. Die kapitalistische Produktionsweise, ihre Waren und die gesellschaftliche Struk- 
tur werden so immer mehr zu etwas Fremden, das den Individuen gegenübertritt und 
sie beherrscht. 

Den kapitalistischen Verhältnissen ist also der Prozess der Entfremdung eigen. Die 
Individuen produzieren nicht nur Produkte, sondern die Grundlage ihrer materiellen 
Existenz. Aus der historischen Entwicklung schält sich gemäß des Historischen Ma- 
terialismus das kapitalistische Verhältnis hervor, welches sich in den Waren vergegen- 
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sendem Umfang. Je mehr der Kapitalist akkumuliert hat, desto mehr kann er akkumulieren.« ebd., 
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standlicht. Hinter diesem Gedanken verbirgt sich die Marx’sche Idee der Vergegen- 
ständlichung als Handlungstheorie,7* welche die Grundlage der Entfremdung ist. 


»Der Gegenstand, den die Arbeit produziert, ihr Produkt, tritt ihr als ein fremdes Wesen, 
als eine von dem Produzenten unabhängige Macht gegenüber. Das Produkt der Arbeit 
ist die Arbeit, die sich in einem Gegenstand fixiert, sachlich gemacht hat, es ist die 
Vergegenständlichung der Arbeit. Die Verwirklichung der Arbeit ist ihre Vergegenstand- 
lichung.«’° 


Es ist dies kein von irgendeinem Individuum mutwillig eingespieltes Programm, son- 
dern innerhalb des Modells einer arbeitsteiligen Gesellschaft schlichte Folge menschli- 
chen Handelns. Das Vergegenständlichungsmodell basiert auf absichtlichem Handeln. 
Arbeit erscheint in dieser Hinsicht dreifach: als Zweck der Tätigkeit, Prozess des Tä- 
tigseins und Resultat der Tätigkeit. Daraus folgt, dass das Ergebnis einer Handlung 
theoretisch unabhängig von dieser existiert, ursprünglich aber auf sie zurückzuführen 
ist.76 

Auf Grundlage dieses Handlungsmodells entwickelt Marx eine eigene Sichtweise 
auf die Entfremdung beziehungsweise Abstraktion der Arbeit in arbeitsteiligen Gesell- 
schaften.”” Entfremdung und Arbeitsteilung sind insofern zwei zusammenhängende 
Begriffe: Entfremdung ist eine Folge von Arbeitsteilung.”® 
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und Hegel gibt. Zur Debatte etwa Louis Althusser/Etienne Balibar et al. (Hg.): Das Kapital lesen, 
Münster 2015; Michael Principe: »Hegel’s Logic and Marx’s early development«, in: International 
Studies in Philosophy 23 (1991), S. 47ff; Seyla Benhabib: Critique, Norm, and Utopia, New York 1986. 
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etwa Ray Brassier. Vgl. Ray Brassier: »Strange Sameness. Hegel, Marx and the logic of estrange- 
ments, in: Angelaki 24 (2019), S. 98ff. 
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1968, S. 465ff, hier S.511f. Dazu auch Michael Quante: »Zur Kenntlichkeit verzerrt!«, in: Michael 
Quante (Hg.), Der unversöhnte Marx. Die Welt in Aufruhr, Münster 2018, S. 87ff. 

76 Vgl. Michael Quante: »Die Philosophie von Karl Marx«, in: Michael Quante (Hg.), Der unversöhnte 
Marx. Die Welt in Aufruhr, Münster 2018, S. 17ff, hier S. 27f. 
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Marx, Das Kapital (1974), S. 674. Dazu auch John E. Elliot: »Continuity and Change in the Evolution 
of Marx’s Theory of Alienation. From the Manuscripts through the Grundrisse to Capital«, in: History 
of Political Economy 11 (1979), S. 317ff. 
Abstraktion und Entfremdung sind im Marx’schen Denken durchaus synonym zu verstehen. Rahel 
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78 Mit dieser »negative[n] historische[n] Evolutionslehre der Arbeit« weicht Marx, so Carmen Platonia 
und Thomas Welskopp, deutlich von vielen zeitgenössischen Arbeitsverständnissen ab, und zwar 
durchaus auch von sozialen Bewegungen, die in der Arbeit immer auch eine Lebenserfüllung sa- 
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6. Historischer Gegensatz und historische Entwicklung 


Jede Form von Arbeit bezieht sich immer auf die Natur. Nur an ihr kann sie sich ver- 
wirklichen, in ihr ist sie aktiv und aus ihr stammen Arbeitsprodukte. Die Natur bietet 
also einmal die Lebensmittel der Arbeit, aber auch die Lebensmittel als Existenzgrund- 
lage des Menschen allgemein und des Arbeiters speziell. Je mehr der Arbeiter sich durch 
seine Arbeit von der Natur aneignet, desto mehr verbraucht er sie auch als Quelle von 
Lebensmitteln, und zwar in doppelter Hinsicht. Sie hört auf der einen Seite dadurch 
immer mehr auf, Gegenstand seiner Arbeit sein zu können und auf der anderen Seite 
kann sie immer weniger als tatsächliche Lebensgrundlage, also Existenzbedingung des 
Arbeiters dienen. Die >natürliche« Natur wird durch die Arbeit zur menschengemach- 
ten Natur. Dieser menschengemachten Natur kommt Herrschaft über das Individuum 
zu; der Arbeiter wird immer mehr »Knecht seines Gegenstandes«’?. Erstens weil der 
Arbeitsgegenstand Bedingung seipolitics, they challenge the normalcy of gen- 
der and sexual categories and practices.? One can tell that this form of South 
Korean popular culture was brimming with what Judith Butler has called 
"gender trouble.”* 

What is more particular about the production of these films is that they were 
made during the dictatorial regime of President Park Chung Hee (1961-79). 
Park's regime has been described as "developmental" in the sense that it set 
economic prosperity as the most significant national agenda, implementing 
various economic, educational, and legal policies that were meant to expe- 
dite export-led development. Although the political and economic aspects 
of this regime, along with Park's seemingly omnipotent rule and the counter- 
insurgent social and political movements to his economic policies have been 
thoroughly investigated,? we know far less about the social interactions and 
cultural dynamics of this regime. In fact, it is only recently that historians and 
other scholars have begun to pay attention to how the "technology of govern- 
ment" not only operates from the top down but also permeated the capillaries 
of people's everyday lives during this regime. Feminist scholarship has been 
particularly productive in this regard, employing the lens of gender and sexu- 
ality to explore the ways in which public policies interacted with private life to 
consolidate the male-centered regime of Park's militarized developmentalism. 
They have demonstrated that normative structures supporting this regime 
were premised on family-oriented definitions of gender and sexual identi- 
ties that constructed the male as the "pillar of industry" and the female as the 
“homemaker.” 

But the mode of feminist analysis that focuses on this separation of male 
and female roles has had the unintended side effect of reinforcing a hetero- 
normative gender binary, and it does not adequately explore the multiplicity 
of marginalized sexualities during the Park regime. Also, it contributes to a 
focus on the omnipotence of this regime and its system. These analyses tend 
to concentrate on state-sponsored violence, such as the national promotion 
of prostitution near American military bases and sex tourism for Japanese 
visitors, without paying enough attention to the marginalized voices of his- 
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torical actors who worked in those industries? To provide more balance to 
the history of gender and sexual norms during this era, this chapter explores 
how the ideological recuperation and cultural appropriation of diverse queer 
representations in the comedy films of the late 1960s provide evidence for the 
multiple "state effects" of this developmental regime and the extent to which 
it relied on assumptions about the biological essentialism of sex to establish its 
gendered capitalist order? 

I draw inspiration from Michel Foucault’s discussion of how the govern- 
mentality of modern European states crucially relied on the control of sexual- 
ity and how the proliferation of discourses of sexuality worked to constitute 
a regime of truth around sex as a mode of biopolitics. As in the Cold War 
United States, where discourse targeting homosexuality as a national threat 
was common, controlling sex was fundamental to the disciplining and nor- 
malization of people’s bodies and lives in Cold War South Korea." People of 
non-normative or perverse sexualities were rhetorically demonized as either a 
serious threat to the goals of anticommunism or an inferior cultural influence 
that might contaminate healthy national morality and culture.” 

I view B-grade gender comedy films as one of the few existing cultural 
windows through which to discuss the gender and sexual politics of the Park 
Chung Hee regime. This gender and sexuality politics firmly buttressed the 
heteropatriarchal and capitalistic developmental system of the Park regime, yet 
its expression deviates from such ideology at the same time. Paying attention 
to the large number of gender comedy films that contained “queer” or gender- 
dissonant elements in the 1960s, I ask how an ideology of national develop- 
ment based on sexual normalcy historically intruded into society and culture 
through this visual medium. Government regulation of sex through specific 
production codes, censorship, and subsidization of “good quality” (yangjil) 
films functioned as state apparatuses to control gender and sexuality politics 
during the Park Chung Hee regime of the 1960s. I also argue that gender com- 
edy films produced in late 1960s South Korea were complex cultural texts that 
revealed a liminal space between the heteronormative codes of mainstream 
national culture and the potentially transgressive codes of a marginalized 
sexual subculture. Resisting the impulse to see popular films as simply a mani- 
festation of the state’s top-down ideological force, as many cultural historians 
have tended to do, I view them as a dialectical site of cultural struggle between 
hegemonic and antihegemonic power.’ While the idealized image of family 
based on normative gender roles helped to regulate sexuality by functioning 
as a disciplinary and self-regulatory power, it always met both contestation 
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and resistance. Queer representations in gender comedy films are but one ex- 
ample of this contestation. 


Cinema as Part of the Ideological State Apparatus 


Between 1950 and 1953, the Korean War brought massive physical destruc- 
tion, the intensification of an ideological struggle between the now politi- 
cally divided North Korea and South Korea, and irreparable psychological 
damage to the Korean people. The country's first president, Syngman Rhee 
(1948-60), relied on colonial bureaucracy and Cold War politics to exer- 
cise his authoritarian control, and anticommunism prevailed as the ultimate 
form of ideological power. Initially, this technique of using film as a means 
of achieving ideological aims was developed by the Japanese colonial gov- 
ernment during the Asia-Pacific War and continued in postcolonial South 
Korea. After liberation, Korean-language films could attract much larger 
audiences; thus, the government could disseminate state propaganda more 
efficiently. 

In terms of regulating gender and sexual morality, the Ministry of Culture and 
Education first announced limitations on the free expression of sexual themes 
in public performances in 1957. It prohibited the depiction of "sexual vulgar- 
ity" such as "incest," “immoral intercourse,” “rape, sexual passion, sexual urges 
and perversion, and "the normalization of prostitution," as well as *violent 
and lewd kissing, hugging, and other suggestive postures.” For the first time 
in Korean history, the state thus set out to define the nature of a “proper” sex- 
ual relationship between men and women. 

These criteria actually had the temporary effect of blocking the growing 
production of popular films that had displayed gender inversion in postwar 
South Korean society. Before the new production codes came into effect, 
sexually powerful women were often depicted in Korean films. For example, 
Chayu puin (Madame Freedom [1956]), a melodrama that told the story of 
a middle-class housewife’s affair, provoked controversy among intellectuals 
because of its alleged contravening of sexual morality. Other films described 
the luxurious lives of prostitutes serving American GIs (yanggongju), depict- 
ing these women as symbols of a purportedly threatened gender order. This 
sex inversion was largely due to the war experience when many women had to 
work outside of the home to make ends meet.^ 

After Park Chung Hee’s military coup in 1961, the state became even more 
active in regulating film through the promulgation of laws and censorship 
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codes. After seizing power, the Park government consolidated private film 
companies into an industry and standardized film production. Under the 1962 
Yónghwabóp (Film Law) and its 1963 revision, the government forced more 
than sixty film companies to merge into six, with the goal of replicating the 
Hollywood studio system. Each company had to produce fifteen or more films 
per year to be economically viable.!° As various cultural historians have ar- 
gued, the films of this period tended to display highly ideological themes and 
motives and thus lacked artistic quality." State-controlled film production 
was also responsible for propagating idealized images of the nation that nor- 
malized conventional gender and sexual roles.” By controlling the content of 
feature films, the government sought to impose a normative vision of sexuality 
that made the family a metonym for the nation. The government began to 
produce so-called culture films (munhwa yénghwa), such as family-planning 
films (kajok kyehoek yónghwa) that encouraged Koreans to reduce family size, 
while others promoted a new model of the modern nuclear family.? Mean- 
while, the depiction of “sex” in feature films and performances was strictly 
regulated. 

Most films made in the early 1960s mimicked the narratives, styles, and 
techniques of classic Hollywood films and focused on the theme of an emerg- 
ing urban middle class. A distinctive motif of many films from the early 1960s 
was how a happy home could overcome the crisis of patriarchal authority that 
had been destroyed by the Korean War. Films such as Romaensii ppappa (Ro- 
mance Papa [1960]) and Samdiing kwajang (A Petty Middle Manager [1960]) 
depicted the mutual love and support of family members as central plot de- 
vices and generally ended on the happily optimistic note of the family con- 
quering all.” The depiction of the everyday struggles of middle-class patri- 
archs and the emerging lifestyles of the younger generation were particularly 
popular themes. They were visualized as evidence of the growing centrality of 
family-based morality in the nation. 

Nonetheless, given the inevitable gap between these idealized images of 
happy middle-class life and the everyday struggles of people who were almost 
entirely responsible for the costs of their own social reproduction during this 
period,” the actual impact of such ideological depictions is uncertain. The 
happy images of family life in state-sponsored films and other forms of media 
in the early 1960s presented a stark contrast with the abject poverty of the 
vast majority of South Koreans after the Korean War.” Even if they were not 
propaganda, strictly speaking, these films still played an instrumental role in 
disseminating idealized images of wholesome familial and national subjects. 
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They also reflected the concerns of those desperate to escape the poverty of 
the post-Korean War era.? 


Burgeoning Sexual Subcultures and 
The Production of Gender Comedy Films 


It was not until the late 1960s that the theme of patriarchal and family crisis 
would reappear in Korean popular cinema. Public approval of these new films 
was exemplified in the unprecedented popularity of the melodrama Miwódo 
tasi hanbón (Bitter, but Once More [1969]), which drew on one of the most 
popular themes of the period by depicting an extramarital affair between a 
married man and an innocent country girl. Unlike the focus on the nuclear 
family in earlier filmic allusions to the crisis of patriarchy, new films relied on 
themes of the troubled middle-class family, extramarital affairs, male sexual 
impotence, and representations of queerness. Among B-grade movies, the gen- 
der comedy was the fastest genre growing in the second half of the 1960s.”* 
Seemingly removed from the ideological manipulation ofidealized depictions 
of the family of the early 1960s, transgressive gender comedy films enjoyed 
their heyday between 1968 and 1971. 

Before analyzing this emerging genre, it is important to understand the his- 
torical and economic conditions that helped to produce this thematic shift 
toward the production of gender comedy films. According to the film historian Yi 
Yong-il, the first gender comedy, Yoja ka tõ choa (I Prefer Being a Woman [1965]), 
attracted almost thirty thousand viewers in Seoul. But the peak of the popularity 
of these gender comedies did not arrive until the late 1960s with the production 
of Male Maid. The success of Male Maid introduced new comic themes into the 
film industry and sparked a series of sequels and copycats, including Namja mi- 
yongsa (Male Hairdresser [1968]), Male Kisaeng, T'ikdüng piso (Top Secretary 
[1969]), and Namja singmo II (Male Maid II [1970]). Although Sim U-sèp had 
been working as a film director since the late 1950s, he only became famous with 
the popularity of these films in the late 1960s. His quick turnover time and sparing 
use of film (the most significant part of the production cost) made him particu- 
larly popular with production companies. When I interviewed him in 2004, he 
told me that it took him only a week to make a film.?? Sims enormous commer- 
cial success led other film directors to complain that he was pressuring them to 
make films with ever lower budgets and shorter production schedules.”° 

Gender comedy films were popular due not only to the dexterous hands 
of their directors but also to the transformation of film-viewing culture made 
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possible by the rapid increase of the urban population in Seoul in the late 
1960s. Although the Park government had promised economic development 
for the entire nation after seizing power in 1961, the unevenness of national 
development by the late 1960s, especially between the urban center and the 
countryside, had produced increasing social unrest. Demographic pressure 
exacerbated the situation. From 1968 to 1970, Seoul’s population grew by more 
than 15 percent as young adults fled agricultural areas." Far exceeding gov- 
ernment projections, the population of the city jumped from 2.4 million in 
1960 to 5.8 million in 1970.7? High inflation and unemployment also became 
problems in urban areas, leading to the creation of large slums. Young adults 
without families were numerous among the three million people (one-third 
of Seoul's population) who lived in dilapidated housing projects known as 
pólt'ong (beehives).?? To accommodate the needs of this impoverished popu- 
lation and ease the housing crisis, experts called for the development of sub- 
urbs. By the 1970s, 10 to 15 percent of Seoul’s population had been transplanted 
to the suburbs. Urban neighborhoods such as Chongmyo, a red-light district, 
lost up to 55 percent of their population to twelve new suburban centers cir- 
cling the old city center.” 

The demand for entertainment grew in tandem with this burgeoning urban 
population. Film production went up from approximately one hundred films 
a year in 1960 to approximately two hundred between 1968 and 1971?! The size 
of cinema-going audiences also increased dramatically, from approximately 58 
million in 1961 to more than 171 million in 1968; there was a 20 percent in- 
crease between 1962 and 1966, with growth peaking in the early years of the 
1970s. Much of this growth was confined to the cheap theaters located in the 
suburbs. For example, in 1970, seven million ofthe eighty-five million visits to 
cinemas were to second-run theaters, which used both low admission prices 
and easy accessibility to attract audiences.? While first-run theaters retained 
their prestige, second-run theaters began to exploit their commercial strength 
by demanding greater flexibility in booking new films.* All of this meant that, 
in the late 1960s, urban and suburban audiences in South Korea had far more 
opportunity to see newly released films than they ever had before.** 

The producers of gender comedy films took advantage of these new 
moviegoing possibilities to boost their profits. After the success of Male Maid, 
Sim went on to make Male Kisaeng for Shin Film and Male Hairdresser for 
Yónhap Productions.” Although neither film attracted as many people as 
Male Maid, which was released in the first-run Kukje Theater, both managed 
to be commercially successful because of their low production costs and the 
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Figure s Newspaper advertisement for Male 
Kisaeng in Kyónghyang Sinmun, December 30, 
1968. 


cheap theater rental fees ofthe day. Male Kisaeng, for instance, was distributed 
to five second-run theaters just before New Year's Day (figure 5.1). The film's 
advertising blurb, “Watch a famous film in your neighborhood,’ makes it clear 
that the distributor was targeting the so-called second-runners of Yóngdüngp'o 
(Seoul Theater), Yongsan (Yongsan Theater), Myóngdong (Korea Theater), 
Chongno (Tongdaemun Theater), and Ch'óngnyangni (Tongil Theater). In 
addition to highlighting the convenience of not having to travel to a first-run 
theater in the city, distributors emphasized their low admission cost (90 wón, 
compared with 130 won at a first-run theater).°° 
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The emphasis on the low cost of gender comedy films as a chiefselling point 
contributed to critics' tendency to regard them as lowbrow "cheap films" suit- 
able only for common people in second-run theaters. By 1968, articles in tab- 
loid weekly magazines such as Weekly Han'guk, Sunday Seoul, Weekly Chosón, 
Weekly Chungang, and Weekly Woman provided film reviews and analyses to 
appeal to the tastes of popular culture.” Beginning publication in 1964, these 
magazines featured many pages of celebrity gossip, sex stories, and sensual 
photographs that did not often appear in major newspapers and magazines, 
thus helping to ensure that gender comedy films and B movies in general be- 
came fixtures of urban subculture.? What we might therefore call lowbrow 
popular culture was not entirely the product of economic stratification but 
was at least partly formed out of the initiative of a new subculture exercising 


its powers of consumption.? 


Gender Trouble in Male Kisaeng 


The films made for this newly emerging moviegoing culture catered to the 
tastes of second-run theater audiences and the lives of people who had re- 
cently moved to Seoul.*° For example, Male Kisaeng, the archetype for these 
films, tells the story ofa man from a rural area who, unable to find job in Seoul, 
turns to male-to-female masquerade to make ends meet. Instead of featuring 
urban development and middle-class imagery, gender comedy films seemed 
to revel in the atmosphere of panic about the breakdown of family in the late 
1960s. It was particularly common to portray the gritty reality of lower-class 
womens lives—a feature of urban life that was rarely represented in the grand 
narratives and political rhetoric of the Park regime. As the film titles suggest, 
the protagonists ofthese films were often men from the countryside, yet these 
films also reflected the lives of lower-class women who lacked an educational 
background or marketable skills to achieve a comfortable middle-class ex- 
istence." Despite their contributions to the economy, they were generally 
viewed as a threat to the nation's family-based social and economic system.” 
In gender comedy films, these working-class women in the service industry 
were depicted simultaneously as the source of most "gender trouble" and the 
entertaining subject of a voyeuristic gaze. 

Male Kisaeng also provides a compelling description ofthe complicated sit- 
uation between South Koreas national development and the troubled family 
in this period. With its recently urbanized audience in mind, the film begins 
with a scene of the rural protagonist, Ku T'ae-ho, first entering Seoul.? Male 
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Kisaeng was the third in Sims film series; viewers had already followed Ku 
in Male Maid and Male Hairdresser. As in the previous two films, the camera 
in Male Kisaeng, which adopts Kus point of view, pans across mannequins in 
clothing stores, urban theaters and cultural centers, and modern townhouses. 
The film thus portrays the confusion ofa country bumpkin adrift in a new and 
complex urban setting. Two contrasting spaces become central to the plot: the 
family home and the kisaeng house. In contrast to the Park regime' projection 
of an idealized patriarchal family, the family portrayed in Male Kisaeng is one 
in which the wife wears the pants. The housewife, played by To Küm-bong, 
an actress known for her wild and sexy image, keeps her husband, Hó, the 
overachieving president of Tongsin Cashmere, under tight surveillance; she 
squanders his money and even physically assaults him. The patriarchal father 
figure is thus transformed into a henpecked husband and an object of deri- 
sion. Meanwhile, Hó's former employee, Ku, has failed to make a living as a 
male housemaid and hairdresser after losing his job at Tongsin Cashmere. 
Both men flee to the kisaeng house, one as a patron and the other as an em- 
ployee. Ku overcomes his moral reservations and begins masquerading as a 
female kisaeng. Whether as a refuge from a wild wife or the last resort in the 
face of economic necessity, the kisaeng house is the site of sexual promiscuity 
and one that quickly leads to gender trouble. 

The most troubled space of Male Kisaeng is the kisaeng house itself, where 
both male protagonists, Ku and Hð, nimbly cross gender and sexual bound- 
aries. When a kisaeng mocks Ku for his masculine appearance, he responds 
by trying to win over his co-workers with a fictional justification for his 
career choice: “Who wants to be a kisaeng? Like others, I just wanted to be 
a good housewife. But that was not to be. Instead, I fell in love with a col- 
lege student. Our relationship developed until his parents, disapproving of my 
lower-class background, quickly put an end to our relationship.” Having told 
his story in a manner typical of popular melodramas, soap operas, and weep- 
ies, the womens genres of popular culture, he starts to cry, compelling the 
other kisaeng women to cry along with him and accept him into their female 
community. This scene likely elicited much laughter from the audience, who 
would have reveled in Ku's ability to masterfully exploit melodramatic genres. 
But when Ku starts trying to befriend the other kisaeng as fellow women, the 
film's queer subtext becomes clear. Having been accepted as a woman by 
the other kisaeng, Ku starts to date one of them, Chóng-mi. Since Chóng-mi 
is the only one who knows that he is a man, his close relationship with her 
appears as lesbian desire, a misperception that Ku does nothing to dispel. 
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He even goes as far as to say, “Yes! We are involved in a same-sex love affair 
[tongsüng yónae] ^* 

Kus oscillation between male and female personas further complicates the 
picture of his sexuality, an effect that was heightened by Ku Pong-sós star char- 
acter. Famous for his masculine and handsome but funny persona, the actor 
Ku could provoke laughter with a simple effeminate gesture.” Even when he 
was in full drag with heavy makeup and a long wig, the audience was never 
confused about Ku's male gender. The minor gender dissonance of the film's 
plot is thus never allowed to develop into full-blown gender subversion. 

In contrast to Ku, the character of Hó, the company president and hen- 
pecked husband, is depicted as possessing a strong and hidden homosexual 
desire. Hó, who had initially fired Ku because of his discomfort with Ku's ef- 
feminacy, ends up falling in love with him, not recognizing him as Ku in his 
new disguise as a woman. Despite his stated hatred ofthe ^womanly man, Hó 
is attracted to a manly woman who, he says, reminds him of his first love in a 
kisaeng house. In Hós case, therefore, the kisaeng house becomes a refuge 
from his fixed gender and sexual identity as a heterosexual man. 

Hó's queerness emerges at the beginning of the film when he asks the bar 
madam whether she has a “new face.” An employee who had been playing the 
guitar briefly disappears and returns disguised as a woman. This (wo)man with 
full makeup and wig wears a red bikini covered by a see-through black veil. 
Watching with lustful eyes as this presumably female body starts to dance to 
exotic music, Hó reveals the dubiousness of his heterosexuality. The gender- 
bending effect is heightened, and Hó's queer desire for a male-to-female body 
is reinforced when the dancer removes his/her veil to reveal the heavily made- 
up face and body of the man who had just disappeared. 

In depicting the repeated efforts of Hó to seduce Ku, the film intensifies the 
transgressive pleasures of an ambiguous queer sexuality. For instance, in one 
hotel room sequence, Hó gropes Ku's body and asks him to spend the night. 
Because the audience knows that Ku is a man masquerading as a female, this 
scene confronts us with the spectacle of two men about to have sex. How- 
ever, the sexual tension quickly dissipates when Ku wilily eludes Hós grip. 
Although framed in terms of Hó5 antics to win Kus love, a certain pleasurable 
tension of homoerotic possibility remains. 

Even after the two characters return to their gender-normative selves at the 
end of the film, they are not depicted as entirely straight. In the final scene, 
Ku, now working as a cosmetics salesman, confesses to Hó that he was the 
woman to whom Hó was attracted. Angered by Ku's revelation, Hó yells at 
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Ku. But when Ku starts to cry and explains that it was economic necessity that 
drove him to a life as a male kisaeng, Hó forgives him. After offering to take 
Ku back as an employee, Hó kisses him impulsively, a scene that is captured in 
a provocative close-up. The ostensible recuperation of the two characters into 
gender-normative selves is instantly rendered fragile, and viewers come to re- 
alize that their queer selves cannot be easily “straightened out.” The film thus 
oscillates between acts of subversion and recuperation, producing the overall 
effect of an unstable mix of gender trouble. 

These examples of queer pleasures provide evidence for the subversive po- 
tential of gender comedies. As Butler has argued, gender parodies are poten- 
tially subversive of dominant notions of gender and sexuality." This observa- 
tion may be particularly true in the context of politically repressive regimes. 
Indeed, the Park regime’s strenuous efforts to normalize gender divisions and 
the heteronormative family established the firm rhetorical boundaries that the 
film Male Kisaeng could exploit through parody. As Marjorie Garber argues, 
acts of drag/transvestism and same-sex desire, and homosexuality, can trans- 
gress strictly biological definitions of sex and create a certain jouissance." Ku's 
drag and the same-sex desire of Hó subvert the conservative norms of gender 
and family while providing intense pleasure to the audience. 


State Effect: Censorship and the Discourse 
of High and Low Culture 


B-grade movies thus constituted a subversive space under the authoritarian 
andgender-normative regime of Park Chung Hee. This space ofsexual freedom 
shrank, however, when the government instituted its repressive censorship of 
sexual expression. As discourses about troubled sexualities proliferated, state 
power penetrated into everyday modes of conduct, and the normative sexual 
culture of South Korea fragmented into categories of high/proper/healthy 
and low/improper/depraved sexuality. The South Korean government re- 
garded 1960s subculture— that is, anything associated with drugs, hippies, 
gangsterism, prostitutes, and the non-normative gender/sexual elements in 
gender comedy films—as low culture and sought to purge it from the nation. 

Following President Park's announcement ofa "purification movement" to 
stem the rising tide of lowbrow popular culture during the late 1960s, various 
popular dramas and radio programs immediately became targets of govern- 
ment censorship. Representations of gangsterism, prostitution, and drugs 
in popular culture also became recategorized as “unhealthy national culture" 
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(nara wa sahoe e ak'yónghyang iil mich/intin hódahan pijóngsangjók hyonsang).°° 
In its Detailed Enforcement Plan for the Purification of Decadent Culture, the 
government specified acts and entities that were regarded as lying outside the 
perimeters of a moral visual culture, including the visualization of "the half 
or fully naked body of a woman, “pornography,” and “homosexuality” De- 
picting such things in film was thought to disrupt the country’s “moral order 
and customs." In rejecting this vulgar culture as a manifestation of perverted 
Western influences, the government adopted a strongly nationalistic tone. 
The journalist Cho P'ung-yón wrote that "sex morality in the West and our 
sex morality cannot be the same? Sexual scenes of a “man’s tongue being 
inserted into a womans mouth" or “a womans toes being sucked by a man” 
were mercilessly deleted by government censors as part of this new moral 
environment,? and the directors and producers of films such as Ch'unmong 
(Spring Dreams [1967]), Pyók sok iii yoja (Woman in the Wall [1969]), Naesi 
(A Eunuch [1968]), and Nó iii iriim tin yoja (Your Name Is Woman [1969]) 
became subject to arrest and inspired moral controversies, all because of overt 
sexual expressions or deviant sex in their films, which were often called vulgar 
films (ümhwa).5* 

The film director Yu Hyón-mok was even charged for making vulgar films 
due to the indecent exposure of a naked female body for six minutes in Spring 
Dreams. Appeals by the films director and producer were subsequently denied, 
and a 30,000 won ($300) fine was imposed.? In the ruling, the judge stated 
that the film contained “morally disgusting scenes” that corrupted “healthy 
and normal persons."Ó The context for such rulings is evident in statements 
of the director of the Bureau of Public Information, Hong Chón, who insisted 
in 1966 that films should be “bright” (pakko) and “constructive” (kónsóljógin) 
because the nation was still technically at war with North Korea. In such an 
environment, explicit scenes of sex or nudity were seen as subversive acts 
undermining South Korea’s anticommunist spirit.” 

These repressive measures provoked protests among both intellectuals and 
the filmmaking community, although the contestations were stratified by class. 
Many so-called A-grade filmmakers and journalists were less focused on resist- 
ing government censorship than they were on demanding fair and transparent 
standards.°* They complained that B-grade movies enjoyed a “free pass" from 
government censors while A-grade films were mercilessly censored. For in- 
stance, Odae pokdókbang (Grandfather's Real Estate Agency [1968]) managed 
to pass government censors despite its lowbrow sexual content.? Newspapers 
such as Chosón Ilbo argued that this B movie, which "raised the eyebrows of 
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ordinary people, should be censored. Many filmmakers complained, "Isn't it 
ridiculous that B movies with vulgar titles such as Female Room (Yoja iii pang) 
or Male Kisaeng should not be censored while more ‘innocent’ films like Dark 
Clouds (Mókkuriim) and Wife's Sister (Ch'óje) are?”®° Public criticism of the 
Bureau of Public Information responsible for these censorship standards 
intensified with the increasing amount of non-normative sexual representa- 
tion in B movies. In a 1970 review of Korean films, cultural critic Yun Ik-sam 
criticized gender comedy films for displaying “a disproportionate number of 
female gangsters” and "female-masquerading men.” He complained, “These 
films poison the minds of good citizens and turn them into ‘drug addicts?" *! 
The metaphor of drugs highlighted the supposed unhealthy but seductive 
qualities of these illicit gender transgressions. 

The ultimate effect of such censorship was to draw a clear boundary be- 
tween high and low cultures. While intellectuals and A-grade filmmakers be- 
lieved that protecting freedom of expression was important even in a nominal 
democratic society such as Park Chung Hees military dictatorship, they were 
unwilling to support this freedom of expression for lowbrow culture, which 
they considered beyond the pale of proper civility. So strong was this moral 
boundary making between these two cultures that the actor Ku Pong-só, a 
fixture of the Male series of films, admitted to me that he did not want them 
included in his filmography. He regretted taking roles in B movies because the 
films were never positively received by the film critics, and he was accordingly 
never regarded as a good actor.” 

Despite these attitudes toward B movies, it is clear that their directors and 
producers also had to accommodate themselves to the government's surveil- 
lance system. For example, when the film Male Kisaeng was first submitted 
to the Department of Culture and Public Information, its officials asked for 
the insertion of “and” between the words, “male” and "kisaeng," because the 
title "Male Kisaeng" was unacceptable. To a censorship committee composed 
mostly of men, the idea ofa man going to a kisaeng house sounded acceptable, 
but not the idea ofa male kisaeng. As a result, Male Kisaeng was released under 
the original title Namja wa kisaeng (Man and Kisaeng) in 1969 (figure 5.2). 

Such acts of accommodation and compromise within B movies were also 
visible in the practices of taesak and hwasak—that is, the deletion of dialogue 
and the deletion of entire scenes. Together, they constituted the notorious 
"double" censorship of films at the levels of both the scenario and the fin- 
ished product. Given that films such as Male Kisaeng were heavily subjected to 
taesak and hwasak, it is difficult to conclude that B movies emerged entirely 
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Figures.2 Censored script for Male Kisaeng. Courtesy of the Korean Film Archive. 


unscathed from censorship, as many contemporary critics seemed to believe. 
Nevertheless, Sim U-sóp and Ku Pong-só both believe that the films in the 
Male series were rarely subjected to heavy censorship. The term "heavy" is key 
because the director used various tactics and strategies to avoid the most op- 
pressive acts of censorship, although he could not avoid them altogether. 


Incongruous Moments in B Movies 


The presumption that censorship was always and absolutely repressive is be- 
lied by the fact that filmmakers developed various techniques to avoid it.$^ As 
Thomas Doherty has argued for Hollywood, in its attempt to regulate, state 
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censorship can inadvertently help to create a new language for film.® Similar 
filmmaking practices were routinely performed by Korean film directors. For 
example, to suggest sexual intercourse, directors either used a close-up of a 
mans back or the sound of a moaning woman. To suggest fellatio, the direc- 
tor of Spring Dreams showed a woman in a dentist's chair with saliva dripping 
from her mouth. Despite the films mounting sexual tension, created through 
ever more frequent close-ups of the female body, its sexual content is ulti- 
mately disavowed when all is revealed in the end to be nothing but a dream 
in the film. Such film techniques managed to portray sex in ways hidden from 
the surface ofthe script. 

In addition to the use ofallegory to deal with sensitive sexual matters, more 
overt strategies to fool the censors were common. For instance, the prolific 
film director of the 1960s, Kim Su-yong, deliberately added sexually explicit 
scenes that he knew would be censored as a smokescreen for the ones he ac- 
tually wanted to keep. Yu Hyón-mok also took advantage of the controversy 
generated by government censorship to boost audience turnout for A Eunuch, 
which depicted homosexuality between court ladies in the Chosón Dynasty 
(1392-1910). As a result, the film managed to succeed at the box office despite 
the critics’ protestations against its lowbrow content. These tactics, although 
not always successful, illustrate the myriad ways in which film directors navi- 
gated the censorship system during this period.59 

Another way for directors of B movies to navigate the censorship system 
was by superficially meeting the government's quality standards. The govern- 
ment had combined its censorship policies in the 1960s with efforts to impose 
the concept of "good" cinema. Good films were defined as those supporting 
the national policies of anticommunism, for instance, and they were expected 
to include various public messages even though they were not propaganda per 
se. This necessity led directors to comment that if they wanted to avoid govern- 
ment censorship, they just needed to make "erotic films with anticommunist 
themes" Nonetheless, including direct anticommunist messages was difficult 
for directors who made films such as melodramas, historical dramas (often set 
in premodern Korea), and thrillers with a more structured causative narra- 
tive and with more suspense. In contrast, B-movie action films and comedies 
could incorporate such moments because their stories were less plausible. For 
instance, one of the popular themes of action films was catching North Ko- 
rean spies and becoming a millionaire overnight. These films often included 
an incongruous moment when a character disrupted the "fourth wall" of the 
filmic diegesis to preach the glories of the nation. These transformations of 
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the medium of film into a didactic national epic earned these films the repu- 
tation of being lowbrow quality films by the film critics, although they were 
precisely the same features that made the government assess the film as “good.” 

An example of these dynamics of incongruity appear in Male Kisaeng. 
When a male customer asks Ku to sing and dance, he mounts the stage and 
breaks into a song with the following message: "How foolish you husbands 
are! Do you really have that much money? If not, drink a glass of ice water and 
cleanse your stomachs. Then go home and take care of your families while you 
think about what you can do for the nation!" Ku is addressing two different 
audiences: the bar regulars in the film's diegesis and the films audience in the 
theater. There are innumerable other examples of such forms of dual address. 
In Male Hairdresser, Ku again preaches to female customers about the value of 
national cosmetics products and thus explicitly promotes the government's 
"Movement to Support National Production. While treated as comic, such 
jarring moments of incongruence, which might have been motivated by the 
desire to avoid censorship, also ended up reinforcing the national develop- 
ment plan. 

Inserting such incongruous moments into a film text inevitably involved 
a gendered dimension. At the end of Male Kisaeng, Ku tells the wives of the 
husbands who frequented the kisaeng house how to perform their roles: “In 
order to serve your husband properly, the first thing to keep in mind is ‘service’ 
So is the second thing as well as the third.’ In this scene, Ku’s male-to-female 
persona becomes an opportunity for him to preach to the women about how 
to perform the femininity that he is only mimicking. The moral voice of Ku 
asking for both the fathers to return to their homes and the housewives to 
properly perform their motherly/wifely roles thus served to bolster the state's 
goal of national development. Although the narrative structure of the film 
centers on the breakdown of the family as well as gender norms and sexual- 
ity, the film ultimately concludes that it is still important to keep the family 
system intact and insists that only a healthy family can provide the basis for 
national development. Further compromising the subversive nature of Ku's 
male-to-female performance in Male Kisaeng is the fact that, once he reverts to 
his own male identity, he becomes extremely rational and self-controlled. In 
the final scene, for instance, Ku reflects on his experience in the kisaeng house 
and tells his girlfriend, “I realized that man should be faithful and sincere to his 
own family.” In response, she says, “Why don't we try to live clean and healthy 
lives even though it is just the two of us?" Through such scenes of ideological 
reassertion, the film reifies the normative images of proper citizen and family. 
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In a personal interview in 2004, I asked Sim U-sóp, the director of Male 
Kisaeng, to comment on the didactic moments in his films. Contradicting 
the assumptions of many scholars that these films were a simple reflection of 
the government's control over the filmmaking process, he replied that they 
reflected his own views of family.°* His answer can be read as support for the 
nations family-centered ideology, or it can be read as a reflection ofhis desire to 
elevate B movies to a higher status as social satire through a critique of the dark 
sexual underside of the Korean nation. But he could not provide an answer 
to why he put such excessive emphasis on the country's “dark side.” When I 
asked him about the kind of films he wanted to make in the future, he replied 
that he wanted to make a film about the secretive sex lives of high school girls. 
Whether he wants to make such films to support sexual freedom for South 
Korean schoolgirls or to criticize them remains uncertain. In the case of gen- 
der comedy films, it is also uncertain what lessons the audience of B movies 
drew from such didactic messages. The intentions of film directors such as Sim 
notwithstanding, one thing is clear: such moments of incongruity managed to 
describe the marginalized sexual cultures that otherwise would have remained 


invisible. 


Conclusion: Representations of the (In)visible 


This chapter has explored how normative sexuality was constructed under 
the regulatory regime of the early Park Chung Hee era and how such norma- 
tive images changed during the late 1960s in response to shifting audiences 
and economic circumstances. By analyzing the appearance of “queerness” 
in Male Kisaeng, this chapter has discussed the subversive nature of popular 
forms of entertainment as sites for the exploration of non-normative sexu- 
ality and gender variance. Although Park Chung Hee's authoritarian regime 
remains infamous for its oppressive control of gender and sexuality, the repre- 
sentations of queerness in gender comedies illustrate how the tastes of a new 
suburban audience were incorporated into the dominant national culture. To 
cater to these tastes while still staying ahead of the censors, the directors and 
producers of these films developed new filmic techniques of storytelling and 
representation. Gender comedy films often employed purposefully incongru- 
ous scenes, for instance, which paradoxically combined the narratives of na- 
tional propaganda with representations of non-normative sexuality and thus 
served the goals of both entertainment and didactic messaging. As we have 
seen, under Park Chung Hees rule, the convergence of emerging intellectual 
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discourses on sex and the direct intervention of the state through censorship 
laws contributed to the stratification of national culture into high/normal/ 
healthy and low/abnormal/depraved streams. Given these divisions, the use 
of incongruity in gender comedy films can also be viewed as a tactic of direc- 
tors and producers of B movies to navigate the repressive censorship policies 
of a highly authoritarian society. Survival strategies and tactics made it possi- 
ble for them to carve out a liminal space of non-normative sexual expression 
within the seemingly omnipotent heteronormative culture of South Korea's 
development regime. 

The stratification of national culture into such a high-low binary was en- 
tangled with the cultural politics of representing marginal elements of South 
Korea’s social life during this developmentalist period. In December 1969, for 
example, Chosón Ilbo published a documentary report about a transsexual 
man, Kim, who eerily mirrored the plot of the Male film series. According to 
this report, the man first discovered his sexuality while experimenting with 
other boys when he was twelve. After being kicked out of his family, Kim 
worked for several years as a male maid, male kisaeng, and male hairdresser.” 
The films in the Male series of the late 1960s thus were not only imaginative 
representations ofthe queer body; they also spoke directly to the lives of mar- 
ginalized sexual subjects such as Kim, who had to resort to such practices of 
gender-bending and labor within the shadowy realm of a subcultural sexual 
economy to survive. 

Even after the emergence ofthe gay and lesbian movement in South Korea 
in the 1990s, it is still difficult to find sexual minorities represented as anything 
but outsiders in mainstream culture. The B movie and its description in yellow 
journalism could thus be said to have provided a valuable window into the 
liminal space of queer sexuality, a space that conservative society continues 


to disavow. 


Notes 


This essay is a slightly revised version of an article originally published as Chung- 
kang Kim, "Nation, Subculture, and Queer Representation: The Film Male 
Kisaeng and the Politics of Gender and Sexuality in 1960s South Korea,” Journal 
of the History of Sexuality 24, no. 3 (September 2015): 455-77. Copyright © 2015 by 
the University of Texas Press. All rights reserved. 

1 Because South Korea operated under an indirect distribution system from 
the middle of the 1960s to the early 1990s, it is difficult to determine exact 
statistics on audience numbers. However, considering that the population of 
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Seoul was 2.5 million in the late 1960s, the film seems to have been a remarkable 
box office hit. It is often said that if the theatrical opening of a film (kaebonggwan) 
had an audience of 100,000, the production cost would be covered. For detailed 
studies of the old Korean film distribution system, see Kim Mi-hyón, ed., Han guk 
yónghwa paegiipsa yèn gu (Seoul: Korean Film Commission, 2003), 14-28. 

2 There were many comedy films with queer motifs. The following films and 
scenarios are contained in the Korean Film Archive: Chang Il-ho, dir., Ch'onggak 
kimch'i (Taehan Yónhap Yónghwa, 1964), script; Im Kwón-t'aek, dir., Namja nün 
anp allyé [Man Is Not for Sale] (Taewón Yénghwasa, 1963), script; Kim Ki-p'ung, 
dir., Yója ka tõ choa [I Prefer Being a Woman] (Yónbang Yónghwasa, 1965), script; 
Kim Hwa-rang, dir., Salsari mollatjji? [Salsari, You Didn't Know? ] (Asea Film, 
1966), Korean Film Archive, Do159, DVD; Kim Ki-p'ung, dir., Manjóman popsida 
[Let Me Just Touch] (Yónbang Yónghwasa, 1966), script; Sim U-sóp, dir., Namja 
singmo [Male Maid] (Shin Film, 1968), Korean Film Archive, Do317, DVD; Sim U- 
sop, dir., Namja miyongsa [Male Hairdresser] (Yónhap Yonghwasa, 1968), Korean 
Film Archive, Do183, DvD; Sim U-sóp, dir., Namja kisaeng [Male Kisaeng] (Shin 
Film, 1969), Korean Film Archive, DKD012965, VOD; Sim U-sóp, dir., Namja 
singmo II [Male Maid II] (Saehan Film, 1970), VHS. 

The diversity of subjects may have been related to a boom in movies with sex- 
ual themes at this time. See, e.g., Kim Su-yong, dir., Chuch'ajang [The Parking Lot] 
(Kükdong Film, 1969), scenario; Yi Hyóng-p yo, dir., Nó iii irtim tin yðja [Your 
Name Is Woman] (Asea Film, 1969), script; Kim Su-yong, dir., Sibaljóm [The 
Beginning Point] (Yónbang Yónghwasa, 1969), VHS; Chu Tong-jin, dir., Sarang 
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dir., Ae wa sa [Love and Death] (Anyang Yónghwa, 1970), script; Chu Tong-jin, 
dir, Manim [Madam] (Yónbang Yónghwasa, Sambu Production, 1970), VHS; Yi 
Hyóng-p'yo, dir., Pijón [Queen's Palace] (T'aech'ang Hüng'óp, 1970), script; Yi 
Hyóng-p'yo, dir., Pang ŭi puriil kkdjiio [Please Turn Off the Light] (T'aech'ang 
Hüng'óp, 1970), scenario; Sin Pong-süng, dir., Haebyón ŭi chóngsa [Sex at the 
Beach] (Tongyang Yónghwa Hüng óp, 1970), scenario; Hwang Hye-mi, dir., Ch6t 
kyonghom [The First Experience] (Pohan San'óp, 1970), script; Yi Hyóng-p' yo, 
Purün ch'imsil [Blue Bedroom] (Asea Film, 1970), scenario. 

3 “Queer film" usually refers to films that were produced from the early 1990s in 
Western nations and contain a clear intention to problematize the essentialist 
approach of gender and sexuality: see Alexander Doty, “Queer Theory,” in The Ox- 
ford Guide to Film Studies, ed. John Hill (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 
148-51. 

4 Criticizing the formulation of gender as a monolithic and singular construc- 
tion, Judith Butler emphasizes that non-normative sexual practices challenge the 
stability of gender: Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of 
Identity (New York: Routledge, 1999), 1-25. 

5 This type of scholarship often focuses on state-led economic plans and hegemonic 
sociopolitical structures as the driving forces of the nation-state: see, e.g., Acad- 
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On the role of film in conveying ideological messages, see Yi Yong-il, Han’guk 
yónghwa chónsa (Seoul: Sodo, 2004); Chu Yu-sin, ed., Han’guk yónghwa wa 
kiindaeséng (Seoul: Sodo, 2000); Chang Sók-yong, Han'guk nyuweibii ŭi chinghu 
ril ch'ajasó (Seoul: Hyóndae Mihaksa, 2002); Eung-jun Min, ed., Korean Film: 
History, Resistance, and Democratic Imagination (Santa Barbara, CA: Praeger, 
2003); Kim Si-mu, Yesul yónghwa ongho (Seoul: Hyóndae Mihaksa, 2001). Stuart 
Hall emphasizes the double movement of popular culture, which is both “contain- 
ment (of traditional conservative culture) and resistance": Stuart Hall, “Notes on 
Deconstructing ‘the Popular,” in People’s History and Socialist Theory, ed. Raphael 
Samuel (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981), 227-28. 

Munkyo wólbo, 32 (Seoul: Ministry of Culture and Education), April 1957. 
Regarding the gender inversion that occurred after the Korean War, see Yi Im-ha, 
Yósóng, chónjaeng iil nómó irósóda (Seoul: Sóhae Munjip, 2004). For a discussion 
of overt challenges to women’s sexuality in Korean popular culture in the mid- 
1950s and its transition in the late 1950s and early 1960s, see Kwón Podüre, ed., 
Apres-ggól sasanggye riil ikta (Seoul: Dongguk University Press, 2009). 

For a general discussion of the film industry's formative years, as exemplified by 
Shin Film, see Steven Chung, The Split Screen Korea: Shin Sang-ok and Post-war 
Cinema (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2014), 88-102. 

Film cultures under authoritarian regimes, such as Nazi Germany, fascist Italy, 
and the Japanese empire, have received increasing attention in recent years. See, 
e.g. Steve Ricci, Cinema and Fascism: Italian Film and Society, 1922-1943 (Oakland: 
University of California Press, 2008); Linda Schulte-Sasse, Entertaining the Third 
Reich: Illusions of Wholeness in Nazi Cinema (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 1996); Michael Baskett, The Attractive Empire: Transnational Film Culture in 
Imperial Japan (Honolulu: University of Hawaiʻi Press, 2008). 

Hae-joang Cho outlines the history of father-centered family ideology and its 
role in gendering the nation-state: see Hae-joang Cho, "You Are Trapped in an 
Imaginary Well: The Formation of Subjectivity in a Compressed Development," 
Inter-Asia Cultural Studies 1, no. 1 (2000): 62-64. 

Pyón Chae-ran, "Taehan nyusü, munhwa yónghwa, kündaejók kihoek ürosó üi 
‘kajok kyehoek,” Yónghwa Yon gu 52 (2012): 207-35. 

Sin Sang-ok, dir., Romaensii ppappa (Shin Film, 1960), Korean Film Archive 
3293, DVD; Yi Pong-nae, dir., Samdiing kwajang (Huban'gi Production, 1960), 
Korean Film Archive, 5582, DVD; Pak Sóng-bok, dir., Haebaragi kajok [Sun- 
flower Family] (Taesóng Yónghwasa, 1961), Korean Film Archive, Do286, DVD; 
Yi Pong-nae, dir., Maidongp'ung [ Talk to the Wind] (Huban'gi Production, 1961), 
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scenario; Pak Sóng-bok, dir., Insaeng kap'ülbyóng [Lives of A, B and C] (n.p., 1961), 
scenario; Yi Hyóng-p'yo, dir., Sóul ŭi chibung mit [Under the sky of Seoul] (Shin 
Film, 1961), Korean Film Archive, 7931, DVD; Sin Sang-ok, dir., Romansti kürei 
[Romance Grey] (Shin Film, 1963), Korean Film Archive, 8031, DvD; Kim 
Su-yong, dir., Wülgüp pongt'u [The Pay Envelope] (Han’guk Yesul Yónghwasa, 
1964), scenario. 

Hwang Chóng-mi, "Paljón kukka wa mosóng: 1960-1970 nyóndae 'punyó 
chóngch'aek ŭl chungsim Wiro, in Mosóng iti tamron kwa hyonsil, ed. Sim Yóng-hüi 
(P'aju, South Korea: Nanam, 1999), 103. 

Although not many films reflected the lower class' situation, there were a few 
attempts to do so. The Way of All Flesh (Yukch'e iti kil, Cho Küng-ha, 1959), House 
Maid (Hanyó, Kim Ki-yóng, 1960), and Coach Man (Mabu, Kang Tae-jin, 1960), 
for example, portrayed the themes of imperiled middle-class patriarchal masculin- 
ity, the collapse of middle-class families, and the struggle of lower-class men to 
adapt themselves to a rapidly urbanizing life. 

No Chi-süng, "Yónghwa, chóngch'i wa sidaesóng ŭi chinghu: Tosi chung’gan 
kyech' üng ŭi yongmang kwa kajok,” Yóksa Munje Yon’gu 25 (2011): 169-76. 

Iuse the term “B movie" to refer to the “lowbrow taste" (chósok ch'wihyang) film of 
the late 1960s. As in Hollywood, in contemporary Korea the term is used to refer to 
films with little artistic value and cheap production, such as those I discuss in this 
chapter. However, in the late 1960s there was no equivalent term that referred to 
these films. They were just called films of lowbrow taste (chósok ch'wihyang). 

Sim U-sóp, interview with the author, Seoul, September 4, 2004. 

Yu Hyón-mok, *Chójil yónghwa chóngbu ka ch'aegim chóya;" Chosón Ilbo, No- 
vember 29, 1970. 

The incomes of farmers, which were higher than those of urban workers in the 
early 1960s, were almost 40 percent lower by the end of the 1960s. In 1969, the 
family income of the countryside was 65.3 percent that of the urban laborer: Kim 
Su-haeng and Pak Süng-ho, Pak Chóng-hüi ch'eje ŭi sóngnip kwa chón'gae mit mollak 
(Seoul: Seoul National University Press, 2007), 62. 

Korean Statistical Information Service website, http:/ /kosis.kr. 

Kim and Pak, Pak Chóng-hii ch'eje ŭi sóngnip kwa chóngae mit mollak, 73. 

Seoul T'ükpyólsi, Sóul tosi kibon kyehweok chojóng surip (Seoul: Seoul-si, 1970), 
199—200. 

The number of film productions per year were 74 in 1958, 111 in 1959, 87 in 1960, 

79 in 1961, 112 in 1962, 148 in 1963, 137 in 1964, 161 in 1965, 172 in 1966, 185 in 1967, 
212 in 1968, 229 in 1969, and 231 in 1970. The number dropped sharply in the 1970s, 
to about 100: Korean Film Commission, Hanguk yónghwa charyo p'yóllam (Seoul: 
Korean Film Commission, 1978), 156. 

Korean Film Commission, Han guk yónghwa charyo p'yóllam, 52. There were almost 
one hundred theaters in South Korea in the late 1960s, with many ofthem located 
in these suburbs. Eight of these were "first runners" while the rest were so-called 
second, third, fourth, and fifth runners: see the testimony of Chin Hang-bóm in Yi 
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Kil-sóng, Yi Ho-gól, and Yi U-sók, 1970 nyóndae Sóul iii kükjang sanóp mit kükjang 
munhwa yèn' gu (Seoul: Korean Film Commission, 2004), 153. 

For example, in 1968 Yónhüng Theater (Yóngdüngp^ region), Tongil Theater 
(Ch'óngryangni region), Taehan Theater (Chongno region), Sóngnam Theater, 
and P'yónghwa Theater all bypassed the dominant distribution system to demand 
the screening of new releases from the Central Cinema Distributor, a joint 
venture of five suburban theaters: Yi et al., 1970 nyóndae Soul ŭi kükjang sanóp mit 
kükjang munhwa yon’gu, 141-53. 

Regarding the regional distribution of films, see Kim, Han guk yonghwa paegiipsa 
yóngu, 20-22. The growing popularity of second-run suburban theaters meant 
that more people had access to this cultural art form. While many media experts 
predicted the demise of cinema with the rapid increase of television sets in 
people’s homes, they also expected an increase in viewership for suburban 
second-run theaters that catered to lower class people who did not own their own 
television sets: "Kwan'gaek ŭi 20 p'ósent'ü sangsil, TV wihyóp soge hündüllinün 
panghwa,” Maeil Kyóngje, February 20, 1970. 

"Sirizüámuli chal pallyd,” Chosón Ilbo, April 26, 1970. 

On average, the regular theater entrance fee was 130 wón in 1968-69: Kim Tong- 
ho, “1960-70 nyóndae ti paegüp yut'ong kujo wa sangyónggwany, in Han’guk 
yonghwa sangyónggwan ŭi pyónch'ón kwa paljón panghyang, ed. Kim Tong-ho 
(Seoul: Munhwa Kwangwangbu, 2001), 24-42. 

For more on these publications, see Henry in this volume. 

The boom in urban lowbrow popular culture at this time needs further analysis. 
For one study, see Henry in this volume. 

In his analysis of early twentieth-century audiences, Stuart Hall describes a 
new "popular class" that did not directly coincide with working- or lower-class 
status but was the product of the identity-forming effects of the consumption 
of popular culture: Hall, “Notes on Deconstructing ‘the Popular,” 229. The 
number of this “popular class" audience expanded in the 1970-8o0s, rejuvenat- 
ing the declining South Korean film industry when the industry was often 
referred to as "having hit a low point." Molly Hyo Kim also discusses how such 
"realistic (or deviant)" descriptions of prohibited subjects, such as the stories of 
prostitutes, could play a great role in sustaining the South Korean film industry 
of the 1970s. She argues that, by producing "hostess films" that deal with the 
stories of people who migrated to the suburbs of Seoul, the South Korean 

film industry could sustain this long dark age in the 1970-80s. Although she 
mostly focused on textual analysis of these films, it is important to note the 
transformation of audiences in this time from middle class to this “popular 
class": see Molly Hyo Kim, “Genre Convention of South Korean Hostess Films 
(1974-1982): Prostitutes and the Discourse of Female Sacrificer, Acta Koreana 
17, no. 1 (2014): 1-21. 

In a similar context, Yu Són-yóng has examined 1970s Korean movies with sexual 
content and argues that this subculture created a certain cultural space for re- 
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sistance: Yu Són-yóng, "Tongwón ch'eje üi kwaminjokhwa pürojekt'ü wa seksü 
yónghwa," Ollon kwa Sahwoe 15, no. 2 (2007): 42-44. 

Many of these women found work as housemaids, kisaengs, hairdressers, and 
prostitutes. Licensed prostitution was officially outlawed in 1948, but these 
women continued to provide sexual services with the government's tacit approval. 
Although being a housemaid was more respectable, it also often left the woman 
vulnerable to sexual approaches by male employers. The barber shop also became 
an iconic site of female prostitution: see Pak Chong-sóng, Han guk iti maech'un 
(Seoul: In'gan Sarang, 1994). 

This depiction of lower-class female workers in film is an accurate portrayal of 
their place in society. Jeong-mi Park has analyzed the paradoxes of the state's sys- 
tem of controlling sex workers, describing it as a "toleration-regulation" system: 
see Jeong-mi Park, “Paradoxes of Gendering Strategy in Prostitution Policies: 
South Korea's “Toleration-Regulation’ Regime,” Womens Studies International 
Forum 37 (2013): 73-84. Prostitutes who worked near U.S. military bases suffered 
even harsher regulation: see Bruce Cumings, “Silent but Deadly: Sexual Subordi- 
nation in the U.S.-Korean Relationship,’ in Let the Good Times Roll: Prostitution 
and the U.S. Military in Asia, ed. Saundra P. Sturdevant and Brenda Stoltzfus (New 
York: New Press, 1993), 169-75. As I have argued elsewhere, these women were 
racialized and secluded from society: see Chung-kang Kim, “Skin-Deep? The 
Politics of Black Korean Identity in Post-1945 Korean Literature and Film,” Journal 
of Literature and Film 15, no. 1 (2014): 5-41. 

In the film, the last name of the actor is used for the character's name. For ex- 
ample, Ku is the last name of the actor Ku Pong-só and Hó is the last name of the 
actor Hó Chang-kang. Both actors were stars at the time, and the scenario was 
written after the male protagonists were cast. But the female character’s last name 
is not known either in the film or the scenario. Thus, in the plot summary, I use 
the last name for the male characters and the first name for the female character. 
"Tongsóng yónae'" is both a medicalized term and a popularly used word in every- 
day life in South Korean. 

Such negotiations of male-to-female masquerade could have been influenced by 
a director's own perception of gender normality. As the director Sim U-sóp put 

it to me in our conversation, “I did not really like the idea of making Ku a totally 
womanly man.” He therefore purposely created a masculine male-to-female mas- 
querade: Sim U-sóp, interview with the author, Seoul, December 10, 2013. 

Butler, Gender Trouble, 146—47. 

Marjorie Garber, Vested Interests: Cross-Dressing and Cultural Anxiety (New York: 
Routledge, 1992), 10-11. 

My argument for Korea draws on more general insights from Foucault, The His- 
tory of Sexuality, 23. 

Debates about “vulgar” culture were common at the time. See, e.g., "Ta hamkke 
saeng’gakhae popsida: Umnan ŭi han gyenün?" Kyónghyang Sinmun, July 17, 

1969; “Umnan sóhwa tansok munje,” Tonga Ilbo, July 17, 1969; “Chit’an pannün 
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ero chapchi ŭi kyuje wa chónghwa ŭi panghyang,” Tonga Ilbo, June 14, 1969; 

“T’ woep’ye pungjo tansok e sónheang hal kot,’ Tonga Ilbo, September 28, 1971. 
"Hwan'gakche ŭi ssak put'ó jjallara,” Kyónghyang Sinmun, February 25, 1971. 
"T'oep'ye panghwa chónghwa pangan maryón,' Maeil Kyóngje, October 2, 1971. 
Cho P'ung-yón, “Yonghwa wa sóng moral,” Korea Cinema, March 1971. 

Kim Su-yong, “‘Komy6l, igósi ópsümyón kükjang tin sahwoe ak ti sogul i toel 
kósin'ga?" Chugan Han guk, vol. 82, no. 17, April 27, 1966, 24-25. 

For the first time in the history of South Korea, Yu Hyón-mok, the director 

of the film Spring Dreams, was imprisoned for making a vulgar film (iimhwa) 

in 1969. See the detailed ruling summary in Kyónghyang Sinmun, July 17, 1969. 
Following this ruling, Sin Sang-ok, the director of A Eunuch, was investigated 
because his film described lesbianism. Yi Hyóng-pyo, who made Your Name 

Is Woman, was also investigated by the prosecutor because the film included 
overtly sexual expression. 

Thirty thousand won would today be equivalent to ten million won, or $10,000. 
See the consumer price index for Korea, accessed April 26, 2015, http://www 
.index.go.kr/potal/main/EachDtlPageDetail.do?idx_cd=1060. 

“Yonghwa ch'unmong yujoe,' Kyénghyang Sinmun, March 15, 1967. 

The comment was made in a seminar on censorship held at Christian Academy, 
a religiously based nongovernmental organization based in Seoul. The discus- 
sions of the seminar were summarized in "Yónghwa kómyól tin p'ilyohan'ga?" 
Kyónghyang Sinmun, May 25, 1968. 

For example, at the seminar described earlier, a constitutional scholar, Yi Hang- 
nyóng, was the only one who seriously criticized that the standard of censorship 
published by the Bureau of Public Information was unlawful. 

“Yonghwa kómyól ŭi munjejom,” Chosón Ilbo, February 22, 1968. 

"Kawijil inga nandojil inga? Yonghwa kómyól,' Chugan Han guk, vol. 193, June 2, 
1968, 20. 

Yun Ik-sam, “Han’guk yónghwa nin sayanggil e sótnün'ga?" Arirang, vol. 16, no. 9, 
September 1970, 194-97. 

Ku Pong-s6, interview with the author, Seoul, September 2, 2004. 

The word “and” between “male” and “kisaeng” is printed in a very small font, 
likely to hint at the original title (see figure 5.1). 

Só Kok-suk argues that many lowbrow comedy films came to internalize the rules 
and regulations ofthe film code, even though they were not seriously tampered 
with by the censors: Sò Kok-suk, “Han’guk yónghwa kómyól kwa komedi 
yonghwa,” Yonghwa Yón'gu 36 (2008): 345-70. 

Thomas Doherty argues that classical Hollywood films started to create “mental 
images" rather than direct descriptions of sex scenes after the Hays Code started 
to regulate “sex, immorality and insurrection” in early 1930s America: Thomas 
Doherty, Pre-code Hollywood: Sex, Immorality, and Insurrection in American Cin- 
ema, 1930-1934 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1999), 2-3. 

Kim, Chugan han’guk, 82. 
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68 Yu Chi-na, “1960 nyóndae hanguk k'omidi: Haeksim kodi wa sahoejók üimi 
chakyong,” Yónghwa Yèn gu 15 (2000): 283-306. 

69 ^"Yójang 26 nyón ŭi chungnyón,' Chosén Ilbo, December 7, 1969. 
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Chapter Six 


QUEER LIVES AS 
CAUTIONARY TALES 


FEMALE HOMOEROTICISM AND 
THE HETEROPATRIARCHAL IMAGINATION 
OF AUTHORITARIAN SOUTH KOREA 


Todd A. Henry 


Only history, material conditions, and con- 
text can account for the specific content of 
gay kinship ideologies, their emergence at 
a particular point in time, and the variety of 
ways people have implemented those ide- 
ologies in their daily lives. 

—Kath Weston, Families We Choose 


ince the turn of the century, South Korean filmmakers, visual artists, 

and other creators of alternative culture have worked to overturn de- 

rogatory and exploitative representations of sexual minorities, whose 
lives remain largely missing from historical accounts of their country’s mo- 
dernity.' Aligned to varying degrees with LGBTI activism, these intrepid 
self-expressions followed in the wake of more than four decades of military 
dictatorships and drew on the fruits of labor and antigovernment protests 
that ebbed and flowed across this tempestuous period.” Like many authoritar- 
ian regimes during the Cold War, South Korean leaders prioritized national 
defense and capital accumulation while subordinating the working classes, 


young women, and other vulnerable subpopulations to the officially sanc- 
tioned goals of their anticommunist nation. Despite such oppressive condi- 
tions, marginalized subjects, including those engaging in same-sex love and 
non-normative gender practices, managed to carve out laboring and living 
spaces through various forms of everyday resistance, cultural accommoda- 
tion, and community building. 

Pak Chae-ho’s Broken Branches (1995), one of South Korea' first queer 
films, mirrors this tamultuous history of institutional violence and negotiated 
struggle? This pathbreaking film traces the valiant story of Chóng-min—a 
thirty-something man who falls in love with an older married man, Süng-gól. 
Although beholden to a wife and children, Süng-gól is won over by Chóng- 
min, and the two men enter a romantic relationship. With Süng-gól by his 
side, Chóng-min finally emancipates himself from the shackles of the Park 
Chung Hee regime (1961—79) and the equally oppressive dictates of his own 
patriarchal father. In the final scene, the couple visits Chóng-mins mother to 
celebrate her seventieth birthday, an indication of her son's filial piety. But, 
in a dramatic departure from Confucian conventions which typically include 
a deep bow of respect, they serenade her with an amorous pop song, after 
which the two men boldly announce to the extended family that they are also 
married. Although the director portrays this secret as a campy joke that might 
soften their disclosure, Chóng-min's mother proceeds to faint in response to 
their homosexual secret. 

Broken Branches was one of the first gay films to suggest that same-sex in- 
timacy could challenge the heteropatriarchal order of South Korea." Subse- 
quent works have also addressed the disruptive power of queer kinship ide- 
ologies, including those that existed in the past. These LGBTI artists/activists 
have thus positioned themselves as important historians of non-normative 
relations, which have not yet found their way into academic narratives of the 
contemporary period. For example, So Chun-muns short film Auld Lang Syne 
(2007) tells the poignant tale of an unexpected reunion between two elderly 
men who dated during the late 1960s and early 1970s but were forced to 
separate under pressure to marry and reproduce? For his part, Yi [Song] 
Hüi-il—another well-known director and the creative genius behind No Re- 
gret (2006), White Nights (2012), and other popular films— conducted pio- 
neering interviews with elderly men in the late 1990s, generating novel insights 
on the relationship between public space and gay sociality after the Korean War 
(1950-53).° However, perhaps because these stories appeared in Buddy, one of 
the country's first LGBTI magazines, they remain relatively unknown, even 
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today. As a result, they have failed to reorient the assumptions and methods 
of most historical work on contemporary South Korea, which remains hetero- 
normative and empiricist in outlook.’ 

Meanwhile, several short films and documentaries on queer kinship practices 
have also revealed the silenced past of nonconforming women, foregrounding 
them as critical actors under authoritarian regimes of capital accumulation. In 
2000, Kwón Chong-gwan directed one such film, Uncle “Bar” at Barbershop. 
Set during the explosive decade of the 1980s, this pathbreaking short features a 
woman who seeks to pass as a working-class barber by binding her breasts and 
dodging the misogynistic banter of male customers. Although the protago- 
nist’s female partner is excluded from the hypermasculine and heterosexist 
space of the barbershop, their queer relationship, evidenced by a heated argu- 
ment about the difficulties of raising an adopted child, highlights the hetero- 
patriarchal pressures of South Korean development. More recently, Yi Yong’s 
Troublers (2015), which has circulated in independent theaters, presents the 
unknown story of Yi Muk, a biological woman who, in large part, lived as a 
South Korean man during and after the Park Chung Hee period. Although 
none of Yi’s romances with women lead to a long-lasting partnership, this in- 
dividual’s compelling story encourages moviegoers and progressive scholars 
to recognize the critical value of recounting such suppressed pasts. Pairing Yi's 
nonconforming life with rowdy scenes of fundamentalist Christian activism, 
Troublers, as the title suggests, forces us to think about the historical meaning of 
queer subjects amid increasingly vocal movements aimed at excluding sexual 
(and social other) minorities in South Korea today. 

Given the ongoing marginalization of LGBTI subjects, queer kinship rela- 
tions captured by filmmakers since the mid-1990s are remarkable manifesta- 
tions of authoritarian subcultures that, as this chapter reveals, also regularly 
appeared in the print media and visual culture of the day? Although exploited 
by newspapers and magazines for profit, non-normative forms of familial and 
communal intimacies, especially among women, can serve as critical lenses on 
the androcentric mechanisms that supported industrial capitalism under Cold 
War dictatorships. In what follows, I return to an archival form that, along- 
side film and radio, saturated the consumer market during the authoritarian 
era but remains relatively underused in historical accounts of contemporary 
South Korea. Launched by most newspaper companies during the mid- to late 
1960s, weeklies (chuganji), which took their inspiration from similar Japanese 
publications and closely interacted with their Western counterparts, gained 


a popular following among men, boasting a combined annual circulation of 
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more than one million copies by 1970. A far greater number of readers likely 
perused these commercial publications without cost at barbershops, coffee 
shops, train stations, military barracks, and other public places. Drawing on 
Christina Klein’s study of Cold War Orientalism, I consider weeklies an in- 
herently middlebrow genre, a plastic form perfectly situated to balance the 
serious facts of investigative journalism and the playful invention of fictional 
storytelling? Although ignored by most scholars of Korea because of its ru- 
morous content and salacious tone, a close reading of this popular source will 
show how male-dominated, heterosexist narratives about female homoeroti- 
cism served as cautionary tales in the production and maintenance of a capi- 
talist patriarchy. By focusing on the political-economic underside of same-sex 
sexuality and gender variance in a Cold War setting, my analysis of the mass 
media and its national readership also aims to reorient a Western-centered 
queer studies that has tended to highlight atomized questions of subjectiv- 
ity and consumption under (neo- )liberal regimes, especially in large cities. By 
contrast, I interrogate the lived realities of kinship strictures and economic in- 
equalities under an illiberal regime of capital accumulation. Although filtered 
through the print media, I focus on the everyday struggles of queer women 
across the country who, by rejecting normative conventions of heteropatriar- 
chy, sought to survive on the fringes of a mass culture intent on taming their 
life choices.” 

Not unlike other "eccentric" topics addressed by weeklies, reports about 
female-female relationships contained a calculated balance of scandalous en- 
tertainment and sober moralizing. Together, they played an integral role in 
facilitating what Jie-Hyun Lim has innovatively called *mass dictatorship." 
According to this theory, the Park Chung Hee regime (and its successors) 
did not simply impose a set of draconian rules while citizens passively suc- 
cumbed to these top-down edicts. Alongside various forms of coercion, the 
regime and its proxies also developed a system of persuasive power that relied 
on a nominally liberal politics but were instituted for, rather than controlled 
by, the citizenry. Under this Cold War system of “administrative democracy,” 
Park also encouraged various forms of mass entertainment aimed at promot- 
ing what Lim calls the “disciplined uniformity” of anticommunism. Building 
on feminist critiques of this theory as overwhelmingly male-dominated and 
adding an avowedly queer analytic, I reorient mass dictatorship to examine 
how textual and visual representations of female homoeroticism facilitated 
popular participation in the creation and maintenance of a cultural common 


sense necessary to guide authoritarian development." This common sense 
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was, I insist, inherently androcentric and heteropatriarchal in both its expres- 
sion and goals, an important point not fully recognized in most accounts of 
(South) Korean modernity. 

Also an exploitative system, mass dictatorship demanded various corpo- 
real sacrifices, particularly on the part of the proletarian and female masses.” 
Persistently hounded by resistance, authoritarian regimes could not operate 
effectively without providing at least some of its worker-citizens with psychic 
releases and compensatory pleasures. Consumed regularly by a wide range of 
male (and some female) readers, weeklies served these diversionary functions 
while also helping to produce a collective imaginary rooted in heteropatriar- 
chal “traditions.” Repeatedly normalized practices of kinship thus functioned 
as a default model of cultural purity against which sexual, gender, and racial 
deviations from “proper” life courses could be understood and, when possi- 
ble, accommodated to its homogenizing logic. Weeklies thus expressed near 
constant concern that some citizens, including women who married women, 
were indeed “veering offtrack” (talsén), an ideological catchword of the au- 
thoritarian period. Ironically, however, morbid fascination with their social 
deviancy may have encouraged other “shadow-reading” women to pursue 
such stigmatized pleasures, especially given a relative lack of information 
available to queer subjects during this era.” 

Whatever the case, newspaper weeklies, a new industry in need of constant 
profits, used a considerable amount of their media space to engage in what I 
call “capitalistic voyeurism.’ This entrepreneurial practice of mass entertain- 
ment encouraged fellow citizens, especially adult men, to privately—and, 
when read together, collectively—decry life practices that veered off track 
from national goals of economic production and biological reproduction. To 
this end, recurrent stories of weddings between women induced androcen- 
tric and homophobic laughter as gestures that, like B-grade films from the 
period, helped reassert readers’ conformity to heteropatriarchal conventions. 
Even as they amused audiences, sensational accounts of female homoeroti- 
cism also expressed serious concern about “deviant” women who failed to 
perform expected duties as “wise mothers and good wives" (hyénmo yangch'à) 
under Cold War capitalism. In contrast to the ethnographic richness of non- 
normative subjectivities depicted in queer films since the 1990s, weeklies from 
the authoritarian period thus highlighted the alleged monstrosity of women 
partnering with one another and refusing to produce or raise children. 

Although likely exaggerated for shock value, alarming accounts of gy- 
nocentric practices played an important role in controlling queer forms of 
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kinship through various "epistemological interventions? These biopolitical 
strategies of knowledge production included superficially heteronormalizing 
the roles of partnered women as gender-normative “husbands” and “wives” 
rather than recognizing the subcultural terms paji-ssi (Ms. Pants) and ch'ima- 
ssi (Ms. Skirt). Aimed primarily at male audiences, the specter of such lesbian 
fantasies was, however, rhetorically curtailed by desexualizing same-sex rela- 
tionships and framing them as platonic arrangements. Whatever the formula, 
weeklies actively disavowed female homoeroticism as personally deleterious 
and socially unsustainable. Through these cautionary tales, the mass media 
rewarded readers who, as normative citizens, already contributed to the (re) 
productive goals of their anticommunist nation. A multivalent instrument of 
social control, its “queersploitative” reporters, as I analyze them, also exhorted 
potentially nonconforming women to engage in heteropatriarchal practices 
needed to maintain social cohesion under a mass dictatorship of capitalist 


accumulation. 


Social Criminality and Sexual Deviance 
in Early Post-Korean War Accounts 


As research on gender history has revealed, media and literary representations 
of female same-sex relations, which tended to focus on schoolgirl romances 
and other adolescent experiences of homoeroticism, including double sui- 
cides (chóngsa), trace their modern origins to the colonial period (1910-45). 
By contrast, popular discussions of same-sex cohabitation and marriage be- 
tween adult women began in earnest in the wake of the Korean War. This 
cataclysmic event caused the death of millions, many of them male soldiers, 
and left numerous widowed women, to say nothing of orphaned children." 
Given that many of their male husbands perished in battle, some women 
abandoned the perils (and comforts) of heterosexual marriage, also escaping 
the surveillance and control of their in-laws.” Oral histories of war widows 
suggest that some did so by becoming breadwinning household heads (ka- 
jang). Less well known but equally important is that others sought to estab- 
lish independent lives by presenting themselves in masculine ways, if not as 
men. For these women, their official sex protected them from the possibility 
of injury or death due to military service, although gender nonconformity did 
occasionally lead to accusations of posing as North Korean spies. Of these 
masculine-presenting women, some decided to cohabit with other female 
partners, usually feminine in demeanor, and unofficially marry them. Beset 
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by internal struggles anda pugnacious enemy across the 38th Parallel, the new 
South Korean state did not extend legal sanction to these queer couples, nor 
has its democratic successor done so since the early 1990s. However, even such 
informal arrangements may, ironically, have given these queer women more 
financial security and emotional sustenance than their heterosexual counter- 
parts. As discussed later, that such women sought symbolically to express their 
love for one another in wedding rites indicates a remarkable urge to stabilize 
and dignify their relationships through hetero-marital customs. Although 
homosexual and unconventional, their ceremonial appearance in sartorial and 
tonsorial forms that gestured at gender-normative "husbands" and “wives” 
likely lent an air of respectability to their families and local communities, at 
least some of whom reportedly attended their wedding and banquet ceremo- 
nies in joyful celebration.” 

At first glance, such dyadic couples appear to succumb passively to heter- 
opatriarchal expectations and were occasionally presented that way in media 
accounts concerned with the socially and culturally disruptive effects of re- 
cent military battles.?? For example, in one of the first extended reports of 
postwar gynocentric subcultures, the author simplistically referred to female 
“husbands” as inferior replacements for their biological male counterparts, 
graphically describing the use of artificial penises (e.g., dildos) to pleasure their 
“wives” in what problematically reads as a Freudian expression of penis envy.” 
Despite such claims of cultural conformity and pornographic descriptions of 
heterosexual mimicry, popular representations of “husbands” and “wives” in 
same-sex relationships are more fruitfully understood within the lesbian and 
queer subcultures of working-class women during the mid- to late twentieth 
century. As Elizabeth Kennedy and Madeline’s Davis's detailed ethnography 
of interwar Buffalo shows, similar pairs of “butches” and “femmes” creatively 
manipulated the basic ingredients of the dominant gender system in the U.S. 
They also convincingly argue that such dichotomous gender pairings were not 
tantamount to heteronormative mimicry. Instead, they allowed female sub- 
jects to express their sense of autonomy in public space while simultaneously 
demonstrating romantic interest in one another.” Understood from this auto- 
ethnographic perspective, South Korean women who coupled as Ms. Pants 
and Ms. Skirt also came to subtly critique their country’s dominant gender 
system rather than simply imitating mainstream models of heteropatriarchy. 
They did so by creating an intimate subculture in which proletarian women 
could escape the potentially unstable, unfulfilling, and dangerous conditions 


of male subordination and heterosexism.?? 
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Public knowledge about gynocentric practices remained relatively limited 
until the mid-1950s, when the mass media began to introduce their non- 
normative stories to the national community as part of state-led efforts to re- 
build family life after the Korean War.?* Published primarily in newspapers 
and monthlies before the rise of weeklies during the mid- to late 1960s, these 
accounts sought to demarcate cultural boundaries between acceptable, het- 
eropatriarchal practices and their dangerous, nonconforming counterparts. 
Such epistemological interventions into the everyday lives of South Koreans 
aimed to restore the stabilizing function of prewar kinship structures. They 
also formed the social basis on which postwar leaders hoped to resuscitate a 
devastated economy, albeit with only limited success. To these ends, journalists 
took great pains to heteronormalize queer relationships by designating one 
female partner as the male-dressed “husband” and the other as the female- 
dressed “wife.” Having reduced their unruly subjectivities into recognizable 
pairs, media reports sought to integrate them as nonthreatening members of a 
nation still at war with North Korea. However, their unassimilable practices— 
for example, that Ms. Pants presented herself as masculine but typically not 
as a transgender man, and that Ms. Skirt tended to desire masculine women 
but not biological men—also enabled heterosexual readers to consider queer 
women as deviating from social norms. Through these accounts, readers, even 
poorly educated members of the male proletariat, could imagine themselves 
as more thoroughly embodying idealized notions of (re)productivity and pa- 
triotism, thus allowing them to assume a position of domination in relation to 
their “deviant” female compatriots. 

A good example of these heteronormalizing efforts appears in an account 
published in the Tonga Ilbo in 1958, exactly five years after the conclusion 
of an armistice that suspended but did not end military hostilities between 
North Korea and South Korea.” This salacious report chronicled the court 
proceedings of a homicide committed by a thirty-year-old woman, Yim Hüi- 
suk (b. 1928), against her female “husband,” the thirty-four-year-old Ch'oe 
Myóng-im (b. 1924). According to Yim's testimony, the two women had first 
meet in Taejón (a city located ninety miles south of Seoul) just before the 
official outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. Early accounts of their relation- 
ship suggested that they had both served as sex-working "comfort women" 
(wianbu) for American soldiers around the U.S. military base in P'aju, which 
sat just south of the 38th Parallel.” While continuing to reside in this camp 
town, Yim and Ch'oe were reported as having lived harmoniously as a “mar- 


ried couple" and did not experience spousal discord (namnyó ga kyólhap 
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hadiit tallan han [?] “pubu saenghwal" iil yóngwi haewattaniin kót). Although 
rhetorically circumscribed by the insertion of a question mark (more on this 
later), this expression of amity likened their non-normative relationship to 
the idealized marriages of heterosexual couples. However, their long-lasting 
partnership ended abruptly in early 1958, when Yim murdered her “husband” 
at their home. What sparked the homicide was a drunken conversation in 
which Ch'oe professed her deep affection for a female concubine (Kim Hüi-ji, 
b. 1928), a historical practice of male privilege that was still common among 
married Korean men. Her expression of love ultimately led a jealous Yim to 
vindictively kill her adulterous “husband,” stabbing her heart with a knife left 
by an American GI who had been stationed at P'aju, a clear indication of the 
hot war still enveloping the Korean Peninsula." 

Although reportedly unaware of homosexuality hitherto, Yu Süng-jin, the 
male judge, perceived the intense affection between the female couple as ex- 
ceeding that of their heterosexual counterparts, a view frequently voiced by 
social critics in the mass media. Indeed, one account launched its discussion 
of this homicide by quoting a neighbor who conveyed his/her intense fear of 
lesbian couples, toward whom the alarmist report encouraged readers to exert 
greater vigilance.?? Also partial in his opinion of queer women as impassioned, 
the presiding judge explicitly cited a purported difference between homosex- 
uals and heterosexuals, even when considering the "straight-acting" members 
of this love triangle. However, much as the Tonga Ilbo reporter described this 
sensational story as a typical case of male adultery, the judge could not but 
explain this difference as a matter of degree rather than as one of kind. Down- 
playing the singular dimensions of their relationship, he repositioned the case 
within the heterosexist and androcentric parameters of jurisprudential prac- 
tice. Thus, when adjudicating this crime of passion, the judge reduced Yim's 
penal servitude to five years, a ruling that displayed remarkable sympathy for 
her jealousy toward Kim and love for Ch'oe.?? 

Even after the threat of a major invasion by North Korea subsided in the 
early 1960s, newspaper and magazine accounts of female same-sex relation- 
ships continued to highlight their lurid qualities rather than consider the sub- 
cultural dynamics of such gynocentric practices. Publicizing crime, death, and 
other "perverse" details of their everyday lives, these scandalous stories re- 
minded readers of non-(re)productive and potentially disruptive forces then 
under the anticommunist and developmentalist command of Park Chung 
Hee. To promote heteropatriarchy and ethnonationalism (often articulated 
as racial purity) under a new program of mass dictatorship, reporters framed 
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female partnerships as a danger to the health and wealth of South Korean so- 
ciety. Even as they signaled a collective threat to the social order, instrumental 
representations of queer lives also aimed to contain the life paths of noncon- 
forming subjects who, ironically, could read about one another with increas- 
ingly frequency in newspapers, magazines, and, soon, weeklies as well. To this 
end, popular accounts of coupled women highlighted individual sentiments 
of misery and regret that they allegedly experienced from same-sex intimacies. 
In the epistemological purview of the mass media, a long-lasting relationship 
between two women did not exist, especially after marrying one another. Nor 
could it produce happiness despite the reality that some female-female rela- 
tionships undoubtedly flourished and survived the test of time.?? 

In one such account published in 1963, the Tonga Ilbo reported that Yi Kang- 
suk (b. 1929), the thirty-four-year-old, male-dressed “husband,” was missing 
after she failed to follow the fate of her thirty-five-year-old “wife,” Pak Min-ja 
(b. 1928), who had both agreed to commit suicide by overdosing on pills.*! The 
morbid details of their married life underscored the purportedly unstable na- 
ture of same-sex relationships more generally, exacerbated in this case by their 
social standing as ex-convicts. The couple met in May of 1962 while serving 
sentences for larceny and narcotics, respectively, and, after bonding in prison, 
decided to live together shortly after their release. Having recently divorced 
her third male husband, Pak even brought her two daughters (ages three and 
twelve) from one former marriage into their new, queer household. However, 
within less than a year, Yi had lost her “wife” amid an ongoing investigation 
into what the police suspected was a deceptive plan of murder, an accusation 
implicating Yi in an even more heinous crime. Another account, however, sug- 
gests that the two women struggled to earn enough money to raise Pak's two 
daughters and, like Yim mentioned above, Yi reportedly experienced a severe 
case of Othello syndrome (iiich'6jiing), driving them to engage in a double sui- 
cide that, in the end, only managed to take the life of Pak.? Whatever the 
case, female same-sex relations served as the dramatic backdrop for injurious 
behavior inflicted on one another and, in the angst-ridden context of the Cold 
War, perpetuated by those who allegedly threatened South Korean society at 
large. 

Other reports similarly spotlighted the illicit activities of dangerous fe- 
male couples rather than acknowledge the precarious conditions they faced 
in refusing to depend on men for their material and emotional well-being. 
In the sanctimonious eyes of the newspaper and magazine journalists, such 
refusals, almost by implication, turned them into petty criminals. Although 
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comparatively free from filial responsibilities, nonconforming women were 
thus regularly accused of posing a security threat to local communities and, 
by extension, to the heteropatriarchal order of the nation. As an example of 
these epistemological interventions, take Han Su-mi (b. 1944), a twenty-one- 
year-old woman from Pusan who was arrested in 1965 for leading a larcenous 
gang that included her same-age "wife," Pak Min-ok (b. 1944). In one crime 
covered by the Kyónghyang Sinmun, this queer gang even broke into a hetero- 
sexual neighbor's home while the bourgeois couple attended a theatrical per- 
formance, stealing possessions valued at 12,000 wón.?? Through police arrest 
and media scrutiny, readers thus became acquainted with the purported dan- 
ger of non-normative subjects who, like procommunist infiltrators, were said 
to lurk within South Korean society as political subversives.?* With newspaper 
and magazine accounts selectively framing female homoeroticism as an inter- 
nal threat, heterosexual readers could thereby reaffirm their own gender and 
sexual normativity while imagining and perhaps even responding to queer- 
ness as an immoral disruption and assailable impediment to their nation's path 
of capitalist development. 

Although they took pains to depict queer women as abnormal and crimi- 
nal, most reporters refused to consider the inner workings of their relation- 
ships and the complex subjectivities of individuals who invariably constituted 
them. Such was the case even when a female "husband" engaged in gendered 
practices that approximated those of men but who, because of her biological 
sex, failed to access male privilege in the public sphere. The popular denuncia- 
tion offemale masculinity and the subcultural power of Ms. Pants can perhaps 
be bestseen in the nuanced punctuation ofthe mass media, especially in terms 
of its interrogative voice. Through frequent use of question marks, journalists 
regularly cast doubt on otherwise heteronormalized terms separating married 
men (husbands) from women (wives) and their rigidly determined associa- 
tions with patriarchal masculinity and submissive femininity, respectively. To 
return to the report on Han Su-mi and Pak Min-ok mentioned earlier, even the 
headline, “Same-Sex Married Couple (?) Commits Thievery Together,” re- 
fused to admit that two women could constitute a legitimate partnership. Nor 
did the report acknowledge the role played by a gendered labor market that, 
under a male-dominated regime of capital accumulation, relegated lower-class 
women to poorly paid, dangerous, and sexualized work.” 

As before, the heteronormalizing gaze of this reporter led him to presup- 
pose that one woman—in this case, Su-mi—served as the “husband” in the 
couple. He based this assumption on the fact that, after arriving in Seoul, Su-mi 
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had cut her hair and masculinized her name to Sang-kyun, but she likely did 
this to acguire higher-paying jobs typically assumed by men. Adopting the 
protective role of a male patriarch, Sang-kyun (Su-mi) expressed concern for 
the miserable plight of her ^wife" upon their imprisonment for theft, pleading 
with police officials that she be released. However, in response to these en- 
treaties, the reporter once again cast doubt on the legitimacy of their partner- 
ship by referring to Sang-kyun (Su-mi)'s ersatz status as "husband" with yet 
another question mark. As this episode suggests, the erotic system enacted by 
Sang-kyun (Su-mi) and Min-ok likely functioned as "a powerful personal code 
of behavior and an organizing principle for community life" among Korean 
women who chose to partner with one another.“ But police officials, already 
suspicious of the couple based on their criminal behavior, rejected Sang-kyun 
(Su-mi)’s role as the patriarchal protector of her "wife?" Although desper- 
ately in search of wealth and security enjoyed by biological men to provide 
for their female partners, masculine women such as Sang-kyun (Su-mi) were 
thus disempowered in the public sphere. In this way, media reports facilitated 
a secondary form of queerspolitation insofar as they encouraged male readers 
to reassert their authority over ^wayward" women through heteropatriarchal 
and sexist forms of domination. 

In their efforts to heteronormalize queer kinship practices, the mass media 
even extended its epistemological reach to extremely male-presenting women, 
some of whom may have identified as men. In today's parlance, we might de- 
scribe these nonconforming individuals as transgender rather than simply 
as masculine women who, by contrast, struggled to pass as biological men.?? 
These individuals’ gendered sense of self notwithstanding, newspaper and 
magazine journalists often collaborated with local police officers and medical 
professionals to monitor and control transgender men. Through these efforts, 
the mass media exposed these queer subjects as social threats to a normative 
system of sex dimorphism and gendered labor on which authoritarian de- 
velopment depended for its (re)productive efficiency. Such was the case of 
Yu Sang-ch'un (b. 1937), a twenty-eight-year-old woman who, according to a 
report published in the Tonga Ilbo in 1965 as part of the entertaining series 
"Topics of the Day, had passed as a young man since her parents decided to 
raise and even register the birth as a boy, the sex preferred by most Korean 
families.? As in the case of Han Su-mi and Pak Min-ok, Yus story became a 
sensational source of public discussion in the context of police surveillance, 
including suspicions that this individual had entered a neighbor's home in the 
southern port city of Chinhae (South Kyóngsang Province) and engaged in 
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thievery. However, in this case, Yu's female sex was determined only during a 
medical examination conducted by a local doctor, who curiously noted that 
the persons low voice and flat chest resembled the physical appearance of 
most men. Supporting this pseudoscientific judgment of secondary sex char- 
acteristics, the newspaper reporter reiterated the social "fact" of Yu's female 
masculinity by similarly noting a discernibly male voice.*? Although willing to 
acknowledge this individual's masculine presentation, the account deployed 
such observations to confirm an even more disturbing subcultural reality— 
namely, that Yu was sexually attracted to women and had acted on these carnal 
desires in the recent past. This account then linked Yu's gendered and sexual 
"deviance" to a proletarian background. That Yu had masqueraded as a man 
and performed manual work at a coal briquette factory during the early 1960s 
also converted this person into a suspect of social disruption at a time when 
protests by male laborers were on the rise.*! To provide visual evidence of ag- 
gressive behavior as a cross-dressed homosexual agitator, the report also in- 
cluded a captivating photograph of Yu in a tough pose, wearing pants, a shirt, 
and boots and sporting a closely cropped haircut—in sum, the sartorial and 


Figure 61 Police, media, and medical discovery of Yu Sang-ch'un's female masculinity. 
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tonsorial practices that had come to define the queer subcultures of extreme 
female masculinity and transgender men in postwar South Korea (figure 6.1). 

Overlooking the physical, social, and cultural signs of Yu's masculinity, 
this spectacular "outing" by police, media, and medical professionals aimed 
to reposition this person as a heteronormative woman, whom they expected 
to engage in reproductive and filial practices befitting one’s biological sex. To 
return to the medias nuanced grammar, this report "re-genderized" Yu by 
negating its initial use of the distinctly male suffix kun (mister or unmarried 
man) and instead referred to Yu using the gender-specific female pronoun 
yang (miss or unmarried woman). Such forceful attempts to interpolate Yu as a 
“wise mother and good wife" ran in the face ofthis person's decision to refrain 
from wearing womens clothes and to continue enduring heavy labor in the 
style of working-class men. Even as the reporter quoted these nonconformist 
words, he ultimately limited Yu's ability to define a sexual and gendered sense 
of self by, yet again, placing two question marks around the articles conclud- 
ing sentences. 

One question mark was used to cast doubt on Yu's intention to eventually 
marry another woman, while the other ignored the female masculinity under- 
girding this desire—two queer practices that the mass media, in cooperation 
with police officials and medical doctors, had so painstakingly sought to tame. 
Newspaper and magazine accounts thus came to function as an entertaining 
apparatus of moral suasion, encouraging the reading public to look askance 
or laugh at womens partnerships and non-normative embodiments while si- 
multaneously consuming their sexual excesses. By the early 1960s, reporters 
had thus come to recognize the subcultural existence of alternative kinship 
arrangements, if only for sensationalistic purposes. Moreover, they repeatedly 
demeaned these "deviations" from heteropatriarchy as a social danger that, if 
not properly controlled by mainstream society, might undermine the nation's 
path toward economic recovery and global notoriety. 


Capitalistic Voyeurism and the Accommodation of 
Female Same-Sex Weddings in Newspaper Weeklies 


From the second half of the 1960s, newspaper companies began to expand 
their readership by experimenting with weeklies, published under the patron- 
age ofan authoritarian state and its censorship apparatus. That the regime sup- 
ported these publications (and vice versa) can be seen in the career of Chang 
Ki-yong (1916-77).” A high-ranking economic adviser to Park Chung Hee, 
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Chang became the founding president of Chugan Han guk, South Korea’s first 
commercial weekly; later, he served as an assemblyman in Parks Democratic 
Republican Party. In contrast to daily newspapers, this new media form con- 
tained much more content (approximately seventy-five pages in the late 1960s 
and three hundred pages by the 1980s) and far longer stories (ranging from 
an average of two to a maximum of about ten pages). And whereas dailies 
tended to focus on high politics and social concerns, weeklies took advantage 
of increasing the medias cultural content. In addition to publishing stories on 
(in)famous entertainers, they capitalized on their niche by including articles 
about abject figures, including sex workers, mixed-race children, and queer 
subjects. In every year of its existence from 1968 until 1991, Sóndei Sóul (Sun- 
day Seoul), the most popular weekly by the 1970s, published accounts on the 
perceived threat of female homoeroticism, including the oft-cited practice of 
same-sex weddings. Aimed at an expanding but still moderate-size middle 
class, such profitmaking reports first appeared in late 1964 with the inaugu- 
ration of Chugan Han'guk. This racy publication was quickly followed by its 
newspaper competitors, which between 1968 and 1969 released their own ver- 
sions of the weekly.? Market competition was so intense that the pioneering 
Chugan Han'guk even decided to release a sister publication that focused on 
womens issues in 1969. In the early 1980s, other newspaper companies fol- 
lowed suit, releasing their own women's weeklies to cater to this growing con- 
sumer market and, in the process, increase their own profit margins. 

To be sure, some journalists writing in these publications mentioned the 
personal difficulties faced by working-class queer women as they eked out a 
living outside officially sanctioned kinship structures. However, most weekly 
reporters, hired specifically for their ability to entertain readers with engross- 
ing topics, tended to exploit their life choices as a voyeuristic method of capital 
accumulation under mass dictatorship.** As commoditized products for routine 
consumption, non-normative bodies appealed to a national readership of 
more than one million by 1970, the slight majority of whom were working- 
class men and mostly of a heterosexual proclivity. Sold on the street and by 
subscription but also widely available at public places, weeklies offered com- 
pensatory pleasures to a range of consumers, more than half of whom were 
residents of Seoul. These psychic rewards allowed middle-class men (and 
some women) to reassert their bourgeois privilege over working-class persons 
represented in media exoposés. For their part, blue-collar workers could 
enhance their status as gender- and sexually normative citizens by consum- 
ing stories about queer subjects. A response to gynocentric subcultures 
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that furtively thrived despite heteropatriarchal dictates, coverage of women's 
same-sex weddings in particular came to function as misogynistic and trans- 
phobic entertainment aimed at softening the corrosive effects of deepening 
inequalities between the bourgeois and proletariat classes.*° 

In addition to a growing domestic market for middlebrow culture, the 
popularity of newspaper weeklies should also be considered in the context 
of "sexual revolutions" that spanned much of the capitalist world by the early 
1970s." Under the Park regime, political leaders modeled development plans 
after more advanced economies while adapting them to fit the military exi- 
gencies of confronting their northern rival. These transnational and Cold 
War contexts help explain why weeklies featured carefully crafted stories of 
non-normative practices, such as “free sex,” homosexuality, and sex change 
operations. However, scandalous accounts of queer lifestyles at home often 
appeared in strategic comparison with their overseas counterparts, particu- 
larly the liberal societies of the West. Japan, Korea’s former colonizer and the 
primary inspiration for the emergence of national weeklies during the mid- to 
late 1960s, also figured in the comparative imagination of sexual and gender 
emancipation under an illiberal regime of capital accumulation.? For exam- 
ple, the South Korean press closely followed the gay power movement in the 
United States and Western Europe, which, by the 1970s, began to advocate for 
the legal recognition of same-sex relationships. Although politicized in differ- 
ent ways in the southern half of the peninsula, domestic publications also cov- 
ered the purportedly novel phenomenon of nonconforming women, whom 
they accused of partnering with one another in defiance of heteropatriarchal 
(but not legal) conventions. Shortly after its creation in late 1968, Chugan 
Kyónghyang, for example, published its first report on female homoeroticism 
in which it conveyed to new readers that foreign magazines had taken the lead 
in introducing coverage of scandalous topics.?? These historical precedents 
paved the way for South Korea’s own weeklies to more fully exploit queer bod- 
ies as a form of capitalistic voyeurism. 

In addition to the latest gossip on performers working in the entertainment 
industry and graphic photographs of seminude women (aimed at heterosexual 
men but likely also consumed by female shadow readers attracted to other 
women),* sales of weeklies depended on invasive reporters obtaining scoops 
of such shocking stories as female same-sex weddings. To some degree, these 
profit-driven stories followed the investigative techniques of newspaper jour- 
nalists, with whom weekly reporters shared a constant flow of information and 
a common workspace." Indeed, their accounts contain a considerable level of 
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detail aimed at substantiating the facticity of eccentric topics, especially to de- 
scribe the bodies and practices of queer subjects. However, weekly reporters 
took a comparatively higher degree of authorial license than daily journalists. 
As a result, the content of investigative reports published in weeklies often dif- 
fered across newspaper companies, whereas dailies tended to resemble one an- 
other. As discussed later, even a weekly that released a story about one female 
same-sex wedding in the recent past could claim in a similar report published 
just a few years later that two women seeking symbolic recognition of their re- 
lationship was the first of its kind.“ To provide regular shock value to readers, 
newspaper weeklies recycled many narrative strategies, a profit-oriented tactic 
that aligned with popular efforts (e.g., in homes, schools, and workplaces) to 
contain the disruptive potential of gynocentric practices. To this end, they also 
reprinted intrusive photographs of South Korean women (or used unrelated 
foreign women) that had appeared in earlier accounts of same-sex weddings. 
Although it is unclear whether readers recalled these earlier cases, entrepre- 
neurial journalists acted as if stories and images of queer subjects had indeed 
receded from the memory of media consumers, just as media consumers 
tended to blithely dispose weekly publications as soon as a new issue appeared. 
Mirroring the disavowal of non-normative subjects, this repeated practice of 
disposal coincided with the numbing pace of South Korean capitalism itself. 
Such media strategies and consumption patterns can be seen in a pioneer- 
ing exposé published in Chugan Han'guk about two women who chose to tie 
the knot at a Seoul nunnery in late 1965.“ Intent on selling this story as the 
country's first same-sex wedding, the journalist began his report by intro- 
ducing the newlywed couple to enthusiastic readers: Pak Suk-hüi (b. 1932), 
the thirty-three-year-old “husband,” and her thirty-two-year-old “wife,” Yi 
Myong-ji (b. 1933). After conveying their legal names with aliases, he pro- 
ceeded to divulge the exact address of their home in Yóngdüngp'o—an area 
in western Seoul that was filled with industrial factories and home to many of 
the city's (lumpen) proletariat. At the time, newspaper companies regularly 
printed the addresses of criminals and other "deviants" as matters of public 
concern rather than respecting their right to privacy (for this reason, in the 
photos I have placed black bars over their eyes, an anonymizing practice not 
usually followed by the mass media during the authoritarian period).°° After 
Chugan Han guk made its debut in late 1964, journalists writing for other commer- 
cial weeklies built on such invasive techniques. In these queersploitative accounts 
of female homoeroticism, intrepid reporters shamelessly publicized lurid 
details about the lives of nonconforming women. In this way, they sought 
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to capitalize on their "exotic" relationships, expanding each company's read- 
ership, and, ultimately, increasing their own profits. To return to the above- 
mentioned exposé as an example, the account recalled the reporters intrusive 
style, likening his unsolicited visit to the home of Pak and Yi to a graphic scene 
from an erotic film, a topic about which weeklies frequently reported. As he 
wrote in the main body of the report, "I risked improprieties by attempting to 
visit the bridal chamber" (sillye rül murüp sstigo sinbang iil tambang hebonda). 
Although a stranger to the newlyweds, the invasive journalist exploited popu- 
lar postnuptial practices to position himself as a nosy family member intent 
on confirming that the couple had consummated the marriage. To further 
describe working-class couples such as Yi and Pak, he drew on historical tra- 
ditions of elite Koreans—using the term maetdol pubu, for example, to refer 
to their romantic lives. Literally translated as “millstone couples,” this expres- 
sion described the circular orifices that characterize these agricultural tools 
while simultaneously evoking the genitalia of Korean court ladies (kungnyó) 
who were known to have engaged in sexual relations with one another during 
the Chosón Dynasty (1392-1910). Through such lurid allusions, the reporter 
thus invited readers to participate vicariously in the ceremonial and everyday 
lives of queer women as voyeuristic spectators, even as he admitted that Pak 
and Yi's own neighbors remained indifferent (mugwansim) to the newlyweds. 

While first visiting their home in search of an interview, the reporter found 
the couples pet dog, Johnny, protecting their bedroom door, another detail 
evoking the erotic aftermath of solemn matrimonial rites. A creative media 
that combined textual and visual representations, newspaper weeklies sought 
to document investigative “facts” by providing pictorial evidence to intrigued 
consumers. Adopting this evidentiary technique, Chugan Han guk printed an 
image likely taken by the meddlesome reporter himself or by an accompany- 
ing cameraman. Although a curtain hung to conceal the bedding of the bridal 
chamber, as one scandalous subtitle read, the reporter eventually pried his 
way into this private site of queer intimacy, exposing it to the gaze of hetero- 
sexual men while perhaps also inadvertently stoking the homoerotic desires 
of “shadow-reading” women. Whatever the case, the intrusion allowed him to 
describe the contents of the couple’s bedroom, including new bedclothes and 
pillows they had received as wedding gifts. 

On a second visit to their home, the reporter entered the kitchen, where 
he finally met Pak’s “wife.” This “surprise attack” (siipgydk), as he unapologeti- 
cally called it, led a startled Yi to close the kitchen door in self-defense, as the 
reporter proceeded to make another raid on their sleeping quarters. Having 
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Figure 6.2 South Korean wedding between “millstone couple.’ Caption reads: 
Wedding ceremony conducted on November 20, 1965, at T’apgol Nunnery. Full-fledged 
bride and groom, but groom (left) is female. 


already published their address, the article also revealed that journalists from 
other weeklies continued to hound the couple to obtain further details about 
their unusual relationship.5? One zealous reporter even claimed to have been 
dispatched from a police station and proceeded to use this mantle of official 
sanction to indiscriminately take a picture of their faces, not unlike the photo- 
graph that appeared in the Chugan Han guk exposé (figure 6.2). 

It is worth noting the unknown origin of this image and others like it. Did 
the reporter convince Yi and Pak to shoot this wedding picture, or did they 
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provide it to him? Although unlikely, at least some same-sex couples may have 
agreed to publicize their relationships, perhaps as a way of dignifying them in 
the eyes of profit-driven weeklies and their voyeuristic readers. 

Whatever the case, reporters of same-sex relationships tended to frame the 
subcultural dynamics of queer kinship practices in normative terms compre- 
hensible to and enjoyed by heterosexual men, even as their accounts also tar- 
geted (potentially) “deviant” women. For example, the 1965 exposé sought to 
realign the gendered appearance and personality of Yi and Pak within a binary 
structure of man/husband and woman/wife. The bright and active character 
of Pak, the male-dressed partner, was thus described as exceeding that of bio- 
logical men, a comparative gesture that compensated for her presumed female 
anatomy. She reportedly possessed a high-pitched voice and lacked facial hair, 
secondary sex characteristics indicating femaleness, but her gaunt face resem- 
bled that of most laboring men. In mirrorlike fashion, this part of Pak's physi- 
cal appearance matched her lower-middle-class background as an agricultural 
hand in her hometown of Sosa (Kyónggi Province), where she managed a 
successful shop before it burned down in 1962. By contrast, Yi wore womanly 
attire consisting ofa pink skirt and chestnut brown sweater when the intrusive 
journalist found her washing dishes, housework expected of a ^wise mother 
and good wife.” The owner of a hair salon, she was also described as possessing 
a bashful and humble nature, characteristically feminine traits useful in cater- 
ing to female clients. Yi, a native of Yesan (South Ch'ungch'óng Province), first 
met Pak when Pak visited Blonde Hair Beauty Salon in the summer of 1965. 
Pak quickly become Yi's most admiring client. 

Coverage of their wedding, a public ceremony likely aimed at proving their 
love for one another in a society with a strong marriage imperative, formal- 
ized but did not ossify the binary opposition already captured by the depic- 
tion oftheir personalities and physical attributes. The clothing worn by female 
newlyweds dramatically underscored this dichotomy, especially in the hetero 
normalizing framework of weekly journalists. The “groom,” Pak, thus appeared 
in a Western-style suit, while Yi donned the Korean-style dress (hanbok) typi- 
cally worn by brides of her day. This sartorial dyad was likely the only way in 
which two women could present their relationship to family members and 
friends, more than one hundred of whom they reportedly convinced to at- 
tend their wedding. However, Pak and Yi did not simply wear masculine and 
feminine wedding attire as a form of heteronormative mimicry or even to pass 
as a straight couple, although some people may have mistaken them as such. 
Rather, they redeployed these aesthetic conventions to develop a unique style 
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of queer self-fashioning, one central to an erotic system premised on women 
publicly recognizing one another as women. Such sartorial complementarities 
occasionally came to light in weeklies’ photographs that sought to visualize 
the intimate lives ofthese women rather than focus on their matrimonial rites. 
A report published in 1970 (discussed later) reveals considerable differences 
between the dichotomous sartorial style of the couple's formal wedding por- 
trait (figure 6.3) and a far less binary image of the newlyweds, as they both 
relax at home in Western-style clothing (figure 6.4).5? 


Figure 6.3. Dyadic sartorial practices. Caption reads: Posing side by side in front of cam- 
era after (1970) wedding ceremony attended by approximately 400 guests (sightseers). 
Figure 6.4. Their nondichotomous counterparts. Caption reads: Same-sex couple 
seated at home after their (1970) wedding ceremony. Photograph taken by the re- 
porter, Ch'oe Kap-sik. 
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Although same-sex weddings were sensationalized as an entirely new phe- 
nomenon in 1965, this was not the first time that Korean women formalized 
their love for one another.Ü? Even as Chugan Han’guk touted its own account 
as historic, Pak managed to refute this disingenuous claim, reminding read- 
ers that similar ceremonies had recently taken place at various wedding halls 
across Seoul. In addition to explicitly downplaying their novel character, she 
offered a rare critique of weeklies' reporters for capitalizing on their efforts to 
dignify female same-sex love with and against Korean traditions of hetero- 
matrimony. Despite Pak's bold critique, newspaper weeklies continued to 
exploit these profitmaking stories, repeatedly dramatizing a seemingly new 
queer union as the country's first while ultimately rendering their protagonists 
as abnormal and thus in need of biopolitical management.” As one early ac- 
count of Seoul lesbian community admitted, “A woman marrying a man and 
living together cannot possibly become the subject of a news report, but if a 
woman weds another woman and enjoys a sexual life like a married [hetero- 
sexual] couple, that is a story. 2 

As if forgetting their earlier exposé and similar accounts that appeared dur- 
ing the late 1960s, Chugan Han'guk and its sister publication, Chugan Yosóng, 
ran two stories in 1970 with the catchy, if apocryphal, title “South Koreas First 
Same-Sex Wedding Ceremony.“ Even before these sensationalistic reports 
hit newsstands on September 27, the ceremony, held a week earlier at a wed- 
ding hall in rural Kangwón Province, reportedly attracted more than four 
hundred enthusiastic onlookers in addition to more than one hundred invited 
guests. According to one account, this record-breaking number exceeded that 
of any other marital service ever performed at the provincial wedding hall. 
This statistical claim, its accuracy notwithstanding, lent an air of popularity 
to wedding rites, much as previous descriptions of same-sex weddings had 
sought to induce the vicarious participation of voyeuristic readers. To a na- 
tionwide audience of media consumers, the rural location of the union also 
suggested that female homoeroticism extended well beyond the urban en- 
claves of South Korea, reaching its most remote villages. Capitalizing on the 
spurious logic of firsts, one particularly hyperbolic and nationalistic account 
indicated the historic meaning of same-sex weddings by claiming that the 
union in 1970 of Sò Chri-sóng (b. 1938), a thirty-two-year-old woman, and her 
thirty-one-year-old partner, Ch'oe Chól-hwa (b. 1939), was “the [most] shock- 
ing [news] since Tan’gun,” the mythical godfather of the Korean people. De- 
fining female weddings by their dangerous ubiquity, reporters undercut such 
gynocentric unions by questioning their social legitimacy under a Cold War 
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regime of capitalist accumulation. They did so by describing these noncon- 
forming practices as outlandish manifestations of venerated kinship practices 
and thus worthy of homophobic and misogynistic laughter by weekly readers. 
To return to the 1970 case, the journalist highlighted the unusual relationship 
of Só and Choe, recalling that the wedding officiant had beseeched the couple 
to produce many offspring, a heteropatriarchal expectation that they obvi- 
ously could not fulfill. It is unclear whether the reporter witnessed this joke 
firsthand, heard about it from someone else after the fact, or invented it for 
comic effect. Whatever the case, the officiant's congratulatory remark report- 
edly generated intense laughter among a crowd who already knew the couple's 
anatomical secret, notwithstanding their gender-normative appearance as 
"bride" and “groom?” 

Even as their relationship led to scandalous rumors that shadowed them 
at the wedding ceremony and beyond, this unusual love story was "straight- 
ened" out for popular consumption, crafted into an account about idealized 
practices of Korean kinship under authoritarian development. To this end, 
the reporter created collective feelings of sympathy for the lower-class stand- 
ing of Só and Ch'oe and their remarkable history of struggle. While references 
to their queerness likely appealed to the gender-normative and heterosexual 
status of working-class readers (mostly men, but some women, too), they 
also enhanced the class privilege of bourgeois consumers. Filtered through 
an unlikely tale of romance, their history of mutual poverty likely resonated 
with the reading public because the mass media presented it as a compelling 
account of postwar success. It thus offered hope to the material aspirations 
of the proletariat, even as the exploitation of its labor power only further en- 
riched the middle and upper classes under mass dictatorship. Although profit- 
driven weeklies often hypersexualized female unions, a focus on lower-class 
solidarities led to countervailing narratives that, by contrast, described non- 
conforming women in platonic terms of economic survival. The story about 
Só and Ch’oe exemplify these desexualizing interventions, which aimed to 
accommodate their queer kinship practices into the heteropatriarchal imagi- 
nation of the reading public. According to several reports, the couple met 
on April 8, 1970, the Buddhas birthday. On that auspicious day, Sð, a hair- 
dresser, journeyed to a neighboring town, where she met her future “wife,” 
Ch'oe, a shaman. Mesmerized by Ch’oe’s singing and dancing at an exorcism, 
Só decided to travel every week to visit Ch'oe before quickly moving in to- 
gether in May of the same year. Although perhaps sexually attracted to one 
another, what reportedly brought them together was the common experience 
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of penury, a theme mentioned in many accounts of female couples during 
the postwar period. Só, for example, was the youngest of seven children. 
When poverty hit, she decided to leave her hometown of P'ohang (North 
Kyóngsang Province) for Kangwón Province, where she styled hair at a local 
beauty salon, a reputable profession that gave many hardworking women the 
chance to earn a decent living wage. Unlike the tomboyish Só, who remained 
single and childless, Ch'oe married a man when she was twenty-five and even 
bore two children, according to one account. However, her stigmatized pro- 
fession as a shaman dissatisfied her husband, who insisted on a divorce, thus 
leaving her as a single mother. Even as her abandonment revealed the vaga- 
ries of heteropatriarchy and the suffering caused by irresponsible husbands/ 
fathers, such stories likely appealed to the material and emotional struggles 
of postwar South Koreans, especially working-class women. Even a mascu- 
line woman such as Só could, ironically, come to function as a model of com- 
passionate love for men to follow in conjugal relations with women. Extolling 
the virtues of mutual respect, the 1970 account foregrounded the desirability 
of a lifelong commitment to hetero-matrimony and patriarchal duties. How- 
ever, it also underscored the social abnormality of female homoeroticism 
insofar as kinship practices adopted by queer women prohibited them from 
“naturally” producing a male heir, even if they could raise adopted children. 
Although unable to access the material rewards of becoming a "good mother 
and wise wife,’ Ch'oe committed herself to supporting Só in an alternative, 
gynocentric arrangement. Using this decision to downplay the sexual nature 
of their relationship, the reporter quoted Só as saying, "I needed someone to 
support me, [someone] who gives me her heart while I lend mine to her. ... 
I believe that we can offer one another emotional comfort even if I cannot 
provide [her] physical pleasure.’** Their relationship was thus rhetorically 
accommodated within the country’s system of heteropatriarchy, but they 
occupied a precarious position on its economic and cultural margins. This 
predicament was perhaps best underscored by their efforts to obtain legal 
recognition of their matrimony, a highly uncommon practice among same- 
sex couples during the authoritarian period.® 

Equally remarkable was Só's own attempt to communicate with the read- 
ing public by writing her own account of their relationship, thus responding 
to media sensationalism that came to shadow their nonconforming relation- 
ship.56 Published in a woman's magazine in early 1971, this first-person account 
is extremely rare for the authoritarian period insofar as it gave voice to a queer 


subject to tell her own story in her own words. As the title (“Don’t Ask about 
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Our Erotic Life") suggests, Só strategically sought to de-sexualize and thus 
normalize her partnership with Ch’oe, dignifying herself as a masculinize 
woman and their same-sex relationship in ways that heterosexual and gender- 
normative readers might understand. To gain their sympathy and respect, 
she crafted an emotionally moving story of class struggle and family sacrifice, 
positioning herself as a filial daughter of an under-developed nation. Given 
Korea' rigid and dimorphic systems of gender and sex, Só initially defined 
herself as a man, likening her social position to her male counterparts who had 
also married women. The only difference between them, she insisted, was the 
obvious inability oftwo women to give birth to a male heir according to heter- 
opatriarchal dictates. Having defined her social maleness in terms of marrying 
another woman, Só was forced to explain the couple's reproductive challenges 
based on their female bodies, which she contrasted to those of intersex and 
transgender persons. Although Só did not explicitly mention infertile men 
or women, readers familiar with this common condition may have imagined 
their own social predicament in ways that connected to this same-sex couple's 
own childlessness. 

Having pragmatically used binary definitions of gender and sex to posi- 
tion herself in terms of normative boundaries, Só explained how she came 
to live as a social man in the body of a biological woman, itself a bold act that 
destabilized these very dichotomies. Her tearful account also forced readers 
to reconsider how mass-mediated representations exploited queer persons 
and subjected them to further pain. S6’s personal history focused on how 
class-based poverty and gendered duties led her to cross-dress and engage in 
male forms of labor for her family's survival. In defining her social maleness 
in terms of filial piety, she distanced herself from transgender identification 
or even one of gender nonconformity. Rather than focusing on an atomized 
subjectivity, she underscored her low-class position as one of ten children 
in a fishing family. Agonizingly reliving a childhood tragedy, Só highlighted 
this destitution by revealing the early 1950 death of her three younger brothers, 
whom she herself buried not far from P'ohang. Desperately seeking to sup- 
port her family, she took the extreme measure of becoming a rough-and- 
tumble farmhand (mósiim'ae) while assuming female jobs, such as washing 
the laundry of so-called Western whores during and after the Korean War. 
At seventeen, Só even disobeyed her own parents who wanted her to attend 
high school, escaping to nearby P'ohang in search ofa professional skill. After 
amassing 10,000 wón during a year of work at a knitting mill, she attended a 
six-month course to become a hair designer, a position then popular among 
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women. However, continuing to live as a woman would subject her to lower 
wages than her male counterparts, some of whom had also begun to work 
in the beauty industry." Articulated as an economic choice to support her 
family while her brothers completed their schooling and military service, 
she strategically chose to cross-dress as a man to obtain a higher salary. Ac- 
cording to Só's account of filial success, this decision ultimately paid off, al- 
lowing her to return home for her father's sixtieth birthday party (hwangap 
chanch'i), the expenses for which she reportedly shouldered in the conven- 
tional mold of a filial son. 

By twenty-six, her gradual "assimilation into [becoming] a complete male" 
(wanjón han namséng tiro tonghwa), as Sò described it, finally led her to 
consider marrying another woman. But only after ensuring the economic 
survival of her family and promoting the professional success of her older 
brothers did she begin to pursue her own romantic interests. In describing 
her sexuality, Só minimized the purported deviance of female homoeroticism 
which, as discussed earlier, the mass media had so salaciously foregrounded 
in reports about their relationship. While admitting that, as a teenager, she had 
found beautiful women more attractive than handsome men, Só explained 
that her same-sex desires only took root when she learned of female couples 
from her boss at the P'ohang beauty salon, where she also witnessed firsthand 
such nonconforming women. Só5 familiarity with lesbianism was further de- 
veloped after watching the 1960 film Chilt'u (Jealousy), the first South Korean 
film to portray female homoeroticism on screen.® It is possible that she took 
advantage of such gynocentric representations to rewrite earlier memories 
of her own same-sex desires which, at this time, were virtually unspeakable, 
especially as an unmarried adult. In the film, the female protagonist’s psychi- 
atric treatment for a deep-seated hatred of men finally allows her to abandon 
lesbianism, which doctors had (mis) diagnosed as schizophrenia. By contrast, 
Só's invocation of this pivotal film became an empowering source of legiti- 
macy for romantic relations with other women, intimate bonds that she also 
managed to de-pathologize. Although voyeuristic readers may have been 
disappointed by her muted reference of same-sex intimacy, Só' relation to 
heteropatriarchy as a marginalized woman and her poor upbringing as a mas- 
culine farmhand (and, later, as a male-dressed hair designer) came to define 
her queer selfhood as a social man. In this way, she followed her own wish to 
marry another woman while seeking to gain the respect of family members 
and national readers. Protecting the couple’s sexual life from the voyeuristic 
gaze of the mass media also allowed Só to shift public attention away from 
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lesbians-as-atomized individuals and toward a critical focus on the collec- 
tivized subordination of women to androcentric families. Meanwhile, the 
creation of her own gynocentric family—an arrangement that, by its very 
definition, could not produce a biological male heir—created new kinship 
connections that extended beyond normative confines that restricted but 
did not control queer women. Só concluded her remarkable account by urg- 
ing readers to sympathize with the couples predicament and journalists to 
refrain from exploiting their lives, but neither group ultimately heeded her 
earnest request. 


Queer Romance as Tragic Tales 
and Their Heteronormative Endings 


Although primarily functioning to further empower heterosexual men (espe- 
cially the proletariat) at the expense of queer women, voyeuristic accounts of 
female homoeroticism ironically tended to depict male readers as unreliable 
and sometimes even violent, particularly in their roles as husbands. When ex- 
plaining the driving force behind same-sex weddings, journalists often alleged 
that such mistreatment problematically led otherwise normative women into 
one another's arms for emotional and economic support as well as for erotic 
pleasure. Even as reporters hypersexualized gynocentric practices to capture 
male readers' attention and thereby ensure profit margins, their androcentric 
framework downplayed queer women's own desires for romantic intimacy 
and material stability, focusing instead on the allegedly wayward but reform- 
able qualities of men. Weeklies' accounts of same-sex weddings thus func- 
tioned as cautionary tales directed at men, whose misogyny resulted in the 
proverbialloss of "their" women to other South Korean women or, worse yet, 
to American GIs stationed throughout the country as an anticommunist bul- 
wark. At a time of rapid social change and cultural flux, these male-centered 
representations worked to reinforce heteropatriarchy and ethnonationalism 
as normative principles of capitalist development, especially under the re- 
pressive Yusin system (1972-79) but also beyond the dictatorial reign of Pak 
Chung Hee.” 

As suggested earlier, a critical reading of newspaper weeklies suggests that 
women who symbolically married each other experienced a complex mixture 
of childhood poverty, negative experiences with men, non-normative gender 
embodiments, and same-sex desires. For these reasons, they often expressed 
hope that a relationship with another woman would fulfill their desires to 
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pursue a personally satisfying and economically sustainable livelihood, one 
outside more stable but potentially unfulfilling relations ofhetero-matrimony. 
Although they chose to live on the margins of South Korean society, their 
decisions to perform wedding rites were likely aimed at proving their moral 
respectability to family and friends who pressured them to (re)marry. How- 
ever, even when same-sex couples made such public proclamations, their 
loved ones did not necessarily accept them, especially because they could 
not produce biological heirs, which, in turn, produced an associative blight 
on the family. While amusing male readers with sensational entertainment, 
media accounts of queer kinship practices, which reappeared throughout the 
1970s and 1980s, thus also served as implicit warnings to other (potentially) 
"deviant" women. Deploying heteropatriarchal and ethnonationalist ide- 
ologies of cultural conformity under Hot War developmentalism, reports of 
same-sex weddings tended to demean their relationships as unfilial and even 
unpatriotic. These epistemological interventions further trivialized gynocen- 
tric unions as unsustainable and thus likely to unravel, often in uncomfortable 
and violent ways. Meanwhile, weekly accounts of queer romance refused to 
explain these outcomes in terms of the authoritarian state's unwillingness to 
sanction or protect their relationships, instead placing sole blame on female 
actors themselves. As such, the mass media assumed that the alleged wretched 
nature of queer womens lives could be improved only through (re)unification 
with Korean men, albeit as ongoing objects of patriarchal control and sexual 
subordination. 

Two weekly reports published in 1974 reveal the insidious nature of 
these epistemological interventions. Like other working-class couples, both 
Kim Chin-mi (b. 1933), a forty-one-year-old woman, and her thirty-year- 
old “wife,” Yim Ae-ja (b. 1944), had overcome a long history of suffering 
at the expense of men. In a formula common in Buddhist philosophy, Kim 
explained their painful experiences in the present as the result of wrathful 
karma from a former life." Born in the port city of Inchón, Kim was one of 
four children raised by a poor family whose father worked as a day laborer. 
Only able to graduate from middle school, Kim drifted onto a nearby base 
occupied by the U.S. military. Following a path commonly taken by down- 
trodden women, she worked as a housemaid for an American GI stationed at 
Pup'yóng (formerly, Kyónggi Province). The job allowed her to accumulate 
enough money to leave the camp town in search ofan independent livelihood. 
However, her fortune soon vanished when, at twenty-four, she began dating 
an unfaithful Korean man who squandered her savings on a costly gambling 
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habit. Worse yet, he regularly assaulted her—an offense that, although infre- 
quently prosecuted, landed him in jail. Unable to marry a Korean man and 
bear him an heir, Kim then turned to William, an American sergeant. She 
reportedly found herself more satisfied as his live-in wife, but their relation- 
ship provoked the scorn of family members and close friends who berated 
her as a "Western whore." Kim’s attempted escape from poverty through 
interracial intimacy, a situation enabled by South Korea’s subordination as a 
Hot War ally of the U.S., was thus stymied by an ethnonationalist ideology 
of racial purity. This ideology belittled lower-class individuals like Kim who 
were forced to rely on American soldiers but whose neo-imperial presence 
tended to reward bourgeois elements of South Korean society that supported 
state goals of capitalist accumulation. Such dependencies ultimately led to 
the traumatic end of their relationship. Not long after William ended his tour 
and returned to the U.S., he reportedly died in a car crash. This tragic acci- 
dent left a twice-abandoned Kim without the material support of a man to 
overcome her enduring poverty, even when she depended on the perceived 
wealth of American camp towns." 

At this very moment of intense suffering, Kim met her future “wife” who, 
according to one account, was working as a hairdresser in a beauty salon 
near Itaewón, where Kim had been residing since Williams transfer to the 
nearby U.S. military base at Yongsan (Seoul). A native of San'gol (North 
Ch'ungchóng Province), Yim also grew up in poverty. Her low-paid father, 
a cotton worker, died when she was just four, leaving the family with- 
out a stable source of income. To make ends meet, Yim accompanied her 
mother to the capital in search of work. After finishing primary school, Yim 
served as an apprentice at a beauty salon and, after years of hard labor, 
finally became an independent hairdresser. Like Kim, she reportedly tried 
her lot with men, but when she discovered that her fiancé was already mar- 
ried and had young children, she left him. Although unable to consummate 
a hetero-marital union, she finally met Kim, with whom she could com- 
miserate about their miserable lives. So close did the bond between these 
two women become that they decided to hold a wedding ceremony in 
Kim's hometown of Inch’6n, where the couple eventually settled in a mod- 
est house and ran a small store selling Western imports. They even raised 
a young girl, a two-year-old orphan who mysteriously appeared on their 
doorstep. Although the girl was from the bloodline of another family, they 
reportedly raised her as their own child, giving her Yim's last name and 
entering her into her family registry. Although not always as successful in 
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their efforts, many other female couples expressed strong desires to adopt 
children from local orphanages or produce offspring with male friends (fig- 
ures 6.5 and 6.6). 

To be sure, these accounts acknowledged queer women such as Yim and 
Kim as homosocial beings and thus honorary members of the nation by dint 
of their unofficial matrimony and, in this case, child-rearing practices. How- 
ever, even voyeuristic reports about their romantic life tended to negate the 
possibility of couples' homosexuality, explained away either as a psychologi- 
cal abnormality or an insignificant part of their relationship. Providing evi- 
dence to substantiate this disavowal of same-sex desire, one journalist even 
quoted Kim, who had sought to dignify their relationship by describing it as 
“platonic love" rather than as another racy story of lesbianism.” It is quite 
possible that such expressions of one’s intimate subjectivity, which refused to 
establish a stable identity based primarily on orientation, existed as a social 
practice during this era. It may even have been prevalent among women who 


Figure 6.5 Child-rearing by female same-sex couples. Caption reads: Devoted couple spends 
weekend afternoon [with child] at Namsan Park. Groom is on left; bride is on right (1969). 
Figure 6.6 Caption reads: Holding son, Tae-hyón, two parents found photo studio one 
day. [Playing] wife's role (?), Yun (right) asserts their happiness as family (1969). 
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challenged social norms asa means of economic survival or emotional ful- 
fillment but who did not consider themselves "sexual minorities" or agitate 
for human rights. Although this liberal framework has become increasingly 
dominant since the 1990s, it still does not encompass every queer community 
in South Korea (and elsewhere) today. Whether mentioned in weeklies’ ac- 
counts or articulated by women themselves (whose words were also mediated 
through the sensational gaze of the mass media), repudiations and affirma- 
tions of female homosexuality during the authoritarian era usually appeared 
in the limited contexts of heteropatriarchy and ethnonationalism. Otherwise 
subversive reports about women such as Kim and Yim who decided to tie the 
knot (regardless of whether they were lesbian) thus tended to surface in refer- 
ence to the predicament of heterosexual Korean men. In this way, they came 
to function as cautionary tales about the consequences of men not marrying 
and impregnating South Korean women, who, as a result, allegedly flirted with 
interracial and same-sex love. Read in this way, disavowals of female homo- 
eroticism worked to recursively contain a national community that, although 
increasingly prosperous in general terms by the 1980s, remained rife with class 
tensions and racial fissures. Although not necessarily named as such, non- 
conformity to gender conventions and sexual norms perhaps most dramati- 
cally indexed these internal divisions and marked the normative boundaries 
of femininity, especially in its idealized bourgeois form of “wise mother and 
good wife.” 

Such dynamics can be seen in the tumultuous relationship between Kim 
Sun-mi (b. 1949), a thirty-six-year-old woman, and her “husband,” the forty- 
six-year-old Kim Sun-hwa (b. 1939) in 1985.7 According to reports in various 
weeklies, this couple tied the knot in May of that year at Taeansa, a Buddhist 
temple on the outskirts of Wónju (Kyónggi Province). Born in Mokp’o (South 
Cholla Province), Sun-mi, the second daughter from a family of four children, 
grew up in poverty, having lost both parents at a young age. She was only able 
to complete primary school and subsequently worked as a housemaid to 
support her siblings. Sun-mi was especially dedicated to her elder brother, 
who, according to a social system that privileged older siblings, she hoped 
would attend college and thereby elevate the socioeconomic standing of her 
family. In 1969, at age twenty, Sun-mi relocated to Wonju, where, after working 
several odd jobs for three years, she amassed enough money to open a restau- 
rant specializing in pork ribs. She thus became known as a ftosun’i, a "head- 
smart" woman who became economically independent. However, in this queer 


version of an iconic figure popular in film and literature, the ingenious woman 
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remained unmarried until her mid-thirties.”* Luckily, Sun-mi soon met her 
future “husband,” Sun-hwa. After graduating high school in her hometown of 
Kwangju (South Chólla Province), Sun-hwa spent several decades working as 
a taxi driver, a male-dominated occupation often associated with lesbianism.” 
According to several accounts, Sun-hwa had once wed another woman but 
decided to end their four-year marriage to date Sun-mi. In 1980, at forty-one, 
Sun-hwa reportedly received a revelation from God and began studying des- 
tiny philosophy (unmyóng cholhak), a field in which she excelled. Several years 
later, she moved to Wónju, where she became known for her healing skills. 
Those skills impressed Sun-mi, who visited Sun-hwa as a client in the fall of 
1984. Only seven months later, they tied the knot. 

Unfortunately, the postnuptial life of many same-sex couples remains ob- 
scure because weeklies usually featured them only once, quickly moving on 
to yet another "new" story about female homoeroticism. However, the union 
between the Kims continued to garner public attention throughout the 1980s 
as the womens foundering relationship came to signify the insecurity of queer 
kinship practices more generally. At their wedding ceremony, Sun-hwa and 
Sun-mi had reportedly vowed to live together more harmoniously than their 
heterosexual counterparts. This overcompensating gesture of love likely was 
aimed to dignify their bond in the eyes ofa skeptical public. However, the lofty 
promise of their wedding ceremony lasted less than two years due to disagree- 
ments over financial matters. According to one account that took perverse joy 
in chronicling their crumbling relationship, Sun-hwa, although a successful 
soothsayer, relied on her “wife’s” restaurant for their income, thus becoming 
an unreliable “husband.” Shortly after their wedding, Sun-hwa became deeply 
involved in charity work, seeking to help poor children through education. 
Having reportedly offered her ex-^wife" a hefty alimony payment when they 
separated, she was thus in need of financial support and even confessed to 
having chosen a wealthier partner in order to raise less fortunate youngsters.*° 
Although altruistic, this enterprise lacked financial acumen, causing friction 
with her more conservative “wife” Spousal relations quickly soured thereafter, 
and just eighteen months later the couple separated. Although they settled 
their relationship without further discord, Sun-mi allegedly became an object 
of neighbors’ pity as she continued to struggle with loneliness, to say noth- 
ing of her idealistic but less independent ex-“husband” whose whereabouts 
remained unknown after the couple’s separation. 

Subsequent media reports similarly highlighted queer partnerships that, 
even when they benefited from an income characteristic of the bourgeoning 
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middle classes, ended distastefully and, at times, with violent consequences. 
In these normalizing accounts, relationships between women were predict- 
ably resolved using heteropatriarchal endings, thus containing female homo- 
eroticism as unsatisfyingly temporary and woefully unrealistic. Just months 
after Sun-hwa and Sun-mi separated in 1987, for example, Chugan Kyónghyang 
published a report on two women whose jobs contributed to a substantial 
income. However, their relationship still went terribly awry after a relatively 
long six-year period of dating one another. The report featured Yi Min-suk 
(b. 1949), a thirty-eight-year-old woman who, after divorcing a Korean 
man, became the manager of a café in 1981. Her future “husband,” Kim Sang- 
su (b. 1952), twenty-nine years old at the time, worked at a nearby company 
and frequently visited Yi's café. Two years after they became romantically 
involved, the couple decided to purchase a twenty-three million wón apart- 
ment in Kangnam, a rapidly expanding district in southern Seoul. They also 
opened a store to sell fish in nearby Togok-dong, establishing themselves as a 
relatively prosperous couple. However, within a few years Yi reportedly began 
to regret her decision about what the mass media pathologized as an “abnor- 
mal" life, and eventually demanded a separation to marry a man. Meanwhile, 
Kim found herself annoyed by Yi's smoking and drinking, which negatively 
affected their fledgling business; these complaints further provoked Yi to 
terminate her relationship with Kim. 

Having served as the “husband,” Kim generously offered her “wife” 2.5 mil- 
lion won in alimony—a practice described as mirroring that of heterosexual 
divorcées, but one that failed to satisfy Yi's avariciousness. Earlier images of 
queer women as passionate, violent, and even criminal thus resurfaced in the 
context of containing their nonconforming kinship practices. In this case, Yi 
barged in on her ex-“husband” as she was sleeping in the Togok-dong apart- 
ment, which had remained registered in Kim’s name. Arguing that the apart- 
ment was common property—a claim that would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove under civil law at the time—Yi grabbed Kim's neck and 
demanded a ten million wón payment, causing a ruckus that awoke their 
(heterosexual) neighbors. In response, Kim emphasized the unofficial nature 
of their relationship—namely, that it was recorded neither in the family regis- 
try nor in the marriage registry. Although she was clearly seeking to maintain 
control over their assets, this highly publicized instance of financial and legal 
precarity served as a measured warning to other women, who, before reading 
the story, might have considered opting out of hetero-matrimony. One report's 
self-aggrandizing, if specious, claim that Yi was the first member of a same-sex 
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couple to demand an alimony payment (recall the case of Sun-hwa and her ex- 
spouse) only further dramatized the allegedly impassioned and volatile nature 
of female homoeroticism.?! 

Even relatively successful women who signed oaths to prove their love for 
one another were vulnerable to the vicissitudes of nonconforming arrange- 
ments, suggesting to male readers the need to "rescue" them. Using the same 
heterosexist logic, the message conveyed to their female counterparts was 
never even to consider a same-sex union. Such was the case ofthe thirty-three- 
year-old Kim Suk-jin (b. 1938) and her lover, Yim Min.? Born and raised in 
North Chólla Province, Suk-jin managed to graduate from high school and 
later served eight years in the army, a highly unusual career for South Korean 
women and one that the mass media thus described as an "eccentric occupa- 
tion" (isaek chigóp).*? Returning to civilian life in late 1962, she took advantage 
of her experience driving a military jeep to become a taxi driver, also a non- 
normative occupation for women of the time. After crisscrossing the streets 
of Seoul for nearly six years, Suk-jin met Min, a hairdresser who was born in 
Mokp'o (South Chólla Province) and was also working in the capital. After 
dating for several months, Min, who became Suk-jin’s “wife,” quit her job, and 
the couple moved in together on July 14, 1968, a date that came to serve as their 
anniversary. To formalize their 